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The ‘Housewife Wants— 


fay] URING the past year the percentage 
. Sill of cakes being served on the nation’s 
; > ¥ tables originating from commercial 
: bakeshops has_ increased slightly. 
However, the increase is so small that 
3 it can hardly be considered a victory 
for the nation’s baker. Ejighty-one per cent of the 
cake served in the American home today is produced 
by hands other than those of commercial bakers; usu- 
ally it is made in the home where served. In other 
words, only 19 per cent of all of the cake eaten in 
the country is made by the commercial baker. Per- 
haps it is safe to round out that figure to 20 per cent. 
What a great market the cake bakers of the nation 
have to enter! And when is the baker going to realize 
that he is at the door of that great market? When 
is the commercial baker going to accept the responsi- 
bility of producing the kind of cake that will open 
the door to that market? 


The Housewife Wants—? 


a. only person to be considered in the building 
up of your business and sales campaigns is the 
housewife. What kind of cake does the housewife 
want? Have the nation’s bakers ever stopped to give 
this important question serious consideration? The 
baker is trying to make better cake, and has succeeded, 
but in his zealous effort to produce and sell more of 
this good cake we find him pushing his own ideas in 
the form of his finished products with every ounce 
of energy, but neglecting to determine whether that 
particular form is what the housewife is looking for. 

We find in modern bakeshops a more or less staple 
form of sweet goods being offered to the housewife. 
Everywhere we see the usual box cakes, layers, cup 
cakes, loaf cakes, lunch cakes, etc. It is very seldom 
that a new style or a distinct variety of delicious cake 
is seen. Perhaps, then, this inability to get into that 
80 per cent unsold field is due to the continued pro- 
duction of old staple lines. 


The Retail Baker 


pe retail baker can easily determine just what 
his patrons desire. Every day his trade comes 
walking into his shop to purchase a loaf of bread, a 
package of rolls, buns or other sweet goods. How 
easy it is then for the retail baker, through his sales 
girls and his own personal contact with the consumer, 
to determine why the housewife doesn’t buy more of 
his cake; why she seems to pass up the cake counter 
entirely in her daily trips. Find out what form of 
cake she really wants, and then produce-it! 

The, retail baker must realize that we are living in 
anew era. The dollar in the workman’s pocket is not 
distributed as freely as in the earlier days. The house- 
wife spending that dollar has learned to become more 
Selective, and is fast becoming more persistent in her 
demand to have her particular desire and appetite 
Satisfied. In other words, today we are living in a 
buyer’s market, and that fact must be recognized if 
your business is to be successful. Therefore, find out 
What the desires of that buyer happen to be. In the 
Tetailer’s case a very representative idea can be had 
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from his daily customers, and when he has obtained 
this impression, an experiment in producing a form 
of cake more suitable to the majority will satisfy him 
that a line of fast selling profitable sweet goods can 
be produced only if a continued interest be taken in 
finding out just what the housewife wants. 


The Wholesale Distributor 
HE distribution of cake from the wholesale cake 
bakery is fast growing, and certainly improving. 
In the metropolitan districts, particularly, there can 
hardly be found a grocery or a delicatessen store which 
does not carry a full line of cake. The wholesale 
baker came to realize that he, too, must reach that 
ultimate consumer, the housewife, and is preparing his 














The Piller of the Wye 


T was a jolly miller who 
I Lived near the River Wye; 
All day he ground the golden grain 
While the slow stream murmured by; 
And as he stood beside the wheel, 
He sang a jolly song, 
Which cheered full many a wight that passed 
The river road along. 


And they who brought their grain unto 
That famous mill of old, 

Laughed long and loud to hear the tales 
That merry miller told; 

Fat paunches shook and stout ribs ached 
With spasms of fresh mirth; 

And many vowed there never was 
A jollier man on earth! 


The miller prospered, for the folks 
All came from far and near 

To listen to his waggish songs, 
His comic tales to hear! 

And down the hopper with the wheat 
Went every earthly care 

Of those who visited the mill 
And heard the miller there! 


The miil’s now gone; the miller, too! 
But folks along the Wye 

Have many a jesting tale to tell 
Of days that are gone by; 

And still that jolly miller’s fame 
Lives on, and will live, though 

The rich and great he knew have been 
Forgotten long ago! 


Clarence Mansfield Lindsay. 
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packages better than ever, forcing the eye appeal of 
the retail shop patrons, taking the share of the dollar 
that they wish to apportion to sweet goods through 
this store medium. 

It is very evident in the wholesale line also that 
there is a decisive continuance in production of staple, 
Standard lines of cake. When Madam Housewife 
walks into the average grocery store where some 
wholesaler’s cake is on display, she seems to know 
that she is going to see the same line of box cakes, 
marble cake, pound cake, raisin cake and layers. Cer- 
tainly she is going to tire of those forms of cake. She 
dare not bring home to her family day after day a 
dessert that does not change. This forces her to other 
desserts foreign to the baking industry, or sends her 
back to her own oven to produce forms of sweet goods 
pleasing to her family. 

If the wholesaler determines that his line of cake 
is not appealing to the community he serves, or if he 
finds that a certain form of cake is more desirable in 
that community, his immediate offering of the new 
piece would certainly make inroads into that home 
baking percentage. 


Salesmen 


hyn idea of determining the housewife’s desires 
should be forcefully brought home to the salesmen 
in the wholesaler’s sales meetings. These salesmen are 
the real point of contact between the wholesaler and 
the consumer. They can determine from their custom- 
ers, the retail stores, why more cake is not being sold; 
they can find out and obtain suggestions that are 
brought to the retailers by the housewives, and this 
information becomes valuable structural material for 
the business. 


Week-end Specials 


[* little knowledge is forthcoming from the retail 
stores, a very good way to feel for the new market 
is to make up a special cake each Saturday to be 
distributed by the salesmen. These special cakes would 
naturally have to be conceived and prepared by the 
production departments until such time as the pro- 
ducers can get a reaction from the comments of pur- 
chasers. Many times these specials become a regular 
line, due to the continuous demand. Holiday and 
week end specials are always appealing to the sales- 
men, particularly when some special sales effort is 
encouraged by offering a prize or extra remuneration 
for extra sales. How many times have we seen the 
wholesale bakers put out a special cake on Saturday, 
and when the drivers came in with their regular busi- 
ness, in addition came the gratifying receipts from 
these new style cakes. If that additional business can 
be had, it proves conclusively that there is a waiting 
public in this great cake market willing to apportion 
toward the baking industry a greater share of that . 
part of the dollar that is now being spent for sweets 
and desserts. 

Meet the demand! Determine in what form your 
product is more desirable, and bring cake sales into 
their rightful place among the baked products of the 
nation. 





C4 goodies and so little 
SNe room in which to dis- 
@ 203) play them to effective 
Sj advantage, sums up 
the position of most bakers during 
December. Windows will not ex- 
pand like elastic, and even rubber 
bands will break if stretched too 
far. 

One mistake common in the 
retail bakery field is to confine the 
peak period to Christmas week, 
with the result that the show win- 
dow is jammed to the limit dur- 
ing the last few days. While the 
perishable nature of most bakery 
products is mainly responsible for 
this last minute selling orgy, it is 
not true of all baked goods, There 
is no reason ‘why the baker should 
not make a beginning early in De- 
cember, when other retail estab- 
lishments exhibit their array of 
gift merchandise. 
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Seeking Gifts to Send Out of Town 

Gifts have to be sent to rela- 
tives and friends in distant parts of the country as 
well as in foreign lands. Shoppers have the bulk of 
their out-of-town presents dispatched by Christmas 
week. Small wonder, then, that the baker’s delicacy 
sales are confined to those intended for local presen- 
tation. 

Begin With Fruit Cake 

The great sales leader with wonderful keeping 
properties is fruit cake, which, if offered in attractive 
containers of different sizes and designs, is an ideal 
product to feature during the first two weeks of 
December, or even earlier than that. Some bakers, in 
fact, launch it in time for Thanksgiving. 

The small baker may wonder where his fancy 
decorated tins are coming from, for, naturally, he 
does not wish to lay in a large stock, not knowing 
how many will be used, If it is your first season, you 
can play safe by looking over the stocks of the local 
or out-of-town department and variety goods stores 
which retail these gift canisters. Buy a dozen made 
up of assorted sizes and designs, experimenting before- 
hand to choose tins in which your cakes will fit snugly. 
You can always go out and buy more as the cakes 
move. Add the cost of the container to the cake, and 
you will not sacrifice any of your legitimate profit. 


A Successful Fruit Cake Trim That Is Repeated 

Season after season Kugler’s Restaurant Co., Phil- 
adelphia,—owners and operators of the So-Handy 
Pastry Shop,—conducts an intensive fruit cake cam- 
paign. Last year it prepared for a banner season, 
beginning with the early fall bakings. H. R. Tully, 


superintendent, who had charge of the drive, said that 
early on Christmas Eve the bakery was completely 
He finds that taking advantage of the 


sold out. 
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‘Bakery ‘Windows for the 
(Christmas Trade 


By &rnest A. Dench 


December festival for the sale of fruit cake is a pro- 
lific source for increased sales, and the making of new 
and the keeping of old friends. 

One of Kugler’s show windows is on the job night 
and day during the whole of December, hammering 
home the merits of fruit cake. Not the same trim, 
but variations are made to renew the interest of regu- 
lar pedestrians passing the shop, and to introduce 
new selling slants. 

The feature display—the one which forms the basis 
for the several to follow—is installed early in Decem- 
ber. No radical change is made from season to season, 
because the display which has stood the test of time, 
both in periods of business depression and prosperity, 
is the example illustrated on page 770. Exhibiting 
the ingredients of the cake influenced sales to such an 
extent that Kugler’s naturally hesitates to tamper 
with this display. 

The background was inclosed with decorative rope 
—the lengths of which were close together—of alter- 
nating sections of Christmas red and green. A paper 
bell was hung from each electric light wall bracket. 
The large showcard placed against the roping at the 
rear center was the work of a skilled advertiser, one 
who knew the value of plenty of blank space with 
which to surround the announcement and so focus 
attention on it. The card was about the size of a 
single sheet poster, and of white stock, with the letter- 
ing in green and red. The message suggested: 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS FRUIT CAKE 


1 Ib 90c 2 Ibs $1.75 3 Ibs $2.50 
4 Ibs $3.25 5 Ibs $4.00 


At the lower part of the card was a painted hand 
pointing in the direction of the bakeshop entrance, 














An Ebinger Christmas Holiday Window in Brooklyn 








A “Hansel and 
Gretel” Fairy Tale 
Visualization Easily 
Adapted to the 
Baker’s Use 


with the line, “Kugler’s Pastry 
Shop,” under the hand. 

The floor division was lined 
with silver paper. Most of the 
“makings” of the fruit cake were 
displayed in their original wooden 
cases, which were likewise covered 
with silver paper, tied back around 
the sides of the cases with red 
ribbon—a flare of color to attract 
the eye. Nineteen ingredients in 
all were shown, the identification 
cards on the containers listing }ut- 
ter (in 1-lb cartons) ; currant jelly 
(in a jar); flour (repacked in an 
oblong box); cherries (in cans); 
grade B milk (in quart bottles); 
near-by eggs (in a fancy baskct); 
table molasses (in a can). ‘The 
products displayed in boxes were 
citron peel, orange peel glacé, 
lemon peel glacé, allspice, Greek 
currants, East Indian nutmegs, 
cocoa, Sun-Maid raisins, pure 
granulated sugar, Singapore cin- 
namon, Zanzibar cloves and Ja- 
maica ginger. The containers, 
slightly tilted, formed a neat exhibit, in the middle of 
which was a tier of four fruit cakes, arranged accord- 
ing to sizes. Each cake was frosted in chocolate, with 
ornamental work in white icing. 

At each rear corner stood three (one on top of the 
other) silver boxes, beautifully imprinted with a. green 
and red holly wreath, and daintily tied with red rib- 
bon. Each cake was packed in one of these boxes. 


More Fruit Cake Promotion 

In supplementing window display with printed 
forms of advertising, let us describe the methods em- 
ployed by Rhea’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. To begin with, 
Roy Rhea hit upon a snappy Christmas slogan—“Let 
Rhea Be Your Santa Claus.” This was run on several 
advertising pieces, among which may be mentioned the 
5x2%-inch circular on a cream stock, with alternate 
paragraphs printed on the same, either in red or black. 
The fruit cake was pushed in the following vein: 


LET RHEA’S BE YOUR SANTA CLAUS 
Rhea’s Fruit Cake, 75c lb 
or 

In fancy gift boxes for your friends, 
sent free of postage, to any address in 
the United States, at these prices: 

5 lbs 2 lbs 1 lb 

$4.60 $1.95 $1.15 


DODGE WORRY-—-SAVE TIME-—-LEAVE ORDERS NOW 


Simple as the copy appears, it was sales producing 
for the following causes: (1) The consumer who 
wanted a pound of fruit cake for home consumption 
was not saddled with the cost of a fancy container; 
(2) the pound unit was inexpensive enough to be pur- 


(Continued on page 770.) 
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SOUTHWEST MEETS WEEVILS ISSUE 


~ REAT credit is due to millers of the Southwest 
G for their courageous frankness in making public 
full details of recent damages by insect infestation 
to flour shipments by way of gulf ports, as a prelim- 
inary to vigorous measures to insure full and lasting 
correction of the trouble. Instead of following’ the too 
customary practice of minimizing or concealing such 
difficulties in the hope of preserving their principal 
export route from prejudice and discrimination, they 
have taken the wiser course of permitting the smoke 
to become a flame and then extinguishing it completely 
and effectively. 

In earlier years insect damage to flour shipments 
to Europe by way of gulf ports was by no means 
rare. The relatively high temperatures of the summer 
months, coupled with insufficient safeguards while flour 
was in transit, permitted fairly extensive trouble from 
this source. Several years ago millers took the sub- 
ject vigorously in hand, and so effective was their 
work with carriers that for many years instances of 
insect damage, carelessly styled “weevil” infestation, 
have been comparatively rare. Since war years, in- 
deed, a case of weevilly shipment has been so unusual 
that shippers and carriers believed the danger no 
longer existed. 

Their confidence in this was rudely shaken a few 
weeks ago when news was received of European ar- 
rival of several steamers nearly all of which delivered 
flour infested with beetles. A total of not less than 
eighteen ships turned out damaged or partly damaged 
cargoes. Fortunately, practically all of the loss was 
covered by special insurance, so that the actual loss 
either to millers or buyers was relatively slight. Mill- 
ers, as a matter of fact, are not regarded as tech- 
nically liable for such damages when flour has left 
the mill in sound condition. 

Despite this, millers of the Southwest last week 
adopted extreme measures, not only to check every 
element involved in the transportation of flour but to 
make assurance doubly sure by government inspection 
of inland carrier services, dock and wharf facilities 
and the holds of steamships themselves. This will be 
supplemented by complete inspection and fumigation 
of mills, at least of the comparatively few which have 
not been regularly fumigated. 

The work undertaken by millers is to be supported 
and shared in by other interests concerned in ship- 
ments of flour through gulf ports. Present at the 
conference were representatives of commercial organi- 
zations, wharf companies, underwriters and steamship 
operators at Galveston, Houston and New Orleans. 
All of these expressed determination, not alone to see 
that their own facilities are in perfect order, but that 
steamship lines not represented fully share in the gen- 
eral and sustained clean-up. The interest of repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agriculture and of 
well-known entomologists has been secured. 

Insect damage to flour in transit is easily and fully 
preventable. It arises only as a result of gross neg- 
lect either, and in rare cases, by mills shipping flour 
which has been too long in storage, or, which is much 
more frequent, failure of carriers to take ordinary 
precautions. There is no more reason why it should 
be present at gulf ports than elsewhere, a statement 
amply substantiated by the fact that little flour shipped 
from the gulf to tropical countries of Spanish America 
ever develops weevils. 

Millers of the Southwest fully realize that gulf 
ports have suffered severely in their European repu- 
tation as a safe all-year-around route for flour ship- 
ments. They are determined that the disability shall 
be fully and completely removed, and, since they hold 
the whip hand in dictating to transportation services 
what they must do, it may safely be predicted that the 
trying situation of the past season will not soon be 
repeated, 
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TILLERS OF THE SOIL CONFER 

Hip een ne tie reached and embodied in the dec- 

laration of principles by the conference of leaders 
of farm organizations at St. Louis last week are de- 
scribed as neither revolutionary nor radical. Obvious 
conservatism was, in truth, embodied in holding the 
government responsible for the present low price of 
cotton, declaring against any program of restricting 
farm production, viewing with alarm the encroachment 
of the Department of Commerce upon the Department 
of Agriculture, and demanding an investigation of 
speculative grain markets. The latter rio doubt is to 
be supplementary to the seven volume report recently 
completed by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Among the well-known farmers present at the con- 
ference were ex-Governor W. O. Lowden, of Illinois, 
pensively receptive candidate for president of the 
United States, Senators Smith Brookhart, of Iowa, 
and Caraway, of Arkansas, William Hirth, publisher, 
of Missouri, and Xenaphon Caverno, of Canalou, who 
acted as conference secretary. A number of other 
well-known agriculturists attended, en route to Wash- 
ington to occupy their seats in Congress. 

Among outstanding expressions of conservatism in 
the meeting was the statement of ex-Governor Lowden, 
who declared that it is unsound to compel the farmer 
to depend upon the law of supply and demand, and 
that he should depend rather upon a farm board; 
and the assertion of Senator Brookhart that, in view 
of the fact that the government had operated the 
railroads successfully without subsequent charges of 
anarchy and socialism, he could see no objection to 
the government taking over farming and conducting 
it with similar success and profit. 

In conclusion, the conference decided that to join 
all farm organizations and all politico-agricultural ac- 
tivities into a single unit would create an unwieldy 
structure, and that the interests of all will best be 
served by refraining from concentration on a single 
program and being governed by circumstances in the 
matter of activities at Washington. This is, perhaps, 
not only the wisest course, but the only practicable 
one. To build a single platform upon which could 
stand in peace and harmony all those who want some- 
thing from the government and also leave room for 
those who primarily are interested in making trouble 
for the government would tax the ingenuity of even 
the well-known farmers who have the matter in hand. 
Besides, few of them would then have time left for 
attending to seedtime and harvest. 





TRIBUTE TO CHARLES ESPENSCHIED 

EMBERS of the medical profession of the city 

of St. Louis are about to pay a gracious tribute 

to the memory of Charles Espenschied by placing on 
the wall of the home of the St. Louis Medical Society 
a bronze tablet commemorative of his services to medi- 
cine and to the sick poor of his native city. The 
tablet, which now is being completed by Caroline 
Bisque (Janis), will bear, in addition to Mr. Espen- 
schied’s portrait in bronze relief, the inscription: 

“With sympathetic vision he sponsored long 
sought laws, which in 1910 created the Hospital 
Department. 

“He believed the sick poor, as the rich, entitled 
to the best treatment and facilities that medical 
art and science afford. 

“Presented by a grateful profession to the 
memory of a faithful public official, gentleman 
and friend.” 

Few if any millers and fewer still of Mr. Espen- 
schied’s friends outside of St. Louis knew of his serv- 
ices to the medical profession and to the cause of hos- 
pital treatment of the poor. Yet for many months, 
when he was a member of the City Council of St. 
Louis, he devoted himself with characteristic enthu- 
siasm and unstinted labor to a complete revision of the 
hospital laws of that city. Little by little he beat 
down the opposition of tradition, vested interests, the 
spoils system, and finally even a city charter pro- 
vision, attaining final victory in the enactment of 
model ordinances governing the control and operation 
of the entire hospital system of the city. When the 
new code was signed by the mayor the occasion was 
marked by attendance of a committee of physicians, 
and Mr. Espenschied was presented with the gold pen 
used in signing the document. 
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As a further testimonial to his devotion to the 
cause of St. Louis hospitals, the Bulletin of the St. 
Louis Medical Society of October 28 carried a special 
supplement containing tributes to him by many promi- 
nent physicians and surgeons of the city, by the dean 
of the St. Louis University School of Medicine and 
by several distinguished citizens. All of these bore 
eloquent testimony to Mr. Espenschied’s qualities of 
mind and heart, his unostentatious charities, his gentle- 
ness as a man and his fine achievements as a citizen. 





FAIR QUESTIONS 
Y courtesy of Bakers’ Helper, there is reprinted 
on another page of this issue a letter addressed 
to the editor of that publication questioning the char- 
acter of the standardized loaf of bread as a factor 
in determining rate of consumption. The writer of 
the communication gives evidence of such knowledge 
of present conditions and discusses the whole subject 
so admirably that The Northwestern Miller believes 
what he says should receive the earnest consideration 
of every miller and baker in America. 

This does not mean that this publication fully 
agrees with all of the points raised. It does most 
emphatically agree that, with so much and such wide- 
spread criticism of the modern loaf and so concrete 
evidence of its declining popularity in competition 
with other foods, bread industries profitably may take 
stock of themselves to determine in what, if anything, 
their product is at fault. None is so blind as he who 
will not see, none so stupid as he who refuses to hear 
friendly counsel, even if in the end he decides 
against it. 

There is, so far as The Northwestern Miller knows, 
no reliable data to show the precise effect upon bread 
consumption of the change from family to commercial 
bread baking. In its absence, only intelligent observa- 
tion is necessary to reasonable conviction that appetite 
for the scientifically perfect loaf is less than appetite 
for the homely loaf from the housewife’s oven. Wheth- 
er it be in the greater richness of the baker’s product, 
in its uniformity, which is another name for sameness, 
or whether in some other and more obscure reason, 
remains to be discovered. The apparent fact is before 
us, and invites analysis and examination. 

Such a study involves no question of the food value 
of the modern white loaf. That is so well established 
that, save among the dietetic quacks, it is not open to 
discussion. The question is wholly one of appetite ap- 
peal. Have the bread industries, in perfecting the 
loaf to give it maximum food value, so enriched and 
refined it that it is becoming less a staple and more a 
luxury? Has its approach to the quality of unsweet- 
ened cake caused a reaction from the normal bread 
hunger which has through centuries been character- 
istic of civilized mankind? 

It would be stupid for these industries to say, 
“Here is a perfect loaf, you must eat it.” Competi- 
tion for favor among foods is too keen to permit those 
interested in promoting bread consumption to attempt 
to dictate to public appetite and preference. They 
are engaged in a stern contest for public favor in 
which there is no place for self-righteousness. If they 
or their products fail to retain place in the contest, 
it is not the public taste which can be blamed but 
their own inability effectively to hold it. 

Unquestionably the progressive refinement of. flour 
and enrichment of bread have been in response to 
public preference. Is it possible that this preference 
has been reached and passed, or that, having been met, 
it has changed as fashion changes? Once the public 
liked silver dollar pieces; now they are scorned and 
cast aside in favor of less bulky, if dirtier, paper bills. 
Something of the same change in public taste may 
have been taking place in the liking for white bread, 
totally apart from the activities of those who oppose 
all white bread and demand the whole wheat product. 

It is the clear duty of bread industries to try to 
find the truth about these tendencies rather than to 
insist that the consumer is being supplied the world’s 
best loaf, and it is his business to like it and eat it. 
Perhaps this responsibility lies more heavily upon 
millers than upon bakers, for the baker can presumably 
go on expanding his market at the cost of family bak- 
ing. The miller chiefly suffers if this process results 
in a positive reduction of the whole volume of flour 
products consumed. 
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Domestic Demand.—The substantial decline in prices last week brought marked 
stimulation to flour buying, this activity gradually contracting as prices firmed. 
Percentage of capacity sold showed a sharp increase in some milling centers. East- 
ern jobbers took a large volume of the 
current business, but distributors and 
bakers in other sections were also active. 
Millers anticipate a fairly brisk busi- 
ness during the next few weeks, provided 
no adverse turn occurs in the wheat 
market. 

Export Trade.—With the exception 
of moderate sales to established trade in 
Latin America, practically no new ex- 
port trade is being worked. Ocean 
freight rates and conditions in European 
markets still make it. difficult to do much 
business there. The unsettled course of 
the wheat market is having its adverse effect upon European buyers. Export move- 
ment shows an increase, but this is on old orders. Pacific Coast mills find their 
prices far out of line with views in the Orient, and considerably above quotations 
of Canadian mills. 

Clears continue strong and in good request, with some mills out of the market. 
Most of the current production is going into domestic channels. 

Production——A general betterment in shipping instructions is reported. Mill 
operation is better than normal for late November. 

Flour Prices;—Mill quotations indicate an average decline of 10c bbl in flour 
prices since a week ago. 

Wheat.—Wheat futures declined 4c bu in Minneapolis last week, in Chicago 
and Winnipeg 3c, and in Liverpool 7c. Canadian marketing and accumulation of 
stocks embarrassed the bull interest. Reports from Canada indicated that sup- 
plies were backing up on account of congestion at lake and seaboard ports. Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Vancouver, Montreal and United States ports were 
feeling the weight of the Canadian movement, which evidences the tremendous 
effort that is being made to ship the bulk of the crop before the close of lake navi- 
gation. 

Millfeed.—The millfeed market continues to gain strength, due to a considerable 
extent to reduced offerings from the Northwest. Another stimulating factor is the 
recent weather severity over feeding territories, particularly in the southwestern 
states. The situation developed active speculative buying last week, and this had a 
further upward influence upon prices. Consumptive demand is not large, but low 
stocks are bringing buyers in for an increasing volume of supplies, and both mills 
and mixed feed manufacturers look for a strong demand over a considerable period. 
Last week’s price advance averaged $1 ton. 




















European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, EnG., Nov. 23.—(Special Cable)—The demand for flour is extremely 
quiet, and buyers are not even anxious to take delivery on old contracts. Low 
grades are very firm, as there is little of this kind of flour offering. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents 45s 94@46s 9d per 280 lbs ($7.76@7.93 bbl), Ca- 
nadian export patents 43s 9d ($7.42 bbl), Kansas export patents 42s@44s 3d ($7.18 
@7.51 bbl), American milled Manitobas 44s ($7.47 bbl), Australian patents, new 
crop, 40s 6d@41s ($6.87@6.96 bbl), American low grades 34s ($5.77 bbl), Argentine 
low grades, for February-March shipment, 26s 3d ($4.45 bbl), home milled straight 
run, c.i.f., 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl). 

Liverpool—The demand for flour is slow, and local mills are depressing the 
market by urging forward purchases. Low grades continue very firm. Canadian 
flours are showing a declining tendency. 'Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
44s@46s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.47@7.89 bbl), Canadian export patents 43s ($7.30 bbl), 
soft winter patents 43s 6d ($7.38 bbl), Australian patents 40s ($6.79 bbl), Ameri- 
can low grades 34s ($5.77 bbl), Argentine low grades, for January shipment, 26s 
9d ($4.54 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The demand for flour is quiet. Stocks are small, but arrivals are 
heavy. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents, for prompt shipment 43s@ 
48s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.30@7.38 bbl), for December shipment 42s 6d@43s ($7.21@ 
7.30 bbl), for January shipment 44s ($7.47 bbl), Kansas export patents 42s ($7.13 
bbl), Canadian winter patents 43s@43s 6d ($7.30@7.38), American winter patents 
41s 6d ($7.04 bbl), Pacific Coast patents, on spot, 40s@40s 6d ($6.79@6.87 bbl). 

Belfast.—Buying of flour is very slow, as stocks are large. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 45s 6d@46s 3d per 280 lbs ($7.72@7.85 bbl), Canadian export 
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patents 43s 9d ($7.42 bbl), American milled Manitobas 44s ($7.47 bbl), Canadian 
soft winters 42s ($7.13 bbl), home milled, delivered, 48s ($8.15 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—The market is quiet, owing to large stocks of flour and the gen- 
eral decline in prices. Some sales have been made of Kansas flours. Today’s quo- 
tations: Canadian export patents $8.20@8.30 per 100 kilos ($7.30@7.89 bbl), Kansas 
top patents $8.20@8.40 ($7.30@748 bbl), Kansas straights $8@8.10 ($7.12@7.2] 
bbl), home milled, delivered, $8 ($7.12 bbl). 

Hamburg—Lower offers have resulted in some sales for December delivery. 
There is no demand for flour for shipment later than this, owing to the prospects 
of an increased import duty after Jan. 1. Today’s quotations: Canadian top pat- 
ents $8.45@8.85 per 100 kilos ($7.52@7.87 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.20@ 
8.60 ($7.30@7.65 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.10@8.60 ($7.21@7.65 bbl), English 
patents $8.40@8.90 ($7.48@8.10 bbl), home milled $11.40@11.45 ($10.15@10.20 bbl), 
rye flour $8.60@9.05 ($7.65@8.05 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—A good business has been done in flour for December-January 
shipment. .Today’s quotations, for these shipments: Canadian top patents $8.70@9 
per 100 kilos ($7.74@8.01 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.30@8.50 ($7.39@7.56 
bbl), Kansas top patents $8.20@8.50 ($7.30@7.56 bbl), Oklahoma patents $8.20 
($7.80 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.05@7.15 ($6.27@6.36 bbl). Rye flour is 
very scarce, and prices are high at $6.25@6.75 ($5.56@6 bbl), delivered. 


WHEAT 


In the London market wheat is firm, but demand is limited. At Liverpool 
the call is extremely slow, and only for near-by parcels. This is probably due to 
the fact that the Australian harvest is proceeding, and reports of it are favorable. 


‘ 


MILLFEED 


There is an improved demand in London for millfeed, and the market is firm. 
Bran is quoted at £7 7s 6d ton and middlings at £8. A very active business is 
being done in Plate pollards at £6 18s. In Belfast a good business is being done 
in Irish bran at £8 10s. 


OIL CAKE 


Feeding cakes are quiet in London, and prices are steady. They are also dull 
in Liverpool. American linseed cake is quoted at £10 5s ton and Argentine at £10 
15s. Cottonseed meal is generally easier, with the American product firm at £8 2s 6d. 


OATMEAL 
The demand for oatmeal is quiet in London, with Aberdeen rather inclined 
to press sales at 37s 6d per 280 lbs, ex-store. There is a fair sale of American 
rolled oats on spot, but forward deliveries are too dear. In Belfast, sales of 
American and Canadian rolled oats and oatmeal are impossible, although the latter 
is being offered at 39s per 280 Ibs and rolled oats at 41s, compared with the Irish 
mills’ price of 385s for oatmeal and 40s for rolled oats, both delivered. 


Cc. F. G. Rakes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 














NORTHWEST— Nov. 21 Nov. 22 NORTHWEST— Nov. 21 Nov. 22 
Nov. 20 Nov. 18 1925 1924 Nov. 20 Nov. 13 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...196,505 199,404 267,187 229,068 Minneapolis ...... 37 37 51 41 
St. Paul ...... 13,519 12,491 12,454 13,468 ee ae 61 57 57 61 
Duluth-Superior 33,700 23,045 29,270 26,530 Duluth-Superior .. 91 62 79 72 
Outside mills*..157,237 208,754 287,283 267,389 Outside mills* ... 60 54 71 66 
Totals ..400,961 443,694 539,348 536,455 Average ..... 48 44 61 53 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...152,628 144,211 116,304 105,381 Kansas City ..... 86 82 77 71 
Wichita ...... 54,950 47,778 31,312 45,670 Lo eee 88 76 47 69 
i, ee ere 34,833 38,144 25,127 30,413 i. PETER 90 87 55 66 
St. Joseph . 89,126 45,029 38,942 37,030 Tt. GOGORR occccss 82 95 2 78 
Omaha ....... 23,848 21,933 20,670 23,563 TI, 5 0:5 9.6 5,0:0.04 88 80 75 86 
Outside millst..268,621 266,909 193,794 271,830 Outside millst ... 74 74 51 73 
Totals . .573,806 559,004 426,149 513,887 Average ..... 80 80 60 74 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— - 
Bt. Leowmis .vvise 32,100 20,000 27,600 27,600 Ot. AUS 0 cccinees 50 31 43 43 
Outsidet 52,100 64,800 47,600 41,500 SPOONS wiacnce 60 63 55 48 
TOGO ..ccccce 46,000 46,900 35,600 36,900 WOO: een 0 5 weeds 96 98 74 77 
Outside . 36,628 41,839 37,210 57,588 Outaideg ..seccs 55 65 63 66 
TMGIGMADOUS 2. scece seseee cesses 12,194 Indianapolis ..... a4 ee o* 61 
Southeast ..... : 106,203 101,464 106,097 127,873 Southeast ........ 67 64 63 80 
Totals ..278,031 265,003 254,107 303,655 Average ..... 64 62 60 61 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiond ..:..; 29,267 26,252 30,614 32,804 POCtIANE ~ 0 ccceces 47 42 49 52 
WORCED 2c ccves 25,460 28,243 23,783 16,457 GORAENS cick cecodses 54 60 43 $1 
PEGG 0000008 38,932 40,767 38,863 22,944 ee 68 72 68 40 
Totals -. 98,659 95,262 93,260 72,205 Average ..... 58 56 54 42 
WuRAIS oo cccces 204,238 193,397 195,906 172,621 oe eee 86 81 82 72 
CRICREO .ccccse 36,000 37,000 33,000 38,000 CRICGRES csccosereds 90 92 82 95 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 23. 





(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
_Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent ........... $7.15@ 7.70 $7.70@ 8.00 §$....@.... $7.25@ 7.60 $8.25@ 8.35 $7.60@ 8.10 $7.65@ 7.90 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.65@ 8.80  $7.65@ 7.85 ~ ae 9.00 
Spring standard patent ....... 7.00@ 7.40 7.30@ 7.85 ve. Cree ¢806 7.20 7. 50@ 7.60 7.20@ 7.55 7.15@ 7.40 7.65@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.60 7.40@ 7.65 eres 
Spring first clear ...........+.. 6.60@ 6.85 6.55@ 6.75 cose Geocs 6.25@ 6.60 7.15@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.45 seve @ece 7.40@ 7.65 7.30@ 7.60 rrr, eer $ boon 
Hard winter short patent ..... 6.90@ 7.35 rey Pee 7.15@ 7.55 6.90@ 7.30 7.90@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.60 7.50@ 1.15 7.75@ 8.25 7.30@ 7.90 7.35@ 7.70 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ..... Sit BOS ees erase 6.40@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.75 7.30@ 7.35 6.75@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 7.75 ye Pe 7.00@ 7.86 ....@...- 
Hard winter first clear 5.70@ 6.10 cove Que, 5.50@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.10 ee eee ‘ . cM iass 4 yy ae es a hee See 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6.80@ 7.30 Sr) Cee ree rer 6.75@ 7.10 aw wa bees a 6.75@ 7.00 veer 7.10@ 7.85 7.30@ 7.60 8.50@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.35@ 6.85 coce Doone ery, frre 5.90@ 6.30 ss oeMPeess ibe 1. ‘10 *5.75@ 6.00 *6. ive 6.65 6.60@ 7.10 6.90@ 7.30 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.70@ 5.90 ccc Doves coco Quer. 5.75@ 6.00 neo eae ‘ epee WP ces eeee 6.40@ 6.60 eseeQ@ises 6.25@ 6.75 
PO BOGP, WES .eciicecccescs 5.65@ 5.85 5.50@ 5.75 ers Pea — 6.00@ 6.10 ss0@ 6.20 5.75@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.35 oo@.e «+@ ..+: 
Rye Bour, GOP . ccc sc cecccece 4.10@ 4.50 3.90@ 4.20 0.6 96a wae -@.. 4.70@ 4.75 , 4.30@ 4.55 5.50@ 5.75 4.65@ 4.70 oDerves ~ er 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..$7.30@ 8.00 $8.90@ 9.00 MMMORD dois cc iiss $....@ $7.40@ 7.60 Spring top patentf...$....@8.00 - @8.85 Spring first clearf........ $6.40 = 
ou | | Pre 5.60@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.70 DN thst dinlee te we 10 @ 1. 66 7.90@ 8.20 Ontario 90% patentst. 5. 15 @5. 4 a Spring exports§ ....... 43s 9d 
CME + 06.ve90 0,08 5.60@ 6.60 ; Montana ....... 6.75@ 7.25 7.75@ 8.00 Spring second patent] ....@7. - @8.25 Ontario exports§ ....... 43s 94 


*Includes near-by straights. 





tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort Sian basis. 


198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb “jutes 
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The World Wheat Situation 


By W. Sanford Evans . 


ORLD shipments last week were a little smaller than during the preceding 
five weeks, but still above average. 


other countries, has been shipping steadily, and since Aug. 1 has exported 
almost 1,000,000 bus more than last year, although its crop in 1926 was smaller than 


in 1925. Arrivals in Europe <= | the 
on passage to Europe increased an 


week fell below the average, but quantities 


were almost 11,000,000 bus more than last year. 


Probably, therefore, Europe is not anxious over the immediate outlook. 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 








A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 

(000's omitted): 
c Bushels 

No. of Week Russia and 
week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
13 Cot. BO sesecssveocs 10,450 833 72 2,384 1,152 15,091 
14 Nov. 6 ccccescsses 11,244 48 576 1,548 1,028 14,444 
15 Nov. 38 scccccoccss 11,279 363 392 2,472 1,288 15,794 
16 Nov. BO ccccccccces 11,138 259 168 1,208 1,272 14,045 
Total to Gate........... 171,381 6.726 5,568 18,624 14,892 217,191 
Last year to date....... 132,696 17,128 9,784 13,560 17,632 190,800 


India, which has been included under 








SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 


A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, 


in bushels (000's 


omitted) 

On passage 
No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Wee To date Week To date Week 
13 Cot, FE seccccvdeccodse 13,296 145,216 11,256 146,016 37,800 
14 Mav. “@: cocscecdoccesvc 12,856 158,072 12,656 158,672 38,000 
15 Nev. 2B ceccoseccsréssec 14,064 172,136 12,304 170,976 39,760 
16 Nov, BB cecccocecvcccce 12,032 184,168 10,688 181,664 41,104 
La year Co GHte wccsencdeccne 153,800 156,768 30,408 


On Nov. 17 the Argentine government issued a report showing general crop 
conditions in the different provinces, and on Nov. 20 a final report on acreage, 


which left wheat figures unchanged. 


In parentheses after each province the 1926 


wheat acreage is given below to indicate the area affected. According to the gov- 


ernment report, the wheat crop is good, 
climatic conditions. 
Cordoba (5,365,000 acres), Santiago and 


although 75 per cent is still susceptible to 


Cutting of new wheat is general in Santa Fe (2,166,000 acres), 


San Luis (150,000 acres). First threshing 


returns are of good quality, except in some insignificant districts of Cordoba, south- 


western Buenos Aires (7,385,000 acres), 


and all of Pampa (2,964,000 acres), where 


crops were damaged by drouth and frost. 


In the first 15 weeks of the present 


crop year, shipments to Europe have been 


31,200,000 bus more, and shipments to ex-Europe 2,300,000 less, than in the same 


period last year. 


If the same percentage relationship should hold for the balance 


of the season, Europe would take 122,000,000 bus more, but total world shipments 


would be only about 107,000,000 more than last year. 


It is not safe, of course, to 


base conclusions upon the first quarter of the year, but ordinarily the character of 
demand is pretty definitely indicated by the movement in the first six months. 
This was rather strikingly the case with Europe last year, whigh took 264,500,000 
bus in the first six months and 267,700,000 in the second. By quarter years, how- 


ever, Shipments to Europe were heavier 


in the second and fourth quarters than in 


the first and third. Unless demand shows a greater increase over last year than 
it has up to this date, it would appear that the larger crops in North America, 
Australia and Argentina will prove fully sufficient to meet it. 

Hopes for a definite settlement of the British coal strike were not realized last 
week, but it is generally expected that the end will not be very long delayed. It 


would be much better for the world as 


a whole if the strike could be settled and 


readjustments be well begun before the heavy movement of the Southern Hemisphere 
crop, for it takes a great many more vessels to move a given quantity in a given 
time in the long voyage trades than it does in the shorter voyages across the 


North Atlantic. 


Until the British mines are again fully manned, foreign coal will continue to be 
imported by the United Kingdom, or vessels outbound will continue to have less 
than their customary loading of coal and will therefore have to charge more for 


the return voyages. 


Countries like Argentina, also, will continue to use shipping in 


unusual ways, such as importing coal from South Africa and Australia; and the 
price of coal, and therefore the cost of operating vessels, will remain high. 








The Bread and Water Diet 
By Roscoe H. Shaw 


American Institute of Baking 


UCH printers’ ink has been used 

during the past few months in 

broadcasting the story of the Ne- 
braska judge who sentenced prohibition 
violators to a bread and water diet. 
The story has received an unusual 
amount of attention, and from all parts 
of the country have come criticisms, both 
favorable and unfavorable, of the judge 
who chose to impose this novel sort of 
punishment. Much of this criticism has 
taken the form of witticisms, but some 
serious minded ones, if we were to be- 
lieve the newspapers, have turned their 
bodies into experimental laboratories, 
that they might convince themselves and 
others that the bread and water diet was 
harmful or harmless. 

The American Institute of Baking is 
not interested in the legal aspects of the 
situation, but it is in the scientific facts 
involved. Can a man live for a consid- 
erable length of time on a diet consist- 
ing solely of bread and water? Of 
course the kind of bread eaten has much 
to do with the answer. If it were whole 
milk bread it is quite safe to assert that 
a man could live almost indefinitely on 
such a diet and, except for the monotony 
of it, remain well and happy. Here in 
the nutritional laboratory we have raised 
albino rats from weaning time to an age 





corresponding to 65 years in the human, 
on a diet consisting only of such bread 
and water. While the use of milk in 
bakers’ bread is becoming more and more 
universal, and while the average bakers’ 
bread contains some milk, it is hardly 
probable that the prisoners in Nebraska 
were fed all milk bread. So the question 
resolves itself around bread containing 
less milk, or possibly no milk at all. 

Long before milk was used in the mak- 
ing of bread it was the staff of life; it 
has served as the chief food of millions 
of people; it has been the solace of the 
poor who had little other food; and it 
has served many times as almost the sole 
food of famine stricken peoples. 

Judge Bryant would claim no origi- 
nality in what to many seems a novel pun- 
ishment. For centuries bread was the 
piece de resistance of the meals served 
convicts. Violators of certain rules in 
our own navy were, until quite recently, 
punished by sentencing them to a bread 
and water diet. 

There are few foods that contain all 
the elements of nutrition in a balanced 
form. Most of them need to be supple- 
mented by others. If Judge Bryant had 


deliberately gone through the list of 
foods to find one which alone would best 
fulfill our food requirements, he could 


not have made a better selection. Bread 
is the one food of which we do not tire. 
It is the only one that appears three 
times a day on the dining table. 

But why speculate on the question 
when the answer has already appeared? 
Recent news items tell us that the prison- 
ers who have been kept on this diet have 
emerged from their confinement, not only 
in good health, but actually heavier than 
when they began their sentence. 


AREA SOWN TO FALL WHEAT 
IN CANADA IS ESTIMATED 


The area estimated sown to fall wheat 
in Canada, up to Oct. 31, excluding Brit- 
ish Columbia, is 807,900 acres, compared 
with 992,600 a year ago. In Ontario the 
area sown is estimated at 733,000 acres, 
ccmpared with 928,000 in 1925. In Al- 
berta the acreage is 74,900, compared 
with 64,600. 

The acreage sown to rye in Ontario is 
74,000 this year, compared with 88,000 in 
1925; Manitoba 180,400, compared with 
220,400; Saskatchewan, 216,300, com- 
pared with 208,000; Alberta 90,100, com- 
pared with 75,700. 

For Canada, excluding British Colum- 
bia, the condition of fall wheat on Oct. 
31 was reported as 99, compared with 98 
in 1925; fall rye 96, compared with 97. 








NEW OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
CRAWFORD-REITMANN CO. 


Curicaco, Inu.—B. W. Davis has been 
elected president of the Crawford-Reit- 
mann Mill Co., Galesville, Wis., succeed- 
ing C. H. Crawford, who has sold his 
interests in this concern and retired. E. 
L. Bartlett was elected vice president, 
and H. D. Reitmann continues as secre- 
tary and treasurer. The business will be 
continued as heretofore, and Fred C. 
Huss; who has been with the company 
the past year and who has had many 
years of practical milling experience, will 
take charge of the mill. The Crawford- 
Reitmann Mill Co. has just completed 
extensive repairs to its plant, and has in- 
creased its rye flour capacity 50 bbls per 
day. A feed mixing unit is being in- 
stalled, and the company will manufac- 
ture commercial dairy, poultry and hog 
rations, in addition to milling wheat 
flour, buckwheat flour, and self-rising 
whole wheat flour. 





CONDITIONS IN DENMARK 

CorpENHAGEN, Denmark, Oct. 30.— 
Many concerned with shipping and im- 
portation are of the opinion that the 
coal strike in England will soon be over, 
and that normal conditions will again 
prevail. On the other hand, there are 
those who foresee that cheaper rates 
cannot immediately be restored as soon 
as the strike is over, and that in all 
probability the export of coal from Eng- 
land will be prohibited for a time or will 
only be obtainable at very high prices. 
The return of normal conditions, of 
course, is eagerly desired by traders, who 
find their business handicapped by high 
freights, but it undoubtedly will take 
several months before things completely 
right themselves, and it is urged that 
buyers and sellers should avail them- 
selves of any favorable market offers. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending Nov. 20, in barrels (000’s 


omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 192 
Minneapolis .. 4 23 218 285 eo» oe 
Kansas City.. 20 17 #193 1381 ee 
Chicago ...... 261 263 217 7 be ee 
New York .... 258 1,985 1,751 1,986 3,148 1,409 
Boston ....... 43 29 40 216 138 17 
Baltimore .... 28 22 10 6 ee os 
Philadelphia... 48 53 45 40 157 95 
Milwaukee ... 33 60 1 17 os oe 
Dul.-Superior.. 156 191 207 174 418 366 
Nashville ‘~< e a Te 49 50 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News” estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926 1925 1924 
Week ending Nov. 6.. 2,829 2,704 2,915 
Previous week ....... 2,924 2,790 3,104 
July 1-Nov. 6 ....... 52,065 49,798 52,834 

Imports— 

Week ending Nov. 6.. oes 1 
Previous week ....... a's Res ove 
Jtiy i-Nov,. 6... <>. 2 1 1 

Exports— 

Week ending Nov. 6.. 241 180 352 
Previous week ....... 535 496 87 
July 1-Nov. 6 ....... 5,176 3,641 5,425 





753 





GOOD CROP PROSPECTS 
IN SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—‘“Favorable re- 
ports from Argentina and Australia dur- 
ing the past week indicate that the world 
wheat supply for this year will be larger 
than last year through material increases 
in the production of both countries,” 
states the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

“The total Southern Hemisphere crop 
gives promise of being from 50,000,000 to 
80,000,000 bus greater than that of last 
season. No material change has been re- 
ported in the Northern Hemisphere crop 
which, according to latest indications, is 
about the same as last year. If down- 
ward revisions occur in some European 
countries, which have been predicted, fol- 
lowing poor harvesting weather and re- 
ports of poor quality, the total crop of 
the Northern Hemisphere, exclusive of 
Russia and China, may be still fairly 
evenly balanced with last year.” 

It appears that warm, dry weather 
was prevalent in Argentina for the week 
ending Nov. 15 which was favorable for 
harvest where that work was in prog- 
ress. The late winter and spring in Ar- 
gentina have been remarkable for the per- 
sistence of moderately warm weather. 
This official report does not confirm 
trade reports, which mention frost dam- 
age in the northern wheat zone. The cor- 
relation of weather and wheat yields in 
Argentina has been revised to include 
weather reports for the balance of Oc- 
tober, and indicates a total production 
of 222,000,000 bus. 

October conditions in Australia have 
been favorable, and excellent yields are 
anticipated in all states, although the late 
sown crops in New South Wales are in 
need of further rain, according to the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The official estimates of wheat 
production for South Australia and 
Western Australia are considerably 
above last year, when these two states 
produced 43 per cent of the Australian 
crop. It is estimated that all Australia 
will produce 154,000,000 bus this year. 


Hold Canadian Oats for Seed 

Winnirec, Man.—Owing to the severe 
damage to the western oat crops by bad 
weather, all high grade oats west of the 
lakes are being held at country points 
for the time being, in order to insure 
ample supplies ef seed oats for sowing 
next spring. Driers are busy in all parts 
of this country reconditioning oats and 
other grain that are carrying too much 
moisture. 


Welcome Rains on Pacific Coast 

Seattte, Wasu.—Heavy rain fell last 
week over a large part of the winter 
wheat territory of the Pacific Northwest, 
and broke the long period of drouth 
which has prevailed in certain sections. 
Fall sown wheat is generally in excellent 
condition. 


Rain Helps Kansas Wheat 

Satina, Kawnsas.—Wheat over the 
western half of the state showed con- 
siderable improvement last week, due to 
recent rains. It is generally considered 
in excellent condition east of a line 
drawn diagonally across the state from 
Concordia through Dodge City. Wheat 
fields are being pastured over the central 
portion, but in the extreme eastern por- 
tion ground is still too soft to. permit 
pasturage. 


Rains Hurt Tennessee Crops 

NasHvitLe, Tenn.—Recent rains have 
seriously interrupted wheat sowing in 
Tennessee, and delayed the maturity of 
the corn crop, according to Homer Han- 
cock, state commissioner of agriculture. 
He says the wheat acreage will be cut 
25 per cent on account of the wet season. 
The corn crop is reported to have been 
considerably damaged by heavy winds 
and rain, and quality will be below av- 
erage. 





Dispatches from the commercial at- 
taché at Riga, Latvia, indicate that flax- 
seed ranks as the third most important 
export commodity reported in the favor- 
able trade balance for the third quarter 
of 1926, going to England, Germany and © 
Russia. In Esthonian imports, raw cot- 
ton, grain and foodstuffs lead. 
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SOUTHWEST TAKES VIGOROUS ACTION 
TO CORRECT EXPORT WEEVIL TROUBLES 





Southwestern Millers’ League, with Promised Co-operation of Railroads, Ports and 
Ocean Carriers, Undertakes to Make Repetition of Last Summer’s 
Insect Damage to Flour Shipments Impossible 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—About 125 men, 
representing every important exporting 
mill in the Southwest, all of the gulf 
ports, steamship operators, marine un- 
derwriters, railroads with connections at 
the gulf, and the United States govern- 
ment, met at Kansas City last week and 
took decisive steps to correct conditions 
which have caused extensive damage to 
European flour shipments by insect in- 
festation. The men did not stop at the 
correction of this situation, but inaugu- 
rated measures designed to prevent for- 
ever their recurrence. 

Following is the pledge expressing the 
action of the meeting: 

“In view of the numerous complaints 
of insect infestation on shipments of 
flour through the gulf ports, extreme and 
vigorous action must be taken to prevent 
any recurrence at any future time of a 
similar condition; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture be requested to 
make regular inspections of all port fa- 
cilities at the gulf, that an inspection be 
made of every ship before it is loaded 
with flour, and fhat any ship which shows 
any form of infestation be completely 
fumigated and a proper certificate is- 
sued before it be permitted to take flour 
aboard. 

“Further, we recommend to the marine 
insurance companies that they create a 
bureau the duty of which shall be to 
supervise the inspection of mills for in- 
sect infestation, and issue only to mills 
which are free from such infestation, 
certificates showing ‘Free from insect 
infestation,’ 

“Further, we recommend to the marine 
insurance companies that they arrange 
with railroads to furnish with every car 
to be loaded with flour for export a cer- 
tificate that such car is free from insect 
infestation; and that the marine insur- 
ance companies refuse to issue insect in- 
surance to any mill unable to furnish 
such bureau and railroad certificates. 

“Further, that full publicity be given 
to the present situation and flour im- 
porters in foreign lands be given com- 
plete assurance by our vigorous action 
that present faults will be corrected and 
flour hereafter be completely safeguard- 
ed against recurrence of such conditions. 

“Further, that all railroad and ocean 
carriers, all millers, the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, and all other trade as- 
sociations, port authorities at the gulf 
ports, and marine insurance companies 
be urged to co-operate actively toward 
a complete eradication of whatever may 
be the cause of the present trouble and 
forever to prevent its repetition. 

“It is further recommended that the 
resident of the Southwestern Millers’ 
Cocuee appoint a committee of five to 
expedite putting into effect these reso- 
lutions.” 

COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


The following committee was appoint- 
ed by Mr. Thatcher to carry out the 
provisions of the above resolution: J. W. 
Cain, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City; C. M. Jackman, president 
of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; H. 
K. Schafer, manager of the Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha; H. G. Randall, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
J. E. Haviland, general manager of the 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston. It 
is probable that committees also will be 
appointed to work with this ong from 
each of the gulf ports and from the in- 
surance companies. 

Unanimous adoption of this pledge by 
all of the varied interests present, which 
included every one having anything to do 
with the movement of flour for export, 
followed a lengthy discussion. This 
dealt mostly with the methods that could 
be employed most effectively. Vigor- 


ous measures were desired by all of the 
millers, both as a protection to them- 
selves and to assure the importers of 


flour in Europe that all possibility of 
such a situation again developing was re- 
moved, 

It was pointed out that the insect in- 
festation was the first discovered in 
southwestern flour for many years. 
While no official attempt was made to 
place the blame for recent conditions, 
as a thorough investigation is not en- 
tirely completed, it seemed a certainty 
that the boats carrying the flour were at 
fault. Several of them, it had been 
found, had accepted flour without thor- 
oughly fumigating the holds where it was 
stored. It is planned to have inspectors 
of the United States government check 
flour carrying steamers hereafter, and 
make sure there is no chance for flour to 
become contaminated. This check will 
also be carried to docks, warehouses, 
freight cars and mills. 

An interesting development of the con- 
ference, which was a part of the semi- 
annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, was in an address by 
Professor George A. Dean, of the de- 
partment of entomology at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, and also officially connected with 
the Bureau of Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Pro- 
fessor Dean told of an exhaustive study 
made by him, with several associates, of 
insect infestation in flour. This was 
done more than 10 years ago. The men 
made two trips to Europe, following 
shipments of flour from mills through all 
their stages of transit until final deliv- 
ery to the buyer. ‘They studied closely 
the habits and development of the in- 


sects that can contaminate flour and 
found that such infestation is not an in- 
herent vice; that the insects cannot come 
from the flour itself, but must enter it 
from an outside source, such as railroad 
cars, warehouses, docks or ships. This 
conclusion was particularly important, 
coming from Professor Dean, who is con- 
sidered one of the foremost authorities 
on insects in the country. It is his opin- 
ion that if all channels through which 
flour moves for export are regularly in- 
spected and fumigated, as is planned, 
there can be no danger of infestation. 

Aside from the millers, insurance men 
and railroad men present at the confer- 
ence, the following represented the three 
principal gulf ports: 

F. H. Schneider, New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce (foreign trade bu- 
reau) ; J. D. Youman, traffic assistant for 
the board of commissioners, port of New 
Orleans; E. S, Binninger, New Orleans 
Steamship Association and Board of 
Trade; Fred Brenchley, New Orleans 
Clearing House; George W. Way, Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad; B. E. Caldwell, 
vice president and general manager 
American Maid Flour Mills, Houston; J. 
W. Davis, vice president and general 
manager Galveston Chamber of Com- 
merce; T. F. Herrick, vice president and 
general manager Lone Star Steamship 
Co; J. E. Haviland, vice president and 
general manager Texas Star Flour Mills; 
George Sykes, Lykes Bros., steamship 
operators; Robert Sealey, Galveston 
Wharf Co; Fred M. Burton, marine un- 
derwriters. All of these men pledged 
the utmost co-operation of their ports 
in correcting the situation. 

It was said that 18 ships have so far 
been involved by the infestation reports. 
Damage to flour shipments in which in- 
sects were found on arrival in Europe is 
estimated at $100,000 to $150,000. No 
insects have been found in flour shipped 
from the same mills at the same time 
and through the game ports to Latin 
American countries. 





Southwestern Millers Are Optimistic 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The morning ses- 
sion at the semiannual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, held on 
Nov. 18 at Kansas City, might well have 
been dedicated to optimism. Once or 
twice a bluish tinted hint of bank fail- 
ures or unfavorable rate situations crept 
into the speeches, but the general color 
of the assembly could be described as 
comforting to those whose money is in- 
vested in milling in the Southwest. 

T. C. Thatcher, president of the 
league, sounded the keynote in a well- 
received address which is published in 
large part elsewhere in this issue. One 
of the high lights of his opening talk 
was the suggestion that millers should 
attempt to meet, rather than change, 
existing conditions. Another point that 
brought considerable comment and ap- 
proval was Mr. Thatcher’s statement 
that good sportsmanship should prevail 
between millers of the Southwest and 
those of other sections; that the rights 
of competitors everywhere should be rec- 
ognized for the prosperity of the indus- 
try as a whole. 


FRANK KELL REVIEWS SITUATION 


Perhaps the principal feature of the 
morning was one to which the members 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League are 
becoming accustomed to looking for- 
ward, This was an address by Frank 
Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas, president of 
a number of milling companies in the 
Southwest, and who has also had out- 
standing success in railroading, ranch- 
ing, banking and oil. 

“My judgment is that the country as 
a whole, and our industry, is perfectly 
sound,” Mr. Kell said. “Those of us 
who have our money invested in milling 
know that there is too much capacity, 
but this knowledge should only make us 
more certain to handle our business pru- 
dently, and with co-operation. The bet- 
ter we know our competitors the sooner 
we can remedy the common ills of our 
business, 

“As far as the factors influencing the 
prepemy of milling are concerned, I 
can see little need for worry. In my 
own state there have been many stories 


emanating from the professional doctors 
of business concerning the hardships 
about to accrue from the low price of 
cotton. If these professional doctors 
would quit talking so much about what 
is wrong, the cotton farmers, I have no 
doubt, would meet their problems, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to good advan- 
tage. As it is now, there is much of the 
attitude of waiting for some one to help 
them. 

“But the truth is that Texas is pros- 
perous, agriculturally and otherwise, and 
has no reason to fear the situation. Fig- 
ures will illustrate this, The revenue 
from cotton this year, even at the low 
prices, will bring to Texas farmers $351,- 
000,000, which is only $28,000,000 less 
than last year. To offset this compara- 
tively small loss, the value of our wheat 
crop this year, above seed requirements, 
is $40,000,000, compared with $6,000,000 
in 1925. This is the situation in general. 
Of course, there are individual farmers 
who were imprudent and who will suffer 
severe losses. 

“A study of the report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank for the eleventh district 
will also bear out the truth of these 
statements. Rediscounts in 1921 had 
mounted to $117,000,000; they are now 
between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000. The 
Federal Reserve Bank at Dallas needs 
rediscounts of about $60,000,000 in order 
to make expenses and show a profit. At 
present it must go out and buy paper to 
the extent of $40,000,000 in order to pay 
expenses. Can you believe that we face 
any disaster with this situation true? 

“As for the rest of the country, con- 
ditions everywhere are sound. Eastern 
manufacturers have as much business as 
they ought to have; all industries as 
classes are operating as they should op- 
erate. In milling, we should bide our 
time until population increases sufficient- 
ly to take care of our surplus capacity. 
In the meantime, I believe we would be 
wise to try to obtain an adjustment of 
our present immigration laws, which are 
raising costs and restricting the demand 
for our goods, 

“I do not favor any of the proposals 
for farm relief, but I do believe that we 





should repeal a lot of fool laws that we 
Democrats passed in the 12 years we 
were running the government. The Dem- 
ocrats failed to help agriculture; the 
Republicans have helped agriculture, but 
have hurt commerce by their immigra- 
tion and other laws. 

“I believe that any party that remits 
the debts of France will not be heard 
from again politically for 20 years, 
There is no reason for such a remission 
except impractical sentiment. It would 
be an injustice to the French people, 
for, instead of helping them it would 
simply keep them from working out their 
own prosperity. The French debt and 
the English labor troubles are the only 
major factors preventing the world from 
returning to economic conditions that 
could be described as stable.” 


FEDERATION PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, followed 
Mr. Keli on the program. He dealt 
mostly with the policies of milling, stress- 
ing the importance of recognizing true 
costs, margins of safety, and the so- 
called “invisible” factors. He added a 
second to Mr. Thatcher’s suggestion that 
millers should adjust themselves to con- 
ditions, instead of trying to bring about 
sudden changes. 

“The idea that there is going to be an 
immediate, rapid growth in the demand 
for flour is a fallacy,” he said. “You 
can expect about the same volume of 
business this year as last, and next year 
as this. If the consumption of flour in- 
creases, the growth will be gradual, and 
will come with the natural increase in 
population.” 

H. D. Yoder, chairman of the export 
committee of the league, in presenting 
his report said, in part: 

“Our active competitors are Canada, 
Argentina and Australia, also the United 
Kingdom and continental Europe, with 
modern equipped mills, rehabilitation of 
industries, improved economic and finan- 
cial conditions. We must realize that 
we shall encounter increasingly active 
competition, enlarged production, and 
consumption of home milled flour. We 
should reckon with Pacific Coast mills 
as competitors. This year an outstand- 
ing fact with hard winter wheat mills 
was the exports of better quality flour, 
practically to all foreign markets. We 
may all notice a decline in flour exports 
to some markets, but with improved 
character of buying with such trade as 
we can hold. China is a growing and 
important market for American wheat 
and flour. 


CREDIT TO LATIN AMERICA 


“In past years some of our foreign 
competitors granted liberal terms of 
payment on export flour sales, especially 
in some of the Latin American markets, 
such as open account, 60 to 120 days’ 
credit. There is room for considerable 
improvement in their terms, but it may 
require concerted action within our in- 
dustry. Under liberal terms of this char- 
acter, the available credit insurance line 
becomes congested or impaired through 
cumulative effect of long-time credits 
and slow liquidation, whereas shorter 
credit terms result in quicker turnover 
and liquidation, and more flexible credit 
insurance conditions. 

“This condition at present requires 
serious and thoughtful consideration, to 
reach a satisfactory solution. The rather 
stubborn attitude of inland and ocean 
transportation lines suggests agreement 
and concerted action. The weevil clause 
in our marine insurance contracts is 
threatened, or if continued, to be under- 
written at an advance in rates. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, through its entomological bureau, 
has rendered valuable service in the past 
in cleaning up the warehouses and docks 
at gulf ports. Railway cars and steam- 
ship holds should be officially investigat- 
ed and cleaned up. Equally important 
is it incumbent upon the mills to clean 
and fumigate thoroughly their plants and 
warehouses, also to refuse to load box 
cars which show any weevil infestation 
whatever, even though the car may be 
marked fit for flour loading. 

A résumé of rate cases in which sout!- 
western millers were involved during the 
past six months was offered by E. H. 
Hogueland, commerce counsel. 

The resolutions committee, appointed 
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by President Thatcher, was com of 
Cc. M. Jackman, president of Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita; Carl B. War- 


kentin, president of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City; W. H. Boon, 
sales manager for the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla; T. P. Dun- 
can, general manager of the Wichita Mill 
& Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas; 
A. R. Kinney, president of the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 

Four resolutions were offered and 
adopted by the meeting. Of these, only 
one caused extensive discussion. This 
was the one calling for a thorough in- 
vestigation and correction of the condi- 
tions responsible for recent insect in- 
festation in flour shipped abroad. This 
was adopted at the conference on the 
subject held in the afternoon, and is 
covered elsewhere in this issue. 

SPECIAL ASSESSMENT AUTHORIZED 

Another resolution authorized a spe- 
cial assessment of 20 per cent of the 
annual dues to cover unusual expenses 
incurred in the large number of impor- 
tant rate cases during the current fiscal 
year, and carried a provision empower- 
ing a special committee to gather con- 
fidential reports concerning the actual 
output of member mills. This committee 
is composed of Harry G. Randall, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., general manager 
for the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co; 


G. M. Lowry, secretary of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co; Walter A. 
Barlow, manager for the Great West 
Flour Mills, Amarillo, Texas; George G. 
Sohlberg, president of the Acme Milling 
Co., Oklahoma City; W. A. Chain, sec- 
retary and manager of the Security 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas. 

Of the two other resolutions, one fa- 
vored the use of cotton bags by millers 
for the packing of flour, bran, shorts, 
and other products. This was designed 
to aid the cotton farmers. The other 
recommended the continuance of the 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation, which is largely supported by 
funds collected from members of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League. 

A discussion of terms of payment on 
flour shipped to Latin America, princi- 
pally Mexico, Brazil, and one or two 
other countries, brought out the fact that 
in several instances these had been ex- 
tended to three and four months, and 
that there is apparently a rather con- 
certed movement on the part of buyers 
in those markets to gain the longer 
terms. It was decided to have the ex- 
port committee of the league make a 
survey of the terms under which mem- 
bers wish to do business in Latin Amer- 
ica, and report to the league at its an- 
nual meeting next spring. 

About 125 millers attended the meet- 
ing. All of the southwestern states ex- 
cept Colorado were represented. 








A Living Memory 
By William C. Edgar 


tion makes Mare Antony say: 

“The evil that men do lives after 

them ; 

The good is oft interred with their 

bones.” 

If this be accepted as a rule, there are, 
happily, many exceptions. One of these 
is found in the case of Charles Espen- 
schied, who died last June. The many 
good deeds which he did during his life- 
time so unostentatiously are best remem- 
bered in the hearts of his friends, but 
one of them, probably entirely unknown 
among members of the milling industry, 
with which he was always identified, is 
to be commemorated in a visible and 
permanent manner through the action 
of the St. Louis Medical Society, which 
has voted to place upon the walls of its 
building an appropriate tablet in his 
honor. 

A bronze tablet is to be developed and 
finished for this purpose by Caroline 
Risque (Janis), a St. Louis artist. Be- 
sides his portrait and the date of his 
birth and death, it will bear the follow- 
ing inscription: 

Merchant. Miller. Capitalist. Leg- 
islator. 

Member St. Louis City Council 
1909-1913, 

With sympathetic vision he spon- 
sored long sought laws which in 
1910 created the Hospital Depart- 
ment. 

He believed the sick poor, as the 
rich, entitled to the best treatment 
and facilities that medical art and 
science afford. 

Presented by a grateful profession 
to the memory of a faithful public 
official, gentleman and friend. 

It is well known to his friends in the 
industry that Mr. Espenschied served 
for four years in the City Council of St. 
Louis, and that, during this term, he 
was especially concerned and interested 
in hospital matters, but it will come as 
pleasant and gratifying intelligence to 
them, entirely in conformity with his 
character, however, and to be expected, 
that the nature of his service to the 
public, and especially to the poor, and 
the success ef his arduous efforts, were 
such as to win for him the lasting grati- 
tude of the medical profession and the 
signal distinction thus given to his mem- 
ory. His modesty was such that, 
through no testimony of his own, would 
knowledge of his achievement in this di- 
rection be disseminated. 

From the tributes to Mr. Espenschied 
by the mayor of St. Louis and from four 
Prominent physicians or surgeons of that 


G tion makes: Mar in the famous ora- 





city which appear in the Bulletin of the 
St. Louis Medical Society for Nov. 4, 
1926, it appears, in brief, that hospital 
matters in the city were in a confused 
and unsatisfactory condition when he 
took office, due largely to limitations of 
the charter and lack of coherent and 
constructive city legislation. 

Mr. Espenschied undertook as_ his 
especial duty to remedy this state of 
affairs. Dr. Hanau W. Loeb, dean of 
the St. Louis University School of Medi- 
cine, thus testifies: “Working day and 
night with an assiduity that is seldom 
seen in a nonmedical enthusiast for the 
cause of medicine, holding conference 
after conference and subjecting himself 
to all sorts of political opposition, he 
succeeded in putting the City Hospital 
on a basis from which it has been pos- 
sible to develop the present teaching 
system. He succeeded in having 
the business management of the City 
Hospital separated from the medical 
management, in having a hospital com- 
missioner with supervisory duties, and in 
establishing a visiting staff of the City 
Hospital. In memory I see this 
great pioneer in our hospital reorganiza- 
tion recounting kindly and patiently the 
difficulties besetting his path. I can see 
him now, happy in the realization of his 
victory, but not overproud. I can see 
a man full of civic pride, love of human- 
ity and devotion to the cause of medi- 
cine, growing old, happy in the convic- 
tion that he had fulfilled his duty. 

“Charles Espenschied will never get 
full credit from the heedless multitude 
for all that he has done to develop the 
city spirit toward humanity and for the 
cause of medical education. We alone, 
who knew him and loved him, can give 
him his just due.” 

Dr. M. G. Seelig writes of him: “His 
efforts were directed toward furnishing 
the sick poor of St. Louis the assurance 
of scientific and sympathetic treatment. 
; . He set about to overturn tradi- 
tion, vested interests, a political spoils 
system and even a city charter provision, 
in order to attain the desired goal. 
What obstacles he overcame is known 
only to that small group of medical men 
who enjoyed the privilege of counseling 
with him. How effectively his work was 
done is attested by the medical service 
rendered at the city institutions today.” 

“By framing and putting through an 
ordinance that took the hospitals of St. 
Louis-out of politics and put them in the 
hands of a visiting staff of reputable 
physicians,” Mr. Espenschied did his 
valuable work for the community, writes 
Dr. Ralph L. Thompson. He continues: 
“It was a big work. It was done only 
by persistent and untiring effort. And 
not only against the solid front of the 
old political guard, but against the op- 
position of many within the medical pro- 
fession itself. - Today, thanks to 
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the faith of Charles Es which 
never wavered through the storm and 
stress of political struggle and early ad- 
ministration, we have the municipal hos- 
pital system of which we are so proud 
and which is unhampered, in the treat- 
ment of the sick, by any necessity of 
political influence.” 

Dr. Joseph Grindon, writing both as a 
physician and a personal friend, after 
recounting his efforts in the city council 
in behalf of the hospitals, adds: “Mr. 
Espenschied was possessed of a rare 
personality which could not fail to im- 
press all whose good fortune it was to 
meet him. Large of frame and strong 
of build, his broad shoulders supported 
a massive head whose features were chis- 
eled like those of some ancient Roman 
consul. Below a broad and high fore- 
head were a pair of penetrating but 
kindly eyes. His strong and shapely 
nose and square jaw bespoke firmness 
and determination, but the lines of his 
mouth were those of benevolence and 
benignity. It was the kind of face that 
would hearten the unfortunate and the 
man in need of help, and in which the 
unerring judgment of a child would 
place implicit confidence. His charities 
were numerous and generally clandes- 
tine. Some are known to no living per- 
son but the writer of this sketch.” 

Thus from a new and unexpected 
source, entirely apart from -the field of 
the major activities of his life, comes 
spontaneous testimony to the character 
of this good miller and the value of his 
service to his fellow-men. Verily of such 
as Charles Espenschied was it written 

“They rest from their labors and their 
works do follow them.” 





MAY SELL NEW YORK 
EXCHANGE BUILDING 


New York, N. Y.—There is a movement 
under way to sell the New York Produce 
Exchange building and for the purchas- 
er to erect another on the same site 
which will be modern and provide suffi- 
cient space for a trading floor, executive 
offices, etc., in addition to much larger 
office space than can be furnished at 
present. 

The present building, when erected 
about 40 years ago, was considered one 
of the construction miracles of the time, 
but it was planned too generously, viewed 
from present day economics and, conse- 
quently, a good deal of space which now 
goes practically to waste, it is thought, 
can be easily turned into money. 

The proposition to dispose of the prop- 
erty has been considered several times 
during the past 20 years, but no headway 
has been made in the matter until recent- 
ly, when a group of members worked out 
a plan whereby the property could be 
sold on a basis which to them seemed 
advantageous. 

This group succeeded in getting an of- 
fer of $11,000,000 for the property, but 
that offer could not be accepted until a 
general agreement was reached. There- 
fore, to bring this about, a referendum 
will soon be made and will crystallize 
the matter so that definite action can be 
taken. 

The tentative plan entails the erection 
of a large office building on the site of 
the present one, with the three upper 
floors reserved for a trading floor, execu- 
tive offices and offices for members, at 
the prevailing rate of rental. 

There seems to be considerable oppo- 
sition to the proposed sale, as there al- 
ways has been on previous occasions. 
Heretofore, legal wrinkles have acted as 
a bar to proceeding with the sale, but it 
is claimed that these have now been 
ironed out, so there is a strong possibil- 
ity of the plan being consummated. The 
referendum, however, will be the final 
test. 





PRODUCTS FIRM PLANT BURNS 

Mitwavxkee, Wis.—The plant of the 
Shellmar Products Co., 1618 Humboldt 
Avenue, Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
bread wrappers, waxed paper stock, 
glassine, etc., burned on Nov. 19, caus- 
ing a loss of nearly $250,000. A plant 
will be established at once in temporary 
quarters, pending the construction of a 
new building. K. L. Shellaberger is 
president, and B. W. Martin secretary, of 
the company. 
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G. W. CROCKER, PIONEER 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLER, DEAD 


Mryweapouis, Minx.— George Wash- 
ington Crocker, pioneer Minneapolis mill- 
er, and father of the late William G. 
Crocker, who was secretary of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. prior to his death 
on April 17, 1922, died at the Milwaukee 
Sanitarium, Wauwatosa, Wis., on Nov. 
22. He was 94 years old. 

Mr. Crocker was born in 1832 at Her- 
mon, Maine, and came to Minneapolis in 
1855. Shortly thereafter he acquired an 
interest in the City Mill, in partnership 
with Thomas H. Perkins. Mr. Crocker 
was a senior member of the firm Crocker, 
Fisk & Co., millers. This company’s mill 
was acquired by the Washburn Crosby 
Co. in 1893. ‘ 

Funeral services are being held on 
Nov. 24 at Lakewood Chapel, with burial 
at Lakewood Cemetery. 








FLEISCHMANN CO. UPHELD 
IN YEAST PATENT SUIT 


According to a press dispatch from 
New York, the United States circuit 
court of appeals has affirmed the deci- 
sion in the suit brought by The Fleisch- 
mann Co. against the Beyer Co., of Cleve- 
land, for infringement of patents cover- 
ing process of using yeast food in the 
manufacture of bread and the produce 
known as Arkady by the manufacture 
and sale of Beyer’s yeast food. The 
Beyer Co. was found to have infringed 
both patents involved, and liable to The 
Fleischmann Co. for profits derived from 
such infringement. 

A permanent injunction was also is- 
sued against the Beyer Co. and its presi- 
dent, David Beyer, restraining them from 
further infringement during the life of 
the patents. 

In accounting proceedings the special 
master reported that defendants had 
made $206,400 profits from the illegal 
use of the patented subject matter. The 
Beyer Co. and David Beyer have filed 
exceptions to confirmation of the master’s 
report, and these are now awaiting final 
disposition by the district court. 

Executives of The Fleischmann Co. 
State this suit is the first of a series of 
similar actions they intend to institute 
and prosecute against manufacturers of 
yeast food infringing the so-called Ar- 
kady patents. 





NAFZIGER FIGURING WITH 
FREIHOFER BAKING CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—R. L. Nafziger, 
Kansas City, vice president of the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, left late last week 
for the East, where, it is understood, he 
will attempt to close a deal for the pur- 
chase of the middle western bakeries now 
owned by the Freihofer Baking Co. If 
the deal is successful, he will resign from 
the Purity organization, and devote all 
of his time to the management of his new 
company. 





FEDERATION APPOINTS ITS 
FUTURE TRADING COMMITTEE 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The following have been 
appointed by B. W. Marr, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Millers’ 
National Federation, to serve on the 
standing committee on future trading. 
This is in accordance with the action tak- 
en at the semiannual meeting of the 
Federation held in Chicago on Oct. 29. 
H. G. Randall, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, chairman; P. D. McMillan, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; C. 
M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City; B. J. Rothwell, 
Bay State Milling Co., and Lawrence- 
burg Roller Mills Co., Boston; C. B. 
Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co; 
Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Washington, ex-officio. 





DEATH OF DUTCH BAKER 
J. H. Haust, baker, Bussum, Holland, 
who for more than 50 years was presi- 
dent of the Royal Rusk & Cake Bak- 
eries J. H. Haust & Zonen, died at the 
age of 85. The funeral took place in 
Amsterdam on Nov. 3. 
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AGRICULTURAL LEADERS 
PREPARE FOR FIGHT 


Decide to Prepare No Definite Program for 
Forthcoming Congress in Meeting at 
St. Louls Last Week 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Leaders of farm or- 
ganizations representative of 18 states 
in the grain and cotton producing terri- 
tories of the Middle West met in this 
city, Nov. 16-17, manifestly for the pur- 
pose of laying out the legislative pro- 
cedure for agriculture at the coming con- 
gressional session. 

Although the present administration 
was severely criticized for its alleged in- 
activity in providing agricultural relief 
legislation, the conference, which was at- 
tended by nearly 200 representatives, 
refused to indorse any definite legislative 
bills, the thought being that agriculture 
would fare better at the hands of Con- 
gress if it went to Washington uncom- 
mitted to any set policy, and ready to 
move in whatever direction seemed best 
at the time. 

Former Governor Lowden, of Illinois, 
was the principal speaker at the initial 
session of the meeting. He appealed for 
the establishment of a federal farm 
board similar to that proposed in the 
farm relief bill which was defeated in 
the last Congress, and declared that it 
was unsound to compel the farmer to 
depend on the law of supply and de- 
mand, : 

In discussing the existing cotton situ- 
ation, he said the spinners of Europe are 
establishing the prices which prevail for 
the raw material in this country, and 
expressed the opinion that, were a fed- 
eral farm board in existence, the oppo- 
site would be true. 

Senator Caraway, of Arkansas, criti- 
cized the Coolidge administration and de- 
cried the attempt to aid cotton growers 
through the creation of a commission 
consisting of men who, he said, knew 
nothing about cotton. He also berated 
the movement against the farm relief 
bill. 

At the outset of the meeting, William 
Hirth, Columbia, Mo., chairman of the 
corn belt committee, assumed the tem- 
porary chairmanship. Later, Dr. Tait 
Butler, Memphis, Tenn., editor of the 
Southern Agriculturist, was made per- 
manent chairman. During the course of 
the meeting Dr. Butler remarked that, 
despite the low price of cotton, southern 
farmers are in better condition to go 
through such a crisis than ever before. 

On the second day of the meeting, a 
statement was adopted outlining the aims 
and purposes of the conference. This 
favored the establishment of an equi- 
table agricultural policy for the country, 
creation of a farm board to control sur- 
plus farm products and to aid co-opera- 
tive marketing, equalization of the posi- 
tion of agriculturists and industrialists 
in respect to the tariff, and an appeal 
for federal investigation into the activi- 
ties of those interests which have worked 
for the subordination of agriculture. 

Senator-elect Brookhart, of Iowa, at- 
tended the meetings on both days. He 
complimented agriculture on presenting 
such a united front, and also said that he 
thought the conference was wise in in- 
dorsing no particular legislation at this 
moment, In answer to the argument 
that the government should stay out of 
business, he cited the federal handling 
of the railroads, and said he had never 
heard any complaint of socialism about 
that. 

It was decided that legislative efforts 
before Congress should be carried on by 
the individual organizations which were 
represented at the meeting, rather than 
by a large, unwieldy organization, and 
hence no permanent association was 
formed or officers elected. 





SMALLER SUGAR YIELD EXPECTED 

New Orveans, La.—The New Orleans 
Sugar and Rice Exchange posted, on 
Nov. 16, its first official Sist of quota- 
tions on grades of sugar. This act fol- 
lowed the receipt of the first plantation 
granulated on the New Orleans market. 
The quotations follow: plantation granu- 
lated, 5.55¢ lb, less 2 per cent for cash; 
yellow clarified, 5 5-16@5%%c; raws, 96 
test, 4.58c. 

Virtually all mills in the cane belt are 
reported to be grinding. Present indica- 
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tions are that the total tonnage of cane 
will be very small, contrasted with that 
of the past several years, and the sucrose 
yield is expected to be disappointing. 





Arranging Winter Storage 

Toronto, Ont.—Already the grain in- 
terests of eastern Canada are making ar- 
rangements for winter storage of wheat 
in lake grain vessels. A large volume 
will be held afloat in this way during 
the winter, and many vessels are already 
chartered. Most of these will tie up at 
Georgian Bay and other lower lake ports, 
and the grain will be easily available 
for spring unloading. 

Lake space for wheat from Fort Wil- 
liam to Montreal is being quoted at 10c 
bu, to bay ports or Goderich 2c, and to 
Buffalo 21%4c. These figures are com- 
paratively low. 


COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
HEAD DIES AT CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Inn.—Dr. John A. Wesener, 
medico-legal expert and president of the 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, died 
Nov. 18 at his home, 200 East Pearson 
Street, aged 61. 

Dr. Wesener was a graduate of the 
University of Michigan and the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in Chicago, 
and was professor of chemistry in the 
medical school of the University of IIli- 
nois from 1891 to 1898. He came to 
Chicago in 1890, and in 1893 became con- 
nected with medical laboratories, and 
was president of the Food Laboratories 
organized in 1903. In 1918 this was re- 
organized and the Columbus Labora- 
tories was formed, and he served as 
president until his death. 

Dr. Wesener was recognized as one of 
the leading chemists in the country. He 
took part in many legal cases, such as 
the bleached flour case, and gave ex- 
pert testimony. He was the originator 
of the process of maturing flour now 
owned by the Industrial Appliance Co., 
and in 1925 originated a method of pre- 
paring cereal products from oats and 
other grains, which was described in The 
Northwestern Miller. ; 

He was a member of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago Athletic 
Association, Indian Hill Country Club 
and Lake Shore Athletic Club. He is 
survived by his widow, Lila Wesener, 
and one brother, Hugo G. Wesener. 

Funeral services were held Nov. 20 
from the chapel at 200 East Erie Street, 
Chicago, following which his body was 
taken to Owosso, Mich., his birthplace, 
for burial. 


SMALL FLOUR PACKAGES 
NOW LEGAL IN OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon.—As the result of 
litigation now pending in the Marion 
County court, mills and dealers have 
been advised by W. A. Dalziel, deputy 
state sealer of weights and measures, 
that the sale of flour, either white, whole 
wheat, graham or rye, in sacks of equal 
subdivision of a barrel of 196 lbs will 
be permitted until further notice. 

It was said that a demand for flour in 
sacks of smaller size than 9.8 Ibs has 
been created through the erection of 
apartment houses which permit tenants 
to keep only a small supply of flour and 
other commodities on hand. 

Millers and merchants have indicated 
that they will go before the next legisla- 
ture and request an amendment to the 
existing laws regarding the weight of 
flour packages. 











WHEN COLLECTING BANK FAILS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Several mills in 
the Southwest have recently become in- 
volved in litigation as a result of col- 
lecting banks failing before making re- 
turns on cashiers’ checks issued to mills 
in payment for flour. One company has 
had five such cases recently. In suing 
the collecting banks for payment on 
these checks, the mills received a favor- 
able decision from the lower courts, 
which was reversed by the court of ap- 
peals. 

A test case, brought jointly by the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation and the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
is now before the supreme court. In 





order to forestall this difficulty, several 
milling companies are now making a 
regular practice of marking on checks 
or drafts placed for collection that they 
are not placed for deposit, but for col- 
lection only, and that they should be 
handled as trust funds, and not mingled 
with the other moneys of the bank. 


TRADE COMMISSION GIVEN 
RIGHT TO SPECIAL APPEAL 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 23.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The circuit court of ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia today 
granted the Federal Trade Commission’s 
request for a special appeal in the mat- 
ter of the temporary injunction brought 
against it recently by a decision of the 
supreme court of the district. 





Mriyneapouis, Minn.—Commenting up- 
on the granting of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s request for a special ap- 
peal by the circuit court of appeals of 
the District of Columbia, Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, said: 

“The granting of this request has not 
altered the situation. The appeal was 
to have been made by one of two meth- 
ods, either regular or special. The spe- 
cial appeal was first denied; now this is 
granted. There was some,question of the 
right to a regular appeal under an inter- 
locutory order.” 





USE OF FLOUR IS RAPIDLY 
BEING ADOPTED IN TUNISIA 


Wasurineton, D. C.—Leland L. Smith, 
consul at Tunis, reports to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, that “the short 
grain crop in Tunisia this year offers an 
opportunity for American exporters. The 
1926 wheat crop was 10,184,000 bus, 
compared with 11,638,000 in 1925; barley 
8,267,000, compared with 6,890,000; oats 
214,000, compared with 276,000; corn 
189,000, compared with 224,000. The na- 
tive hard wheat crop supply, while suf- 
ficient for the population, will require 
mill blending with a quantity of import- 
ed soft wheat. The use of flour is being 
adopted rapidly by the natives, and the 
cultivation of soft wheat is not keeping 
pace with the growing demand. 





ARKANSAS JUDGE SUGGESTED 
FOR PLACE ON COMMISSION 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Joseph Taylor 
Robinson, senator from Arkansas, minor- 
ity leader in the Senate, has recommend- 
ed to President Coolidge the appointment 
of Edgar A. McCulloch, chief justice of 
the supreme court of Arkansas, to the 
vacancy in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The position belongs to a Demo- 
crat, according to the law, and the Presi- 
dent is known to feel that the appointee 
ought to be from a southern state. 





APPLICATION TO INCREASE 
VANCOUVER ELEVATOR RATES 


Toronto, Ont.—Millers and grain men 
in eastern Canada are taking consider- 
able interest in a case now being argued 
in British Columbia before the board of 
grain commissioners in which elevator 
charges at Vancouver are proposed to 
be raised. Naturally, the farming in- 
terests are against this application and 
will do what they can to prevent it. 





DISPARAGING INFERENCES STOPPED 

Among trade practices recently before 
the Federal Trade Commission in pri- 
vate hearings was one involving dispar- 
agement of a competitor’s product by 
inference. The offending manufacturer 
agreed to cease and desist forever the 
use in its advertisements of the repre- 
sentation of “Pancake Flour” and “Waf- 
fle Flour” as “All Wheat—It Keeps!” 
which “contained no corn meal or other 
substances which will attract the tiny 
bugs and worms that get into many cere- 
als in the summer time,” and from other- 
wise “using disparaging representations 
or comparisons to the effect that cereal 
products manufactured by competitors 
from corn flour have a greater tendency 
to spoil and to attract bugs and worms 
than cereal products manufactured by 
the respondent.” 








DISAPPOINTING NUMBER AT 
OHIO MILLERS’ MEETING 


Totevo, On1o.—The attendance at the 
fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, at the Neil House, Colum- 
bus, Nov. 18, was a disappointment to 
all concerned. Although the association 
has 165 mills on its roster of member- 
ship, it has been found difficult to get 
millers to attend these meetings. That 
may explain why there was only one 
session, starting with a luncheon and con- 
tinuing for part of the afternoon, with 
a comparatively short program. 

Out of a total attendance of 30, only 
20 were millers. The meeting was opened 
by F. W. Kibler, president, followed by 
the secretary, Frank H. Tanner, who 
read a report reviewing activities since 
the last meeting. 

Professor B. W. Dedrick, of the State 
College of Pennsylvania, spoke on the 
subject of practical milling, outlining a 
correspondence course in milling which 
is to be offered by the college. L. B. 
Palmer, president of the Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, who was on the pro- 
gram for an address on “Co-operation,” 
was not present. 

The feature of the meeting was an un- 
usually interesting address by A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, who spoke on some of the 
past accomplishments of the Federation, 
particularly referring to the package dif- 
ferentials, sales contract and the code of 
ethics, and relating the recent-experience 
had with the Federal Trade Commission, 

He said that the principal activity of 
the past year had been in the matter of 
cost accounting, and he gave a brief re- 
view of this work, indicating the ulti- 
mate purpose sought. It was unfortu- 
nate that a larger number of millers 
could not have heard his exposition of 
this subject. 

He said that the work had brought out 
the need of the industry for some simple 
textbook or primer on mill bookkeeping, 
as a preliminary to a uniform cost ac- 
counting system, and that such a book 
soon would be published by the Fed- 
eration. Among the things advocated 
are the formation of a budget, the sep- 
aration of grain from milling activities, 
the figuring of costs on the replacement 
value of wheat, the valuation of feed at 
$2 ton less than the market in figuring 
costs, and the establishment of a daily 
cost card. Mr. Husband illuminated his 
talk with various incidents serving to 
bring out the points he made. 

There was a round table discussion 
covering various subjects, participated in 
by many of the millers present. 

Among the representatives of outside 
interests at the meeting were H. E. 
Reynolds, of the Novadel Process Cor- 
poration, Irving Hall, of the Chase Bag 
Co., L. B. Wilson, of the Chatfield & 
Woods Sack Co., R. C. Van Horn and 
O. King, of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
-— D. R. Jones, of the Raymond Bag 

0. 





DR. E. E. WERNER LEAVES 
SPARKS MILLING CO. 


Dr. E. E. Werner, technical advisor to 
the Millers’ National Federation, and 
consulting chemist for the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, IIl., since 1909, has re- 
signed from the latter position. In the 
future he will devote his entire time to 
research work and other plans calling for 
his attention. Through his new arrange- 
ment he expects to be able to devote 
more consideration to his work in behalf 
of the Federation. 





SUGGEST FEDERATION MASS 
MEETING IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A suggestion was 
made to Sydney Anderson, president of 
the Millers’ National Federation, last 
week, that the Federation plan to hold 
a mass meeting of its members in Kan- 
sas City next spring. This followed a 
statement by Mr. Anderson that French 
Lick Springs, Ind., and Chicago, were 


points being considered for such a meet- 
ing. Mr. Anderson said that he felt 
Kansas City might be more available to 
all sections of the country than any other 
location. 
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Cuicaco, Inu.—The outstanding events 
of the meeting of the American Bakers 
Association board of governors, held at 
the Webster Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 17, 
were the election of Henry Stude, Hous- 
ton, Texas, as president, and the adop- 
tion of the new federation plan of or- 
ganization. Mr. Stude served as presi- 
dent of this association about nine years 
ago, and his selection at this time should 
practically guarantee the successful car- 
rying out of the new form of organiza- 
tion. Aside from serving as president, 
he has been a member of the board of 
governors, and has been present at prac- 
tically every meeting. He is one of the 
best-known bakers in the country. 

Senator Rabenold explained the fed- 
eration plan to the board. This was sug- 
gested at the Atlantic City convention, 
and provides for federating the mem- 
bership of all state and group-state as- 





Louis A. Schillinger, First Vice President 
of the American Bakers Association 


sociations, with the ultimate aim of 
granting to every member in such asso- 
ciations the rights, privileges and bene- 
fits of local, state and national member- 
ship under one set of dues, and represen- 
tation in electing the board of governors 
of the American Bakers Association. 
The plan is that all present members 
of the American Bakers Association shall 
hereafter pay their dues through their 
own state or group-state association 
whenever such association shall agree to 
receive these dues and forward them to 
the American Bakers Association, and 
shall further agree that for a period of 
five years the sum total of these dues 
Shall not be less than they were for 1926. 
The plan further provides that any 
such association securing additional paid 
members for the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation on the established basis of $25 
per oven per annum can for the term 
of five years retain all the dues collected 
in excess of those it guarantees to pay. 
These additional dues are to be used by 
the state or group-state organizations 
only as the American Bakers Association 
may approve, and shall later specify, it 
being understood in general terms that 
the money should be used only for a re- 
duction in local dues, to maintain a paid 
Secretary, for making payments to the 
American Bakers Association and to the 
American Institute of Baking for secre- 
tarial work, nutrition workers, literature, 
material, or other services rendered, and 
for scholarships in the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. 
_After associations accept the federa- 
tion plan, they shall elect from their 
members, who are also members of the 
American Bakers Association, delegates 
on the basis of one for each 50 ovens 


paying dues into the American Bakers 
Association, and these delegates shall 
meet annually and elect the board of 
governors of the American Bakers As- 
sociation. On the basis of the present 
membership, this would allow 83 dele- 
gates, and these delegates will actually 
represent all of the members of their 
local associations, and will come to the 
annual meeting with instructions which 
will enable them to express fully the will 
of the membership of their local asso- 
ciations. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, president of the 
American Institute of Baking, reported 
briefly the plans of the institute for the 
coming five years. For seven years, he 
said, the institute had been building a 
training school and laboratories to serve 
the industry, and had been promising 
the retail baker to do something for him. 
Now the institute plans to establish a 
school for the retail baker on pastry and 
sweet goods. It will also offer extension 
courses to those who have graduated 
from the school, but who still want to 
keep in close contact with it. The in- 
stitute expects to establish a course in 
merchandising and advertising, and to 
give short courses to members of the al- 
lied trades, enabling them to get a wider 
knowledge of the use of their products in 
the bakeshop. Bakers have not used the 
service laboratories to the extent they 
should, Dr. Barnard complained, as they 
have not realized the scope of this work. 
He said a staff of field men was needed 
to carry on in bakeshops the work now 
being conducted at the institute. The 
millers should be told, he thought, that 
the finest research laboratory in the 
country is at the institute, and that the 
only sound work on flour is being carried 
on there. 

Dr. Barnard announced that the Amer- 
ican Gas Association had agreed to 
finance a $5,000 research fellowship at 
the institute, the purpose being to inves- 
tigate the different kinds of heat for 
baking and the work to be under the 
supervision of the president and officers 
of the institute. The gas association will 
build three ovens. 

The board, by resolution, authorized 
counsel to prepare uniform constitution 
and bylaws for associations adopting the 
federation plan, and to prepare a form 
of guaranty and subunderwriting for the 
various organizations adopting the plan. 
Past presidents of the American Bakers 
Association were elected life members. 
Appointment of correspondents in every 
state was recommended to keep officers 
and committees of the national body 
posted as to current legislative matters. 
It was resolved to appoint a committee 
to investigate and report on the return 
of stale bread, this committee to repre- 
sent the public, the grocer and the bak- 
ing industry. The following members 
were suggested: Mrs. Walter McNabb 





M. Lee Marshall, Re-elected Treasurer of 
the American Bakers Association 
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Henry Stude, Newly Elected President of 
the American Bakers Association 


Miller, of the American Child Health 
Association, W. D. Smedley, secretary 
of the Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Philadelphia, and E. L. Cline, of the 
Continental Baking Corporation. 

Other officers elected, aside from Mr. 
Stude, were: L. A. Schillinger, Gardner 
Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore, first vice presi- 
dent; J. M. Livingston, Chicago, second 
vice president; M. Lee Marshall, Bak- 
eries Service Corporation, New York, 
treasurer. L. F. Bolser, Champion Ani- 
mal Food Products Co., Minneapolis, was 
re-elected chairman finance committee; 
L. A. Schillinger, chairman public rela- 
tions committee; Henry Stude, chairman 
trade and industrial relations commit- 
tee; O. F. Parker, Parker-Buckey Bak- 
ing Co., New Britain, Conn., chairman 
trade promotion committee; L. C. Schu- 
maker, American Cone & Pretzel Co., 
Philadelphia, chairman institute commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Stude, in taking the chair, pre- 
sented L. J. Schumaker with a past 
president’s badge. A general discussion 
took place as to whether the annual 
meeting next year should be as hereto- 
fore, or whether it would be advisable 
to hold a general meeting. Sentiment 
proved to be in favor of a big meeting, 
to be held in Chicago in September, the 
exact dates to be selected by the execu- 
tive committee. 

Just before adjournment L. F. Bolser 
was elected a life member, as he had 
served as president. 

Although the board was scheduled to 
meet on two days, most of the governors 
were in Chicago several days before the 
meeting, and therefore much of the busi- 
ness was put through without the usual 
discussion. 

Members of the board present were: 
L. A. Schillinger, Gardner Bakeries, Inc., 
Baltimore; Glenn O. Garber, Garber 
Baking Co., Frederick, Md.; S. S. Wat- 
ters, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh; M. 
Lee Marshall, Bakeries Service Corpora- 
tion, New York; P. F. Peterson, P.:F. 
Peterson Baking Co., Omaha; L. Storck, 
Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. Va; 
Henry Stude, Texas Bread Co., Hous- 
ton; H. H. Haynes, Haynes-Foster Bak- 
ing Co., Portland; F. Rushton, George 
Rushton Baking Co., Kansas City, Kan- 
sas; L. F. Bolser, Champion Animal 
Food Products Co., Minneapolis; Leroy 
Rogers, American Bakeries Co., Atlan- 
ta; A. H. Hathaway, C. F. Hathaway & 
Sons, Boston; L. J. Schumaker, Ameri- 
can Cone & Pretzel Co., Philadelphia; B. 
B. Smith, Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas 
City; E. J. Hotchkiss, I. Z. Spaulding 
Co., Inc., Binghamton, N. Y; J. M. Liv- 
ingston, Chicago; J. D. Dwyer, Firch 
Baking Co., Erie, Pa; C. G. Nill, Nill 
& Jess Co., Watertown, N. Y; O. F. 
Parker, Parker-Buckey Baking Co., New 
Britain, Conn; Robert Mersbach, Mers- 
bach’s Bakery, Chicago; Harry Freer, 
Chicago; John McCarthy, Purity Bak- 





eries Corporation, Chicago; I, Z. Etten- 
son, Kilpatrick Purity Baking Co., Den- 
ver; Richard Wahl, Whiteside Baking 
Co., Louisville. 

On Nov. 15 a conference of executive 
officers of state and group-state associa- 
tions was held at the headquarters of 
the American Bakers Association, The 
federation plan was presented and thor- 
oughly discussed. A unanimous vote of 
thanks was given the American Bakers 
Association for submitting such a plan, 
and all those in attendance expressed 
themselves as being willing to present 
the proposal to their local associations as 
soon as it was approved by the board of 
governors. Representatives of the New 
York State Bakers’ Association an- 
nounced that they were willing immedi- 
ately to adopt the federation plan, and 
had in fact already taken such action as 
would enable them to sign a five-year 
guaranty for their dues, amounting to 
$10,100 per annum. B. Apple, president 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
reported that his executive committee 
had approved the federation plan, and 
that it would be presented to the mem- 
bership at the midwinter meeting in 
January, when he felt sure it would be 
officially approved. Officers of other 
state organizations promised that at the 
midwinter meetings of their associations 
they would present the plan, with every 
assurance of success. 

Among those present at this confer- 
ence were: Frank A. Lyon, secretary 
New York State Bakers’ Association; 
O. F. Parker, president New England 
Bakers’ Association; H. D. Likins, busi- 
ness manager New England Bakers’ As- 
sociation; B. Apple, president, and C. 
C. Latus, secretary, Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association; Gus A. Wilde, presi- 
dent Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation; H. W. Crider, Western Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association; L. C. 





Julian M. Livingston, Second Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Association 


Schillinger, vice president Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association; Fred D. 
Pfening, secretary Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation; Charles Ehlers, secretary Indi- 
ana Bakers’ Association; Oscar J. Roth, 
president Kentucky Bakers’ Association ; 
R. W. Branch, secretary Southern Bak- 
ers’ Association; P. Schulze, president 
Racine (Wis.) Bakers’ Association; R. 
A. Pate, president Fox River Valley 
Bakers’ Association, Elgin, Ill; L. C. 
Kautz, president, and C. O. Schweick- 
hardt, secretary, Iowa Bakers’ Associa- 
tion; Elmer Zimmerman, president Mis- 
souri Bakers’ Association; Paul Fuqua, 
president Texas Bakers’ Association; 
Arthur Weiss, president Rocky Moun- 
tain Bakers’ Association; H. H. Haynes, 
northwestern states, Portland; John M. 
Hartley, secretary Associated Bakers of 
America. Several members of the board 
of governors and officers of the institute 
were also in attendance. 
S. O. Werner. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour‘ buyers came in on the breaks 
in wheat last week for a good volume of 
buying, with the result that sales by 
spring wheat mills probably averaged 
90 per cent of capacity, a considerable 
improvement over conditions which have 
prevailed during the past few weeks. 

Most of the buying was scattered, no 
exceptionally large orders being reported 
booked either by bakers or jobbers. Sev- 
eral lots of 5,000 bbls were sold, and a 
few of 10,000. Thus far this week, busi- 
ness has fallen off. Flour prices are 
unchanged to 10¢ bbl lower than a week 
ago. 

Directions Improved.—Several mills re- 
port an improvement in shipping instruc- 
tions against old bookings, some of them 
attributing it to the fact that buyers are 
anxious to secure lake-and-rail rates be- 
fore the close of riavigation at lake ports. 
Others, however, see a general improve- 
ment in the buyers’ attitude toward 
cleaning up delinquent business. A few 
mills report the situation unchanged. 

Clears Continue Strong.—Clears still 
are strong and in good request, with 
some mills out of the market on these 
grades. A feature of the situation is that 
several mills reported sales of clears 
made last week at prices equal to or 
slightly higher than the amount they 
were able to secure from the same buy- 
ers for their patent flour. 

Eaport Business—Improvement was 
noted last week in export business. For- 
eign buyers indicated a willingness to 
come into the market on the breaks. 
Scattered sales of patents were reported 
te South America, and a few to the Con- 
tinent. Considerable complaint is heard 
of the prevailing freight rates. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Nov. 23 Year ago 

COCCOM ccccccccceces $7.70@8.00 $8.75 @9.25 
Standard patent ..... 7.30@7.85 8.560@8.85 
Second patent ....... 7.10@7.65 8.25@8.65 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.70@6.90 7.90@8.15 
First clear, jute*..... 6.55@6.75 6.40@6.70 
Second clear, jute*... 4.60@5.10 4.20@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 6.75@6.85 7.60@7.85 
Graham, standard .... 6.10@6.40 7.560@7.60 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 


The price of semolinas fluctuated con- 
siderably last week. Buyers came into 
the market when it advanced a trifle, and 
scampered away when it declined. Du- 
rum receipts are comparatively light, 
with premiums 1@2c higher. No. 2 sem- 
olina is quoted at 4%@4%c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis; No. 3 semolina, 4% 
@4%c; durum fancy patent, 41/2c. 

In the week ending Nov. 20, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 59,620 
bbls durum products, compared with 62,- 
584 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SS | Ree 529,200 196,505 37 
Previous week .. 529,200 199,404 37 
WOOP GMO 200K 622,000 267,187 61 
Two years ago... 559,800 229,068 41 
Three years ago. 561,100 280,775 50 
Four years ago.. 560,400 427,371 76 
Five years ago... 546,000 280,145 72 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 9,950 bbls last week, 4,470 
in the previous week, 1,600 a year ago, 
and 6,142 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and two from 





Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov, 14-20 ...... 273,840 170,756 62 
Previous week .. 402,540 221,245 54 
Year ago ....... 424,890 299,737 71 
Two years ago... 424,890 280,857 66 
Three years ago. 334,440 215,805 65 
Four years ago.. 388,440 279,562 72 
Five years ago... 421,890 186,440 42 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1926 1926 1926 1925 
Oct. 23. 62 69,440 269,394 297,792 3,317 3,312 
Oct. 30. 62 70,340 259,263 304,343 4,663 1,773 
Nov. 6 59 66,540 266,768 302,705 2,117 2,317 
Nov. 13 59 67,090 221,245 290,820 2,745 1,894 
Nov. 20 44 45,640 170,756 299,737 3,132 2,788 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 


Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1 to 


Nov. 20, 1926, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


r--~-Output— -~Exports— 
9 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 3,127 3,749 37 21 
De. POM coves 150 151 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 276 341 oa owe 
Outside ....... 2,756 3,489 51 31 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 181% were in operation Nov. 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
BE, F, G and rye mills. 


TRAFFIC CLUB BANQUET 


Some 800 guests attended a banquet 
held by the Minneapolis Traffic Club at 
the ballroom of the Nicollet Hotel, on 
Nov. 18. C. T. Vandenover, president 
of the club, was toastmaster, and the 
principal speaker was Douglas Malloch, 
writer, Chicago. Among guests of hon- 
or at the speakers’ table were the fol- 
lowing millers: James Ford Bell, presi- 
dent of the Washburn Crosby Co., Albert 
C. Loring, president of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Willis C. Helm, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., and president 
of the Northwest Spring Wheat Millers’ 
Club, and G. M. Palmer, president of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, and of 
the Southern Minnesota Mills. 


COST ACCOUNTING CONSIDERED 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, Chicago, 
and H. H. Hanneman, of Stevenson, 
Harrison & Jordan, New York, ex- 
plained the cost accounting system at a 
luncheon meeting of the Northwest 
Spring Wheat Millers’ Club, held at the 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, on Nov. 23. 
A representative group was present, in- 
cluding a number of mill executives and 
their auditors. 


MOTION PICTURES PRESENTED 


The Fleischmann Co.’s motion pictures, 
“What Shall We Eat Today?” and “Basic 
Sweet Dough,” were shown at Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, on Nov. 22. The 
program was given for flour men and 
members of the baking courses at the 
institute. Thomas Shereen and G. H. 
Ekstedt, of The Fleischmann Co., were in 
charge of the program, and spoke briefly 
following the presentation of the pictures. 
About 50 attended the meeting. Follow- 
ing the program, a luncheon, consisting 








of coffee and goods made with the basic 
sweet dough formula, was served. 


NOTES 

C. L. Grandy, Chicago, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., is in Minneapolis 
this week. 

E. J. Dalby, representative of the 
Wolf Co., Minneapolis, is deer hunting at 
Crane Lake, Minn. 

J. B. Davis, assistant sales manager 
for the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, was in Pittsburgh last week. 

C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
turned from a trip to eastern markets. 

Edward Nelson, senior member of Nel- 
son & Peterson, grain and farm stock 
feed, Duluth, died last week after a 
month’s illness. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneapo- 
lis, has been elected a vice president of 
the Civic & Commerce Association. 

W. M. Dodge, vice president of the 
Rapid River (S. D.) Milling Co., was in 
Minneapolis last week to attend the fu- 
neral of his brother, John S. Dodge. 

T. Kroepelien, general manager .of A: 
S. Unitas, importer, Bergen, Norway, 
was in Minneapolis early this week, visit- 
ing Joseph W. Mashek, vice president of 
the Empire Milling Co. 

Miss May Colwell, for several years a 
bookkeeper in the office of the Weaver 
Co., Minneapolis, died, on Nov. 18. She 
contracted double pneumonia and was ill 
for several weeks. 

O. A. McCrea, manager of the feed 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, spent a few days last 
week hunting deer on his reserve north 
of Cass Lake, Minn. 

L. E. Herring and C. A. Ames, of the 
J. V. Bass Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, and 
their wives, were in Minneapolis last 
week, visiting the Commander Mill Co. 
and attending the Minnesota-Michigan 
football game. 

C. A. Weaver, president of the Weaver 
Co., mill supplies, Minneapolis, will leave, 
on Nov. 28, for Toronto, Montreal and 
Quebec. He will be gone for about three 
weeks, returning by way of New York 
and Philadelphia, visiting relatives in the 
latter city. 

Among out-of-town men in Minneapo- 
lis over the week end to attend the Min- 
nesota-Michigan football game were: H. 
M. Meech, president of the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co; E. C. Veeck, first 
vice president of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm; Frank Bolton, of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato; F. A. 
Ruenitz, president of the Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Inc; Richard Hoyt, 
of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., miller, Lake 
City; R. R. Bond, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
salesman for the H. H. King Flour Mills 
Co. 


GREAT FALLS 


Flour prices are at the low point for 
this season. Shipping directions have 
been coming in freely, and some mills are 
operating at full capacity. Flour book- 
ings are very slow, with few inquiries. 
Quotations, Nov. 20: first patent $7.50 
bbl, f.o.b., Great Falls; standard patent, 
$7.40; first clear, $6.60. 

NOTES 

Plans are progressing rapidly for the 
firteenth annual state corn and tenth 
annual utility seed show to be held in 
Sidney, Jan. 26-28, 

Grain shipments from the Great Falls 
area this year were much larger than 
in 1925, according to A. A. Wilson, Seat- 
tle, assistant general freight agent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. 

Montana’s wheat quality this year is 
considerably better than last year, ac- 
cording to George H. Moran, chief of 
the state grain inspection laboratory 
here. Mr. Moran says that wheat which 
was not threshed until the excessive 
moisture which came from the Septem- 
ber storms had evaporated, is only test- 
ing about 13 per cent moisture. 

Some 13,000,000 bus wheat, about half 
of the crop on the Great Northern sys- 
tem in the state, has been shipped, ac- 
cording to J. F. Pewters, assistant gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent. He 








said that his original estimate of 26,- 
000,000 bus in Great Northern territory 
in Montana apparently will be substan- 
tiated. Wheat shipments have been heay- 
ier this year than last, according to 
Mr. Pewters. 

Montana was represented by only two 
exhibits of grain at the Pacific Interna- 
tional Hay and Grain Show at Portland 
early this month, but they upheld her 
reputation. A sample of Marquis wheat, 
exhibited by F. M. Eyrich, Columbus, 
won first place in its class and also was 
awarded the sweepstakes prize over all 
hard red spring wheats. A sample of 
Kota wheat exhibited by T. H. Busteed 
was awarded the blue ribbon in the “any 
other spring wheat” class. ] 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Sales of flour last week continued 
slow, but there was an increased inquiry. 
Bearish views prevail, and watchful 
waiting is the order among buyers. East- 
ern dealers show a little more anxiety 
about getting delivery, and mills expect 
to be able to clear all contracts by the 
last boat departures. Instructions from 
other sections are little better than slow. 
Clear is in demand, but the mills are 
working to catch up on old orders and 
have none to offer. 

Durum flour sales have improved, due 
to the willingness of eastern buyers to 
cover forward requirements on a larger 
scale. Contracts mostly specified sail- 
ings by the close of navigation. 

Quotations, Nov. 20, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 

1926 1925 


First patent ......... $7.80@8.05 $8.55 @8.30 
Second patent ....... 7.45@7.80 8.30@8.55 
First clear, jute ..... 7.15@7.40 7.30@7.70 
Second clear, jute ... 6.10@6.35 4.85@5.00 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Se ON, 646.60 00.00680 car 33,700 $1 
Previous week .......:... 23,045 62 
sf RETR 29,270 79 
Two years ago ........... 26,530 72 


NOTES 

W. P. Majo, manager of the Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., is at Detroit and 
Cleveland on a business trip. 

W. Ringrose, a milling engineer of 
Herne Bay, Eng., visited the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. offices last week. 

A large number of grain and milling 
men attended the Minnesota-Michigan 
football game at Minneapolis on Nov. 20. 


One mill worked at heavier than usual 
rate last week getting stuff out for load- 
ing on last boats, but the other only 
worked two days, owing to lack of ship- 
ping orders. 


Joseph Feuer, of the Continental Grain 
Co., New York, was in Duluth on Nov, 
13 applying for admission to member- 
ship in the Board of Trade through the 
transfer to him of a membership in the 
name of H. A. Wernli, Minneapolis. 

F. G. Cartson. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING 
LETS BUILDING CONTRACT 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The contract for 
building the International Milling Co.’s 
plant at Buffalo has been let to Peter- 
son-Colwell, Inc., Minneapolis. The New 
England Foundation Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
which has the contract for building the 
foundation, is expected to have that work 
completed within a week. The contract 
for the machinery has not been let. 

According to the terms of the mill 
building agreement, the plant will be 
finished by April 1. The mill, which will 
be of re-enforced concrete and brick, will 
have a capacity of 5,000 bbls. It is ex- 
pected to have the plant in operation 
by next fall. 

The International Milling Co. pur- 
chased the site for the mill from B. F. 
Schwartz & Co. in July. It adjoins the 
big Marine elevator, and is close to the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s plant on the 
Buffalo River front. 








CROP REPORTING DATE CHANGED 

Secretary Jardine, of the Department 
of Agriculture, has authorized postpone- 
ment of the final general crop report of 
the department from Dec. 18 to Dec. 20 
at 4 p.m., the department recently an- 
nounced. 
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Correspondents at Atchison, Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
Cable Address: “‘Palmking”’ 


KANSAS CITY 


The most substantial decline in prices 
to occur in many weeks stimulated flour 
business considerably last week. Both 
Missouri River and interior southwestern 
mills shared in the increase. Bookings 
were generally for delivery in 60 to 120 
days, and few of them involved large 
amounts, lots of as much as 10,000 bbls 
being unusual, Most of the flour was 
purchased near the full decline, and de- 
mand contracted as prices reacted up- 
ward. 

Jobbers Principal Buyers.—Eastern 
jobbers took the largest volume, but dis- 
triutors in other sections of the country 
also were active. Bakers, particularly 
the larger ones, showed interest as prices 
broke, but booked comparatively small 
amounts. 

shipping Instructions Better—Old 
contracts are being ordered out .steadily, 
Production is showing a slight increase 
from week to week. Operations are at 
better than the normal rate for late No- 
vember. Specifications are not piling up 
at mills, but they are consistent, This 
condition is true both along the Missouri 
River and at other points in the South- 
west. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St 
Joseph and Salina, Additional tables 
give the ss and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 14-20 ...... 360,660 268,521 74 
Previous week .. 359,310 266,909 74 
Year G80 ccccces 372,960 193,794 51 
Two years ago... 367,710 271,830 73 
Five-year average (same week).... 65 
Ten-year average (same week).,.... 72 
KANSAS CITY 
Nov. 14-20 ...... 175,500 152,528 86 
Previous week .. 175,500 144,211 82 
Year a@@O .....66 151,500 116,304 77 
Two years ago... 148,500 105,381 71 
Five-year average (same week).... 75 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 81 
WICHITA 
Nov. 14-20 .....+> 62,400 54,950 88 
Previous week .. 62,400 47,778 76 
Year Q@80 ..cecses 65,700 $1,312 47 
Two years ago... 65,700 45,670 69 
ST. JOSEPH 
Nov. 14-20 ...... 47,400 39,126 82 
Previous week .. 47,400 45,029 95 
Year @80 .occves 47,400 38,942 82 
Two years ago... 47,400 37,030 78 
SALINA 
Nov. 14-20 ...... 37,800 34,833 90 
Previous week .. 37,800 33,144 87 
Year ago ...+++- 45,000 25,127 55 
Two years ago... 46,200 30,413 66 
ATCHISON 
Nov. 14-20 .....+. 29,700 29,857 100 
Previous week ., 29,700 25,566 86 
Year Q@8O0 ...eoee 29,400 24,561 83 
OMAHA 
Nov. 14620 ...... 27,300 23,848 88 
Previous week .. 27,300 21,933 80 
Year Q80 «ccccee 27,300 20,670 76 
Two years ago... 27,300 23,563 86 


Export Business Light——With the ex- 
ception of moderate sales to established 
trade in Latin America, practically no 
new export business is being worked. 
Besides the ocean rate situation, making 
for high prices, there are other restrict- 
ing factors, 

Clears.—Clears are strong, despite a 
lighter inquiry that is principally the 
result of the small difference in price be- 
tween these and better grades. Most of 
the current production is going into do- 
mestic channels, 

Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 20, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.05@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.60@7.05; 
Straight, $6.40@6.65; first clear, $5.60@ 











5.95; second clear, $4.95@5.15 ; low grade, 
$4.65@4.80. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


NOV. 14-30 2... cccccccccccccccseccceses 68 
Previous week 
WOOP BBO. nccsccccvcccccscvcesssecccecs 42 


Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business active, 18 fair, and 40 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
29,785 bbls last week, 18,023 in the pre- 
vious week, 9,694 a year ago, and 31,098 
two years ago, 


NOTES 

About six mixed feed manufacturers 
had educational and advertising displays 
at the American Royal Live Stock Show, 
held here last week. 

John H. Lynds, one of the founders 
of the Vanderslice-Lynds Co., grain 
dealers, died at his home here last week. 
He was 82 years old. 

A number of the leading grain firms 
acted as hosts to about 50 millers at a 
dinner given at the Kansas City Club 
the evening of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League meeting here. 

E. A. Rowray, Iowa representative for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a fortnight’s hunting trip 
near Pine River, Minn. He also spent 
several days at Minneapolis. 

A large number of millers and grain 
men from Kansas City and interior 
points in Kansas and Missouri attended 
the annual football game between the 
universities of Kansas and Missouri, 
which was played Nov. 20 at Columbia, 
Mo. 

James E. Houston, president of the 
Houston Grain Co., has applied for a 
change of representation on his member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
In the future he will handle grain op- 
tions for the Bruce Bros. Grain Co., and 
his own firm will be liquidated. 

H. S. Cain, who recently resigned from 
the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., to become sales manager for the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, has 
actively taken up the work of the latter 
position. He will move his family to 
Sterling within the next week or two. 

B. Frank Hines, 46 years old, a mill- 
wright employed by the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., was found dead last week in the 
shaft of a freight elevator at the com- 
pany’s plant here. He is believed to 
have been struck by the elevator when 
he looked up to see if it was descending. 

George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., will be host 
to a party of 10 at the annual Army- 
Navy football game to be played on 
Thanksgiving Day at Chicago. One of 
Mr. Hincke’s sons is a graduate of West 
Point, and is now a lieutenant in the 
regular army. 

Thomas O’Connor, president and di- 
rector of purchasing for the Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation, St. Paul, with Mrs. 
O’Connor and their daughter, Irene, 
spent all of last week in Kansas City 
attending the American Royal Live 
Stock Show. They had several fine 
horses entered in the exhibits. R. L. 
Nafziger, vice president of the Purity 
organization, also had several horses en- 
tered in the list. 


A total of 78,011,000 bus wheat was 
received in Kansas City during the first 
10 months of 1926, or 50 per cent more 
than was received in all of 1925, accord- 
ing to records of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. Receipts for this year, to 
date, are within ebout 10,000,000 bus of 
the total receipts for 1924, which was a 
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all records in 
exception of 
1921, when the Kansas City market re- 
ceived over. 110,000,000 bus. 
Receipts of wheat at Kansas City last 
week were smaller than those of a year 


good wheat year, topp 
the last 26 years with t 


ago. Local receivers say that the recent 
decline in the market has been chiefly 
responsible for the smaller marketing. 
The fact that the corn harvest is under 
way also had some effect. It is believed 
the movement will continue relatively 
light for another week or two, after 
which the customary pre-holiday in- 
crease is anticipated. 

A “wheat festival train,” designed to 
encourage the production of better 
wheat, probably will be operated over 
Santa Fe lines in Kansas for the second 
time this year. Requests for such a train 
have come from several important wheat 
growing sections of the state, and the 
railroad has agreed to furnish one if the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, the 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation, and other interested organiza- 
tions will supply speakers and demon- 
strations, 


WICHITA 


With the lowering of prices, flour de- 
mand picked up last week and consider- 
able new business is being handled. 
Shipping directions are holding up fairly 
well. Export demand remains rather 
quiet. Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kan- 
sas City, Nov. 20: short patent, $7.90 
bbl; straight, $7.40; clears, $6.40. 


NOTES 

J. M. Bla‘r, of the Lyons (Kansas) 
Flour Milling Co., visited Wichita mills 
last week. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
visited Wichita mills last week. 

Fred Burrall, general eastern represen- 
tative of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
with headquarters in Buffalo, visited the 
home office last week, 

Roger S. Hurd, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., attended the meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
held in Kansas City last week. 

Andrew Smith, sales manager for, and 
G. M. Lowry, secretary of, the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., attended the meeting of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League in 
Kansas City last week. 

Officers and directors of the Kansas 
Bakers’ Association held a meeting in 
Wichita last week to arrange for the 
annual meeting to be held here during 
the third week in March. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., and Mrs. Jackman, have 
returned from Memphis, Tenn., where 
they spent the past fortnight. On their 
return, they stopped in Kansas City to 
attend the meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League. 


OKLAHOMA 


The cotton situation continues to af- 
fect the flour milling business in domes- 
tic territory. The movement is consid- 
erably below normal for the season, and 
mills operated at about 50 per cent of 
capacity last week. Specifications were 
slow, and jobbers report a sluggish retail 
demand. Little bakery buying is report- 
ed. Millers, however, are optimistic. 
Conditions, they say, are certain to 
change in the South and Southwest as 
soon as the machinery for controlling 
the cotton situation is operating. Some 
of them expect an important revival of 
business by Dec. 1. Foreign orders in 
this territory came principally from Lat- 
in America, and were limited. Oklahoma 
mills quoted soft wheat short patent flour 
at an average of $8 bbl and hard wheat 
short patent at $7.80. 


NOTES 

George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, re- 
cently was elected a vice president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Flour exports last week at Galveston 
showed that 7,000 sacks went to London, 
30 tons to Bremen, 900 to Hamburg, 
2,200 to Rotterdam, 297 to Port au 
Prince, 455 to San Juan, 150 to Maya- 
ewe 273 to Ponce, and 48 tons to Agua- 
dilla, 

The birthday cake that ornamented 
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WILL ROGERS ON FARM RELIEF 
| Kansas Crry, Mo.—Will Rog- 
| ers, concluding an extensive trip 
| through the Southwest, made a 
| speech in Kansas City last week. 
| Here is. what he had to say about 
| the farm relief agitation: 

“The trouble with America is 
| that we all want to join something. | 

We want to help each other collec- 

tively, and do nothing individual- | 

ly. If somebody announced there | 
was to be an egg laying contest in | 

Bulgaria, I bet we would have | 

more delegates, and they’d lay less 

eggs than anybody there. 
“All this talk about farmer’s re- | 
| lief makes me think of Cal’s solu- | 
tion. When he talked in Chicago | 
| vhey told him the farmers were | 
| asking for relief, and he better go | 
out there and say something about | 
it. He spoke to ’em, but he didn’t | 
relieve em any. 

“He just went out there and | 
said, ‘Farmer, you're in a hole. | 
I can’t get you out, but I'll lay | 
down with you.’ ” 











the banquet table at an Oklahoma City 
hotel, Nov. 16, when the nineteenth anni- 
versary of statehood was observed, was a 
product of Mrs. Simmons’ Home Bake 
Shop and one of the largest ever made 
in Oklahoma. It was 36 inches high, 34 
in diameter, 108 in circumference, and 
weighed 45 lbs. Imprints of the state 
seal and of seals of Indian tribes of the 
state were on the side. 


HUTCHINSON 


Slightly improved flour sales featured 
last week’s trading. Most of the new 
business came in small bookings for 
early shipment. All sales were to the do- 
mestic trade, high freight rates prob- 
ably accounting for the lack of inquiry 
from abroad. Shipping directions came 
more freely, and some increase in opera- 
tions is reported. Quotations, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City, Nov. 20: short pat- 
ent, $7.25@7.60 bbl; straight, $6.85@ 
7.10; first clear, $6.45@6.50. 


NOTES 


J. J. Mann, secretary of the Southern 
Kansas Millers’ Club, with headquarters 
in Wichita, called on local millers last 
week. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
is on a business trip to Chicago and 
other points in the central states. 


P. H, Baum, sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., left last week 
for a two weeks’ trip which will take 
him to the eastern seaboard. 

A. L, Jacobson, manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, and Alvin 
Long, manager of the Central Kansas 
Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas, attended the 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League in Kansas City last week. 

Fred F. Burns, manager of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. 
Burns, left last week for Boston to 
spend the Thanksgiving holidays with 
their son, Ewing Burns, who is a student 
at Dartmouth. 


ATCHISON 


Declining prices stimulated flour busi- 
ness last week, Most sales were made 
to eastern jobbers, who have been con- 
sistently bearish in their views. Inquiry 
developed from the larger bakers, but 
only small lots were purchased. Ship- 
ping directions are fairly good, and all 
local plants are operating on a full-time 
basis, with one running Sunday. Ex- 
port trade is quiet. Quotations, Nov. 20, 
basis cotton 98’s, Missouri River: hard 
wheat short patent $7.20@7.40 bbl, 
straight $6.90@7.10, first clear $5.70@6; 
soft wheat short patent $6.90@7.10, 
straight $6.60@6.80, first clear $5.70@6. 


NOTES 

J. G. Syphers, local manager for the 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., recently pur- 
chased a residence here. 

The Board of Trade held a meeting 

here last week for the elevator interests 

of northwestern Missouri and north- 
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eastern Kansas. E. J. Smiley, secretary 
of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, addressed the meeting. 

Alan Brockhoff, of A. F. Brockhoff 
& Co., Melbourne, Australia, visited 
Atchison last week, going later to Kan- 
sas City and other southwestern mill- 
ing centers. Mr. Brockhoff is in this 
country studying American methods of 
manufacturing crackers and self-rising 
flour. About 75 per cent of the flour 
used in Australia is self-rising, he said. 
This is packed in five- and ten-lb pack- 
ages, and is used by housewives for mak- 
ing scones, or biscuits. 


SALINA 


New business continues quiet, both the 
jobbing and bakery trades having their 
needs fairly well taken care of. Ship- 
ping directions are good. Despite the 
break in the wheat market, no change in 
prices of flour occurred last week. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 18, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, Nov. 20: short patent, $7.50@8 bbl; 
95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; straight, $7.10 
@7.30. 

NOTES 

R. J. Morgenstern, of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., is home from a vacation 
trip to Michigan and New York. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has been con- 
fined to his home by rheumatism. 

Wheat shipments into Salina last week 
were very small. Bad roads, market 
conditions and the fact that there was a 
light crop in this section have made 
shipments much less than at correspond- 
ing periods in past years. 





FERTILIZER STUDIED BY 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


Wasurinoton, D. C.—Addressing the 
National Fertilizer Association conven- 
tion in Atlanta, Ga., recently, R. W. 
Dunlap, assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, said in part: 

“In the past it has been the custom to 
add peat, ashes, sand, and other low 
grade or inert material to fertilizer mix- 
tures to improve their physical condition. 
Such action has compelled manufactur- 
ers to include in their product materials 
which are of no value to the farmer and 
which. have increased the cost. The de- 
partment has investigated with a view to 
improving fertilizer mixtures, so that 
they will carry a higher percentage of 
plant food constituents in the form of 
concentrated materials, and at the same 
time will not harden and cake. These 
investigations have led to the manufac- 
ture of high analysis goods, and later to 
concentrated fertilizers. 

“In studying the fertilizing mixtures, 
especially of concentrated fertilizers, the 
department found that their physical 
condition could be greatly improved at 
little or no expense by a slight modifica- 
tion in the process of manufacture, giv- 
ing a product in the form of small spher- 
ical grains. 

“It was also observed that the proper- 
ties of concentrated materials could be 
still further improved by combining them 
in the process of their manufacture with 
certain other fertilizer compounds of 
mineral origin. These materials do not 
absorb moisture from the air, they are 
easy to handle, and the resulting mix- 
tures can be readily applied or drilled in 
the field with the greatest uniformity. 
By the proper selection of these concen- 
trated materials it is possible to prepare 
mixed fertilizers carrying 75 per cent 
of plant food constituents, or five times 
as much as that contained in the average 
complete fertilizer.” 





RURAL CREDITS IN AUSTRALIA 

MeExzsourne, Vicrorta, Oct. 20.—All the 
Australian states are taking action in 
establishing rural credit banks or au- 
thorizing the state savings banks to en- 
gage in business which will contribute to 
the success of the men on the land. The 
commonwealth bank has been equipped 
with funds to be employed in the same 
manner, as well as to enable it to help in 
the wider undertaking of financing the 
production, local marketing and export 
of products. Producers are being urged 
to co-operate more generally and effi- 
ciently, and special financial help is be- 
ing offered as an incentive to the adop- 
tion of that policy. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Millers report an improved demand 
for flour and increased shipping direc- 
tions. Considerable flour was sold on 
the decline in wheat last week, and exist- 
ing prices are more nearly in line with 
buyers’ ideas. Indication of stability in 
wheat would be a further inducement to 
buying. Millers are optimistic, and an- 
ticipate a fairly active run of business 
for the next few weeks, providing no ad- 
verse turn occurs in the market. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The South is grad- 
ually realizing that it is not in such a 
hopeless condition as supposed several 
weeks ago, and, consequently, more in- 
terest is displayed in flour buying. Ship- 
ping instructions also are better. Stocks 
are low, and a favorable outlook for 
business is all that is needed to cause 
much more active buying from that ter- 
ritory. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Prices more 
nearly in line with buyers’ ideas resulted 
in an improved demand for hard wheat 
flour last week, and millers believe this 
condition will continue. Shipping in- 
structions are coming in fairly well, and 
millers generally are encouraged by the 
outlook, 

Export Trade.—Ocean freight rates 
and conditions in European markets still 
make it difficult to do much business 
there. Exporters’ prices are more nearly 
in line, and it is possible that some busi- 
ness will develop in the near future. 
Trade with South America remains un- 
changed. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Nov. 20: soft winter short 
patent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.75@6, 
first clear $5.50@5.85; hard winter short 
patent $6.75@7.10, straight $6@6.40, first 
clear $5.50@5.90; spring first patent 
$7.10@7.50, standard patent $6.75@7, 
first clear $6.25@6.50, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Mov, 14-80 .nccccvccccsess 32,100 50 
Previous week ........... 20,100 $1 
ZWOAF BHO cccccecvccccesers 27,600 43 
Two years agoO .......0+5. 27,600 43 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BUOV, 16eBO secccocsesvecse 62,100 60 
Previous week ........... 64,800 63 
,. BB SOVMTT Tree rere ce 47,600 55 
TWO years @BO .....es00%% 41,500 48 


FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


One of the best-attended meetings of 
the year was held by the St. Louis Flour 
Club at the City Club on Nov. 16. Fol- 
lowing dinner, consideration was given 
to plans for the 1927 convention of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, which 
will be held in this city. Committees 
have been oto and work on the 
preliminary plans is under way. 

The feature of the evening was the en- 
tertainment provided by Roger Annan, 
of the Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co. 
He brought a motion picture machine 
to the meeting and showed a seven-reel 
feature picture, which was an entirely 
new and very much enjoyed form of en- 
tertainment to be given at a meeting of 
the club. 

NOTES 


Judson S. Bemis, president of the Be- 
mis Bro. Bag Co., has returned from 
England. 

G. G. Jones, of the Knollenberg Mill- 
ing Co., Quincy, IIl., was a recent visitor 
in St. Louis. 

The memberships of T. C. Taylor, R. 
F. Kleimeyer and William H. Wright in 








the Merchants’ Exchange have been post- 
ed for sale and cancellation. 

J. B. Compton, southern sales manager 
for the Hall Milling Co., is on an exten- 
sive trip through the South. 

The semiannual meeting of the South- 
ern Illinois Millers’ Association will be 
held in St. Louis on Jan. 19. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president of the 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, was in St. Louis last week. 

Walter E. Ousdahl, manager of the 
durum department of the Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, visited the Zirn- 
held Flour Co. offices last week. 


As a result of a complaint by the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Association, act- 
ing Chief Police Schwartz has issued an 
order against punch board raffles of 
Christmas fruit cakes. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover and 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Dun- 
lap will be among the speakers at the 
eighth annual convention of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association, being held in 
St. Louis this week. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour prices were lower and there was 
a noticeable increase in sales to local 
bakers last week. The tendency seemed 
to be to take more flour, but not to buy 
on a large scale for the future. It is 
understood, nevertheless, that a few such 
transactions were closed. Foreign de- 
mand was better, and with more ocean 
space available, it was predicted that 
considerable business would be put 
through if European buyers’ ideas got 
more in line witn American prices. At 
present there is a difference in opinion on 
this point of 20@30c bbl. The trade with 
Latin America was better. 

Flour prices on Nov, 18: 


-—Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $7.90 $7.00 $8.05 
95 per cent ....... 7.60 6.70 7.50 
100 per cent ...... 7.25 6.25 7.05 
Sere eee 6.95 6.00 6.75 
First clear ....... eves 5.75 6.05 
Second clear ..... 5.60 4.40 


Semolina, 6%c lb. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Nov. 18: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ..... Maracaibo ..... 100 
Antofagasta ... 840 Mayaguez ..... 25 
Aux Cayes ....1,213 Panama City .. 1,705 
Barranquilla .. 963 Ponce ......... 500 
WOBEIRO occccccce 435 Pointe-Aa-Pitre.. 2,050 
Bluefields ..... 490 Port au Prince. 850 


Puerto Barrios. 
Puerto Cabezas. 300 


Buenaventura... 2,124 
Campeche ..... 


Cartagena ..... 210 Puerto Castella. 454 
CORE ccccveces 110 Pto. Colombia... 4,993 
Cienfuegos ....1,950 Puerto Limon.. 2,000 
COIOM osccssoce 635 Puerto Mexico... 100 
Copenhagen ... 1,950 Rotterdam ....11,639 
Fort de France. 665 San Jose ...... 250 
Frontera ...... 65 San Juan ..... 2,450 
Gothenburg ... 300 San Marta..... 62 
Guayaquil ..... 2,915 Santiago ...... 4,186 
Gtiimes ...ccces 600 Tampico ...... 390 
Havana ....... 12,638 TOI cccccivecsi 14 
a. eee ee 4,000 Trinity Bay ... 500 
Jacmel ........ 3,216 Tumaco ....... 156 
Kingston ...... Vera Cruz ..... 5,450 


La Guayra .... 
Manta 


A total of 28,225 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through the port of 
New Orleans during the seven days end- 
ed Nov. 18, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,500 
bags; Santiago, 1,710; Kingston, 750; 
Colon, 3,120; Panama City, 100; Puerto 
Colombia, 3,874; Buenaventura, 997; 
Guayaquil, 1,600; Tumaco, 80; Belize, 
100; Puerto Barrios, 2,204; Puerto Cas- 
tella, 425; Antofagasta, 840; Puerto Li- 
mon, 2,000. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 385; Bluefields, 230; Vera 
Cruz, 700. 
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Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pana- 
ma City, 500; Vera Cruz, 2,000; Ha- 
vana, 1,550. 

Munson Line: Havana, 550; Cienfue- 
gos, 830; Manzanillo, 1,780; Santiago, 
500 


Interior rice mills sold considerable 
clean rice last week, largely destined for 
export to Porto Rico. Rough rice re- 
ceipts continued large, and sales were 


better. The following figures were post- 
ed, Nov. 18, at the Board of Trade: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Nov. 18 ........ 294,489 364,352 
Same period, 1926 ........ 374,855 143,624 
Sales— 
Season to Nov. 18 ........ 65,374 192,932 
Same period, 1926 ........ 63,582 230,447 


NOTES 

George C. Grogan, manager of the 
Great Plains Mill & Elevator Co., Enid, 
Okla., was a recent visitor in New Or- 
leans. 

Harry Lawler, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is calling on the bakery trade in 
cities in Texas, where he reports a fair 
business. 

R. W. Cole, manager of the Wilson 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, was a recent vis- 
itor in New Orleans, where he spent 
three days. 

R. L. Ward, manager of the Hays 
City (Kansas) Flour Mills, spent a day 
here last week studying conditions in the 
baking industry. 

J. E. Nuber, manager of the Porto 
Rico office of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., 
has recovered from an operation per- 
formed recently. 

L. Hatfield, of the Acme-Evans Mil!- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind., called on the 
cracker factories of this city with repre- 
sentatives of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., 
his company’s broker in this territory. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Dullness continues in the flour market 
here. Orders are only for small lots for 
immediate shipment, and instructions on 
contracts are coming slowly. A declin- 
ing tendency in prices discourages buy- 
ing, although the lack of material im- 
provement in the cotton situation is the 
chief reason for the trade’s attitude. 
Dealers express confidence that consum)- 
tion will be near normal, but do not 
anticipate improvement in buying until 
after the holidays. Stocks are not large, 
but are ample for prompt deliveries. 

Quotations, Nov. 18, basis 98’s, in car 
lots, f.o.b., Memphis: soft winter short 
patents $7.75@8.25 bbl, standard patents 
$7@7.35; hard winter short patents $7.35 
@7.65, standard patent $6.90@7.20; 
spring wheat short patents $8.20@8.35, 
standard patents $7.50@7.95; western 
soft patents, $6.90@7.15; semihard pat- 
ents, $6.65; blended 95 per cent patent, 
$6.90@7. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 





BROOKLYN BAKERS MEET 


New York, N. Y.—About 700 bakers 
and their friends attended the annual 
dinner of the Brooklyn Merchant Bak- 
ers’ Association, held recently at the 
Hotel St. George. Paul Seibold, presi- 
dent, Walter Vollmuth and Andrew Voll, 
vice presidents, Frederick Jahn, secre- 
tary, Henry Keil, recording secretary, 
and Fred Seibold, treasurer, were in gen- 
eral charge of arrangements for the ban- 
quet. Dancing followed the dinner. 





BAKERY EXHIBITION DISCUSSED 

New York, N. Y.—The most impor- 
tant topic considered at the last mee‘- 
ing of the New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers was the 
forthcoming exhibition at Madison 
Square Garden, which will be held cn 
May 16-21. It will be the largest of i's 
kind ever staged in New York, and may 
bear the name International Baking and 
Equipment Exhibition, or Internation: 
Manufacturing Bakers’ Exhibition. 





WARD CHILDREN GET FORTUNE 

New York, N. Y.—According to an 
official appraisal, Mrs. Mary Catherine 
Ward, widow of Robert Boyd Wari, 
left an estate of $1,622,028. By her will 
the fortune is about equally divided 
among her children. 
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TOLEDO 


Possibly the steady decline in the wheat 
market may be responsible for the fall- 
ing off reported in new flour sales last 
week. At least it would be but natural 
for buyers to hold off for the decline to 
run its course and for the development 
of a stronger undertone to the market. 
There was a sign of recovery on Nov. 18, 
but it was impossible to hold the advance 
and the market later lost more than it 
had gained. 

suyers Well Stocked.—It is perhaps 
as logical to assign the slump in sales to 
this cause as to any other. There are a 
nunber of things which seem to indi- 
cave that buyers are hesitant about new 
purchases, and they are somewhat forti- 
fic’ in their ability to hold off by un- 
usvally large bookings previously made 
ani yet to come out. With some of 
them there is not the urgent need of 
maxing new purchases to take care of 
ne ir-by requirements. 

Some Buying Done.—On the other 
hand, one or two mills reported a better 
saie of flour last week and that some of 
their buyers took advantage of the de- 
cline to make purchases. Very likely 
th's class of buying came from those who 
had not previously booked heavily, or 
whose bookings were used up. There are 
a good many small buyers in this classi- 
fication and their business in the aggre- 
gate amounts to a considerable amount. 
It is thought that the larger buyers have 
anticipated their requirements farther 
ahead than usual this year. 

\bsence of new sales of any volume 
is about the only basis for any serious 
objection which any miller should have 
to the present situation. There is no un- 
digested accumulation of flour in chan- 
nels of the trade, and no resales below 
mills’ prices. Flour has been carried on 
the books of the mills rather than in the 
warehouses of customers. Any losses on 
earlier bookings have been comparative- 
ly small, and not such as to cause finan- 
cial embarrassment. 

Some of the hard wheat mills may be 
in urgent need of directions, and their sit- 
uation is no doubt different to that of 
the soft wheat millers who do. not sell 
equally large quantities for such long pe- 
riods of delivery. There may be some 
delay, here and there, being experienced 
in the matter of directions by soft wheat 
millers, but they are of no serious con- 
sequence. 

Price Situation Good.—The price situ- 
ation is not bad. Of course there is some 
difference in the asking levels of the dif- 
ferent mills, which is inevitable, but there 
is little price cutting, and the mills are 
holding firmly at their minimum asking 
prices. There is no demoralization of the 


price structure, although there are occa-" 


sionally some complaints about the low 
prices of some mills. 

Announcement of the settlement of the 
coal strike a week ago was premature, 
although it seemed a foregone conclu- 
sion that the steps already taken would 
bring about that result. There is now 
some doubt as to whether a settlement of 
the strike would find any immediate re- 
flection in lower ocean rates, on account 
of the shortage of coal which would have 
to be made up. There might be some 
cautiousness in export buying of both 
wheat and flour until the effect of the 
seitlement could be registered in freight 
retes, 

4 Well With Mills—Allowing for 
variation in the experience of the mills, 
it can be broadly stated that conditions 
are not bad, in fact are probably better 
than normal, with fair sales being made 
and probably a better than average rate 
of operation maintained for this time of 
year, As the year draws toward a close, 
the operation of the mills always shows 


some decline, and a number of mills are 
still running full time, and have been do- 
ing so since the beginning of the crop. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Nov. 19, at $6.35@ 
6.65 bbl, and local springs at $7.50, in 
98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

MeV. B4-BO ocncesccveccsce 46,000 96 
Previous week ..........+. 46,900 98 
WORF BBO ccccccceseseseces 35,600 74 
Two years ago .........+. 36,900 77 
Three years ago ......++.+ 33,800 70 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 14-20 ........ 66,900 36,628 55 
Previous week .... 66,300 41,839 65 
BOGE GHD ccccscecs 58,800 37,210 63 
Two years ago..... 87,150 57,588 66 
Three years ago... 83,910 52,860 63 


OHIO FLOUR PURCHASES 


The following purchases were made 
last week for Ohio state institutions from 
the mills named at the prices indicated: 
for Columbus, Warsaw Milling Co., $5.80; 
for Lima, Carr Milling Co., $5.92; for 
Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus, Bell & 
Shaw, $5.92; for Gallipolis, Bell & Shaw, 
$5.92; for State Asylum, Toledo, J. 
Loudenslager Estate, $5.97; for Massillon 
State Hospital, J. Loudenslager Estate, 
$6.07; for C. W. H.., spring wheat flour, 
Allen & Wheeler Co., $6.74. Total pur- 
chases seven cars of 300 bbls each, except 
spring wheat car, which was 350 bbls. 


NOTES 


G. S. Mann, formerly representing the 
J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago, in Ohio, is 
now engaged in business at Cumberland, 
Md. 

W. S. Neiswonger, district sales man- 
ager for the Robinson Milling Co., Salina, 
Kansas, with headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio, was in Toledo Nov. 18. 

Mark N. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, returned last week from 
a trip to New York. Louis A. Mennel 
was away part of last week on business. 


R. H. Schwegman, formerly in the bro- 
kerage business at Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
now manager of the Cincinnati office of 
the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. in the Southern Ohio Bank Building. 


E. C. Schlicht, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
representing the Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, in northern Indiana. F. E. 
Holland, Meadville, Pa., and C. E. Ros- 
enberger, Altoona, Pa., are representing 
this mill in western Pennsylvania and 
part of eastern Ohio. 


NASHVILLE 


There was no material change last 
week in the volume of business handled 
at southeastern flour mills. Current sales 
continued extremely light, new business 
at some of the mills being practically nil. 

Specifications on old contracts have 
held up fairly well, enabling mills to 
keep flour shipments up to normal. 
However, the movement last week fell 
slightly below the output. 

The South seems to be prosperous in 
spite of the cotton situation. When the 
bulk of the huge crop has been moved, 
milling interests and others expect busi- 
ness as usual to be the order in the 
South. 

While the tone of flour has been easier 
as a result of recent declines in wheat, 
asking prices show practically no change. 
Quotations, Nov. 20: best soft winter 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





wheat short patent, 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $8.50@8.75 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.50@7.75; straights, 
$7.25@7.50; first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Buyers of Minnesota and western 
flours purchased limited supplies last 
week, rehandlers reporting a quiet tone 
to the trade. Quotations, Nov. 20: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $8.50@9 bbl; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $8@8.50; 
standard patents, 50@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 14-20 ...... 168,220 106,203 67 
Previous week .. 159,120 101,464 64 
WOO? GOO .ccsecd 164,520 106,097 63 
Two years ago... 164,070 127,873 80 
Three years ago. 196,988 122,845 62 

Joun Lerrer. 
EVANSVILLE 


Conditions in the flour market are un- 
changed. Demand for the higher grades 
is still dull, though inquiry for low 
grades for export continues, with sales 
at official quotations. The price of flour 
has dropped with wheat. Native wheat 
is quoted at $1.30 bu at mills and $1.27 
at stations. Flour quotations, Nov. 20, 
f.o.b., Evansville, carload lots: best pat- 
ent, $7.75 bbl; straights, $6; Kansas hard, 
$7.75. Clears were in good demand for 
export, first being quoted at $5.25 bbl 
and seconds at $5, in jutes. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


The rather strained situation growing 
out of the slump in cotton has reduced 
buying to a most conservative basis, and 
dealers do not appear to be taking ad- 
vantage of lower prices now quoted by 
mills. Purchases appear to be only for 
immediate needs. Quotations, Nov. 19: 
northwestern spring patents $8.60@8.75 
bbl, second patents $7.90@8.10; Kansas 
patents $7.80@8.25, second patents $7.35 
@7.55; winter wheat patents $7.10@7.35, 
second patents $6.75@6.95, clears $6.50. 

JoserpH A. Lesuie, Jr. 





HIGHER WORLD WHEAT 
PRODUCTION ESTIMATED 


According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, wheat produc- 
tion for 32 countries of the Northern 
Hemisphere amounts to 2,944,113,000 bus, 
compared with 2,938,927,000 for the same 
countries last year, an increase of .2 per 
cent. In 1925 these countries produced 
99.1 per cent of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere crop and 88.1 per cent of the total 
world crop, excluding Russia and China. 

The wheat area as now reported for 
three countries of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere is 31,777,000 acres, compared with 
30,980,000 last year and 30,039,000 for 
1924-25. 

The temperature in Argentina so far 
this season has been above the normal, 
which has had a slightly detrimental ef- 
fect upon the wheat crop. The rainfall 
during the first part of the growing 
period was overabundant, and this, to- 
gether with the unusual warmth, caused 
the plant to develop at the expense of 
the root. Since the middle of August 
the rainfall has been deficient, which, 
however, will probably have little effect 
upon the crop unless dry weather con- 
tinues indefinitely, as the early rains left 
plenty of moisture in the soil. 

With an acreage this year of 19,275,- 
000, a total production of 215,880,000 
bus is estimated. Last year the harvest 
amounted to 191,141,000 bus, and the 
average for the past five years was 203,- 
388,000. This estimate is subject to 
weather conditions during November and 
Decemher, which in past years have also 
been fdctors in determining the final 
yield. 

No similar measure of conditions is 
at present available for Australia. Re- 
ports of weather and condition are gen- 
erally very favorable, and a good har- 
vest is expected. The average yield dur- 
ing the past five years has been 12.6 bus 
to the acre. On this basis, average con- 
ditions this year, with an acreage of 
11,000,000, might be expected to produce 
about 139,000,000 bus. Production last 
year amounted to 107,500,000, while the 
average during the past five years was 
127,000,000. 
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September Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of September, 1926, as reported by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 











Wheat ,-——Bushels——, 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
pA eee .) ) Seer) eT TY 
Azores and Ma- 

deira Islds...... 3,387 11,203 ....- 
re eee 4,707 TOE,0TS = cower 
Czechoslovakia ... ..... 16,000 ..... 
Denmark and Faroe 

WetaRES oc cccace 39,985 157,366 ..... 
Esthonia ee SOB ceese coves 
ORIORS -.cccuscccs S6,546464 . B40080.§ coves 
France o' Beerer se: 
EE 139,300 1,946,614 ..... 
Gibraltar ........ een 0 | esses. peeae 
GQEOSOS ccccccccce 40,198 932,143 ..... 
Irish Free State.. 16,809 678,500 ..... 
DOE. wencechaeces 1,368 047,006 =. noes 
Netherlands ...... 134,957 1,781,132 ..... 
SPUN aceecdcene Saaee 8 8§=©= abe * ede as 
GD Ve Se Wewe ace oe. | pecse~ Save 
Sweden .......... 8,462 238,750 ..... 
U. Kingdom ..... 336,414 4,890,949 38,461 
CEES sateen conse 6,012 3,423,167 551,682 
Br. Honduras .... See ee 1,238 
Gemee Geeee .ncces  BBBGR. «ccc 1,670 
CENTER, cacccce SREB 8 cccce 21,455 
Rae |, ees 9 
De <cvec0ots See  ‘Seese 497 
Panama ......... 872,400 760 
SUN wocctacce.. BseeeD _eeese . Seens 
BEOMEEO ccccdccecs A 302,080 136,289 
Newfoundland 6,809 GS cesre 
Bermuda ........ 454 cevce 2,584 
Barbados ........ > ae roc 
Jamaica ......... 23,.388B «ss cevee 7,260 
Trinidad and 

TED: 0.0 des kan an  - ¢ece8 @eeaa 
Other B. W. Ind.. eee 858 
Dominican Rep... 11,227 6,687 coves 
Dutch West Indies S868 . 3 3 evens 2,553 
French W. Indies. G.we6 8 8=§= betes = sece 
ON rere SE.G80 =o seese § avccs 
Virgin Islands ... SS) 399 
Hongkong ....... 8 Rr ers ee 
APRBOMCIMS cecscces cesse ecvese 94 
BROERVER cccccscess S260 peeve eeeas 
BOGE cc cccccccce 71,032 616,066 78 
GD pais Ce cecveee 17,786 | eee 
Cofembia .ccccvce 10,598 21,612 168 
Ecuador ......... 11,660 ) ree 
British Guiana ... 086 8 = sb enne 160 
Dutch Guiana ... | YT eee 
French Guiana .. See = neato §=— 0 0 0 0 
POOR. coeoeccecsecs 16,352 213,356 1,071 
Venezuela ....... ke) Pr wee ee 
Br. Malaya ...... 2,814 233,333 70 
errs 48,683 262,500 3 
MGR win nc esncece 7,841 2,187,397 ..... 
Kwangtung ...... a Jeska Asses 
Palestine ......0. 1,483 errr 
Philippine Islds... 84,020  ..... 507 
DEEREESER: scccsses sacae 112,000 200 
PUOW TORRES cces cence 208,999 18 
Belgian Congo ... | re res eee 
British E. Africa. mee. ©) eante '. Bwese 
British S. Africa.. 305 15,8338 ..... 
British W. Africa. | Ps ree 
Egypt a Carrer: my? or 
BMUOTIR cccvccccce MTT Tt ee TT 
MOTOCCO ...ccccee C.Q50 ij6sevcc ecco 
Canary Islands .. ko Serre yy ae eye 
Other Spanish 

BROOOE oc cvcccess 0 ee or ee ee 
Fr. Indo China ... rete eee 
Soviet Russia .... ey eee 
BSYPIR cccccccescce STB =«s avcse § § eeese 
British Oceania... — ers eee eee 
French Oceania .. aoe >... « e \eneee 
Algeria and Tunis...... 287,466 ..... 
Other Port. Africa 4 = neces) = evens 
Other French Af.. 8.166 soccer cecce 
GUE crvcvvessees 94,066 2,052 114,886 
Jugoslavia and Al- 

WOME wcccccccse § seses 8,000 «= csece 
Malta, Gozo and 

TIED. sc vececs eas 0 tee | 4eee> 


Poland and Danzig ee a eee 

















TOCRIB ceocccece 1,559,602 23,700,487 882,960 
-————Bushels— , 
To— Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium .........+. 63,955 ....6. 10,011 
Denmark and 
Faroe Islds. .... se.  j§ 23,607 weceoe 
WURMOS cevocnceses sever 31,734 
CEE cececccces 59,869 108,115 
Netherlands ...... 6,500 75,856 
United Kingdom. .1,131,107 104,697 
COMBE oovccccces 1,276,250 339,415 
British Honduras... ..... 247 
SPU TROOM cccccee cose 55 
BEOMGUFAS ccccecce coves 3,380 
WWICMPAGUS .cccccee § cesce 1,260 
POROMG coicsccces cesec 1,233 
PEWONGIOE cccccsene seese ceseee 111 
DEED wescbeveses 33,658 51 31,637 
Newfoundland .... ) Perr rrreeee ry) 
CRORORERRER cecccse secre BS -seeéae 
ON A” ee eee 542 
RE Sevevsecadece® seete . éusses 140,469 
Deminions Rep. 2.0 cecce cecces 405 
:  .) § ecdee... saunee 18 
Were Ge. GE UW. H cccse | eoscce 203 
,. GAA ei eer eee 224 
Uruguay ......... 2,740 cccces § cvvese 
Venezuela ........ 41 50 
GED cccwwecsccss § coves 414 
SOPOR cocccecccces seves 360 
British S. Africa... ..... 12 
Totals .iscevece 2,663,172 2,121,771 849,438 





Canadian Wheat Forecast 
Comparative estimates of the Canadian 
wheat crop as issued by the dominion bu- 
reau of statistics, in bushels (000,000’s omit- 
ted): 


Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Final 
1926... $17 399 40 FP 
1925 365 375 6392 422 411 
1924 319 282 292 272 262 
1923 366 383 470 # 470 ee6 474 
1922 339 321 389 391 400 
1921 309 288 294 330 301 
1920 288 267 # 289 293 eos 263 
191 286 249 205 194 «196 193 
191 259 232 ees 210 eee 189 
1917 eos 249 8282 ee 234 
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CHICAGO 


Established brands of flour moved in 
fair volume last week, but little other 
buying was reported. The trade in gen- 
eral has enough on hand or contracted 
for for present needs, and in the main is 
waiting for a decided break in prices. 
Present levels are considered too high, 
and slight fluctuations do not stir up in- 
terest. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—The larger mills 

with well-known brands did a fair busi- 
ness last week, mainly in moderate lots. 
Jobbers did not enter the market, as 
they claim their stocks are moving slow- 
ly, and most of the bigger bakers are 
supplied. Clears were scarce again, and 
what little was available was held too 
high to permit of any business. 
- Hard Winter Flour.—There was only 
scattered buying of southwestern brands. 
No one shows ahy disposition to build 
up stocks. As a rule, however, the big- 
ger users have their requirements well 
covered to the end of the year. Ship- 
ping instructions are fair. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Some fairly low 
offerings were made by soft wheat mills 
last week, but these did not seem to stir 
up any interest. A few cracker bakers 
enter the market at intervals for small 
lots, but most of them are well supplied, 
and are not expected to make additional 
purchases until after Jan. 1. 

Flour Prices.—-Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Nov. 20: spring top 
patent $7.05@7.60 bbl, standard patent 
$6.90@7.20, first clear $6.50@6.75, second 
clear $4.60@4.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.80@7.25, 95 per cent patent $6.45 
@6.80, straight $6.25@6.60, first clear 
$5.60@6; soft winter short patent $6.70 
@7.20, standard patent $6.25@6.75, 
straight $6.10@6.50, first clear $5.60@ 
5,80, 

Durum.—Demand was quiet last week. 
Buyers feel that lower prices can be 
expected, The one encouraging feature 
is that shipping instructions are fairly 
good. No. 2 semolina was quoted, Nov. 
20, at 4%c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 
4%c; No. 3 semolina, 44,c; durum pat- 
ent, 4@4'\4c. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Mav. BbcBO cccccdcccorcerss SB,000 90 
Previous week . . $7,000 92 
TORE GRO ccteceseccecscce Saseee 82 
Two years ago ..........+. 38,000 95 


FLOUR CLUB TO MEET 


The entertainment committee of the 
Chicago, Flour Club has made elaborate 
preparations for the next dinner, which 
will be held the evening of Dec, 2. A 
new meeting place has been secured at 
the Electric Club, 30 North Dearborn 
Street, and a feature will be a_ prize 
for every one who attends. R. R. Cun- 
ningham, director of advertising, La 
Salle Extension University, will be the 
speaker. He is recognized as one of the 
most brilliant in Chicago, and intimately 
knows business and selling from all an- 
gles. For many years he was advisory 
accountant to manufacturers and busi- 
ness associations, and in this capacity 
dealt at first hand with industrial ex- 
ecutive problems. The entertainment 
committee, Phelps Cowan, J. E. Herbert 
and L, A. Marks, are working hard to 
make this a rousing meeting, and as this 
will be the first gathering over which 
President C. C. Anthon will preside, it 
is hoped there will be a large attendance. 

NOTES 

George E. Manschot, flour broker, Mil- 

waukee, was a recent visitor here. 


J. Mynor Ewing, of the Cannon Valle 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited in Chi- 
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cago recently, on a trip to eastern mar- 
kets. 

M. C. Hutchinson, of the Fennville 
(Mich.) Milling Co., was in Chicago on 
Nov. 19. 

B. N. Lathrop, miller’s agent, Chicago, 
spent last week calling on the trade in 
northern and central Illinois. 

S. B. Fairbank, president of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., spent a few 
days in Chicago last week. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was a recent visitor to this market. 

G. W. Haynes, manager of the cereal 
and rye department of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., spent Nov. 
19 in Chicago. 

W. H. Yohe, vice president of the 
Red Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, spent part of last week in this 
market calling on the trade. 

The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, 
Ill., has developed a new oat huller, pri- 
marily designed for hulling oats in ele- 
vators for feeding purposes. 

A. S. Cain, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Cain Bros. Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, stopped in Chicago 
on his way home from a trip to the East. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
spent a few days in Chicago last week, 
visiting his local representative, W. P. 
Ronan. 

J. M. Speirs, of the Speirs-Parnell 
Baking Co., Winnipeg, Man., who was 
married on Nov. 6, spent last week in 
Chicago with his bride, leaving later for 
Montreal. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, 
spent several days in Chicago last week, 
visiting the trade with his local repre- 
sentative, C. W. Dilworth. 


A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, was in Chicago Nov. 
19, making his headquarters at the offices 
of B. N. Lathrop, who handles this con- 
cern’s account in this market. 


The Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has opened 
an office at 152 Temple Street, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., which will handle exclusively 
its silent chains and roller chains. The 
office will be in charge of R. H. Hagner, 
formerly of the Philadelphia office. 


F, F. Henry, vice president and Buf- 
falo manager, T. C. Estee, director and 
New York manager, and G,. Cullen 
Thomas, director of the bakery service 
department, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., were recent visitors at this com- 
pany’s Chicago headquarters. 


MILWAUKEE 


Trade in spring wheat patents last 
week was more satisfactory than for six 
weeks previously. While business was 
spotty, a moderate aggregate was sold, 
due largely to the decline in wheat. 
Some business was booked for shipment 
as far ahead as March 1. There was, in 
addition, a moderate run of small lot 
orders. As the decline continued, inter- 
est waned. Prices were reduced"15@20c. 
Quotations, Nov. 20: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $7.65@7.85 bbl, 
straight $7.30@7.55, first clear $6.50@ 
6.80, and second clear $4.50@4.75, in 98- 
~ cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 

ee. 

The earlier breaks in wheat were ac- 
companied by considerable buying activ- 
ity in Kansas patents, but trade flattened 
out perceptibly as the downward move- 
ment went on. Most sales made by local 
representatives of southwestern mills 
were for future shipment, some specify- 
ing January-February delivery. The 
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spurt in buying tended to increase the 
pressure on southwestern mills, which 
ran further behind on shipping direc- 
tions, and now have difficulty filling or- 
ders for quick shipment. The reduction 
of 15c in flour prices hardly reflected the 
full extent of the decline in wheat, but 
the trade seemed to have suddenly be- 
come imbued with a buying spirit which 
produced enough business to put Novem- 
ber considerably ahead of October vol- 


ume. The advent of the holidays is ex- 
pected to sustain trade fairly well until 
Jan. 1. Quotations, Nov. 20: fan 


brands hard winter wheat patent $7.20@ 
7.25 bbl, straight $6.95@7.05, and first 
clear $5.80@6.15, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 


William A. Tharinger, president of the 
Tharinger Macaroni Co., Milwaukee, died 
Nov. 19, aged 51. In 1912 he took over 
the Lawrence Bros.’ macaroni works, and 
with his brothers developed a large in- 
dustry. 

Walter Carey, president of the Carey 
Electric & Milling Co., Wilmot, Wis.; 
died Nov. 14, aged 68. In 1898 he ac- 
quired the salvage of the old Voak mill 
and erected a new mill and warehouse. 
In 1914 the waterpower was developed 
to provide a commercial current. 


A trainload of winter wheat, rushed 
from Kansas City to Milwaukee in order 
to be reloaded into boats and delivered 
for winter storage at Buffalo before the 
close of navigation, arrived Nov. 19. It 
was one of the largest single shipments 
of wheat into the Milwaukee terminal 
this season. 


While wheat and oats receipts here 
show a normal moisture content, corn, 
barley and rye are excessively moist this 
season, causing elevators to hastily in- 
crease drying capacity. The new Mil- 
waukee E elevator is about to go into 
commission with a capacity of 78,500 bus 
in 24 hours. The Donahue-Stratton 








Rialto drying capacity is increased 
from 36,000 to 60,000 bus, and the Riebs 
Co, is adding capacity to dry 9,000 bus 
a day, or a total of 165,000 bus a day for 
the Milwaukee terminal. 

L. E. Meven. 





GREATER SOURCE OF POTASH 
FOR UNITED STATES’ NEEDS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Before the World 
War some German economists calculat- 
ed that Germany could eventually starve 
out her enemies by her monopoly of 
potash, an essential element in wheat 
growing soils. Now France and Ger- 
many seem to have a virtual monopoly 
of potash. These countries have entered 
into a production and price cartel, which 
will cost American consumers more than 
$1,000,000 additional each year. 

It is unlikely that the monopoly will 
be perpetual. Until recently the United 
States was assumed to be lacking in 
commercially available potash deposits, 
but now considerable quantities of pot- 
ash are beginning to be available from 
industrial byproducts. Commenting on 
the potash outlook, Dr. Julius Klein, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, of the Department of 
Commerce, recently said in part: 

“The outlook for an important Ameri- 
can potash industry is indeed promising. 
In 1925 domestic production was equiva- 
lent to about one tenth of the national 
consumption. If the ambitious plans of 
the present American producers are real- 
ized, the domestic production in 1927 
might reach one fourth of the domestic 
consumption. The last Congress appro- 
priated $100,000 annually for a period of 
five years to be expended under the di- 
rection of the secretaries of interior and 
commerce in a search for commercial 
potash deposits. A region in Texas and 
New Mexico was selected as one of the 
most likely fields for exploration.” 








Enzymes and Their Function in the 
Preparing of Dough 


From a Bulletin of the American Society of Bakery Engineers 


N enzyme may be defined as a very 
minute substance or the power pos- 
sessed by certain substances pro- 

duced by living organisms which, by its 
mere presence under suitable conditions, 
brings about or speeds up certain chemi- 
cal changes. For instance, our food is 
digested through the agency of certain 
enzymes,—and starch is converted into 
sugar by enzyme action, The particular 
enzymes in yeast, often called “ferments,” 
are responsible for panary fermentation. 
These enzymes may be compared to traf- 
fic policemen, inasmuch as they start 
and control the various versions in the 
dough without actually being a part of 
these changes. It is also remarkable to 
note that a very small quantity of en- 
zymes is capable of converting a very 
large quantity of substances from one 
form to another without actually par- 
ticipating in these changes. 

The action of enzymes is specific; that 
is to say, each class of enzymes has only 
one particular chemical conversion whic 
it will bring about. For instance, one 
kind of enzymes will break up sugar into 
earbon dioxide and alcohol, and this is 
the only direct function it can perform. 
Another class of enzymes will change one 
form of protein in another class of com- 
pounds, but can do nothing else. Still 
another class of enzymes will act on malt 
sugar, but not on cane sugar. 

There is a considerable number of 
different enzymes in yeast, each per- 
forming its particular function in the 
dough batch. It is impossible to isolate 
these enzymes in a pure state, and there 
is no organism known other than yeast 
which contains the same combination of 
enzymes in the same relative proportion. 
This is why there can be no satisfac- 
tory substitute for yeast as a leavening 
agent. 

In order to actually visualize the 
changes in the dough batch brought 
about by the action of yeast, let us con- 
sider the most prominent enzymes pres- 
ent in yeast and the function of eac 


1. Invertase (Sucrase). This enzyme 
changes cane sugar or sucrose which is 
not directly fermentable by yeast into a 
simple form of sugar known as invert 
sugar. 

2. Maltase. This enzyme converts 
malt sugar or maltose which is not di- 
rectly fermentable by yeast into glucose 
or dextrose. 

8. Zymase. This enzyme is actually 
the specific fermenting enzyme in yeast. 
Zymase attacks the invert sugar and 
dextrose which previously has been pro- 
duced by the action of invertase and 
maltase, changing it into the gas carbon 
dioxide (the same gas that is used to 
charge soda water) and some pure alco- 
hol, along with the production of very 
small amounts of glycerin, succinic acid 
and traces of “higher” alcohol and other 
substances. 

4. Diastase. This is the enzyme which 
has the peculiar property of liquefying 
starch and then converting this into malt 
sugar. While there is a small amount of 
diastase in yeast it is not particularly 
significant, and not sufficient to permit 
yeast alone to appreciably attack starch 
in the dough batch. 

5. Proteolytic Enzymes. To this class 
of enzymes is attributed the power of 
converting insoluble proteins into soluble 
nitrogenous compounds; in other words, 
the conversion of proteins which cannot 
dissolve in water into another form which 
will dissolve in water, and in this condi- 
tion can be utilized by the yeast as food. 
The enzymes called “proteases” belong to 
this group, and have a softening effect on 
the gluten. 

6. Additional Miscellaneous Yeast En- 
zymes. In addition to the above men- 
tioned principal enzymes there are sev- 
eral other minor enzymes in yeast, each 
of which undoubtedly contributes in 4 
small way to the sum total of the changes 
brought about by yeast activity in the 
dough. Some of these changes assist in 
imparting flavor and digestibility to the 
finished loaf. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


*ARMERS, of course, are still the prize pets of 
I the world in the matter of public coddling and 
governmental nursing. Uncounted millions have been 
spent and are still being spent to teach the farmer 
how to farm and to turn his losses into profits. The 

commercial baker has enjoyed no such 
SEKVICE FOR special advantage over his fellow-men. 
BAKERS He has gone mostly on his own. Pub- 

lic schools are not maintained to teach 
him his craft. Of private schools and laboratory 
estublishments there are a few, and these are ad- 
mirable; but in the main the baker still gains his craft 
as jie can and earns in accordance with his energy and 
intelligence, 

Chis is not to say that there is no need of school- 
ing On the contrary, there never was a time when 
scicntifie education was a more bakeshop 
ingredient than today. So great is this need that it is 
a matter of deepest congratulation that there are at 
But more 


necessary 


least some educational facilities available. 
are needed. 

lo mention the educational and scientific resources 
of the commercial baking industry without reference 
to the service helps that come from trade associations 
and from makers of bakery equipment and supplies 
would tell less than half the story. The baking in- 
dustry of America is, in fact, more fortunate perhaps 
than any other in the character of its allied trades. 
The service rendered by large and small among these 
private agencies is of tremendous value to the indus- 
try. To other enterprises of this kind it is no injus- 
tice to mention, by way of example, the service pro- 
grams of such firms as Fleischmann and Washburn 
Crosby.’ The former has a well-established traveling 
school for bakers in operation, and has recently an- 
nounced moving picture educational work as a 1927 
feature; and both are engaged in great advertising 
campaigns—designed to serve their own ends, of 
course, but to serve them in such a way as to bring 
success to bakers also. Women want to know, the 
Washburn Crosby Co. believes: 

1. That the baking industry today is a great, 
vital, organized body, with ideals of quality and 
service, backed by scientific study and research. 

2. That bakers are prepared to render the 
most complete and prompt service everywhere, 
with all that the word service implies. 

8. That the modern baker can provide a com- 
plete variety of baked products, all of superior 
quality and freshness. 

4. That the modern baker uses the same high 
quality ingredients that the housewife would choose 
from her own kitchen. 

5. That it is economical in time and money 
for the housewife to use bakery goods. 

6. That bakery products today are healthful 
and nutritious, 

These six reasons why the American housewife 
Should use more of the commercial baker’s products are 
being hammered home effectively in national adver- 
tising space, adding another most powerful voice to 
the general chorus of support that equips and heartens 
the baker for meeting his present problems. 


* * * 


| N this country of abundant prosperity dire poverty 
no longer calls for continual assistance in keeping 
our children out of the clutches of starvation, but 
malnutrition is still prevalent everywhere. Rich chil- 
dren and poor alike are undernourished. The Volun- 
teers of America, appreciating the 


need for healthy children, have recent- 
ly opened a lunchroom where 50 un- 
dernourished children of the Irving 
Public School in Chicago are given a 
warm, wholesome lunch free of charge every day of 


BREAD FOR 
THE UNDER- 
NOURISHED 


the school week. Elsewhere in this issue is shown a 
group of children enjoying one of these lunches. 

The study of the children fed generous quantities 
of good white bread will suggest to bakers every- 
where the possibility of making similar arrangements 
for showing the value of their products as a cure for 
malnutrition. 

In the Chicago clinic the children are selected by 
the principal of the school and are given free meal 
tickets, which receive daily checking at the lunchroom. 
The small guests are examined and their weight records 
given regular attention, in order that the tickets en- 
titling the holder to 20 free lunches may be distributed 
to the neediest. 

This measure brings relief to children who have 
been going hungry at noon because of the financial 
inability of their parents to give them food three times 
a day, and also to those who have not been receiving 
proper food at their homes. 


aa * . 


| fren bakers should run completely out of something 
to worry about, it is necessary to chronicle the 
reported advent into the bacterial world of the “toxa- 
This is a sort of malignant twin of the vitamin, 
so christened by its discoverer, Professor Edward 
Mellanby, F. R. S., of Sheffield Uni- 
versity, England. 

The professor claims that the toxa- 
min exists in greatest concentration in 
the foods that are used as the principal elements of 
diet by large sections of the white race. Naturally, 
these foods include bread. According to the professor, 
the principal effects of the toxamin are prevention of 
proper bone formation, and in some cases serious 
nervous disorders. 

Vitamins have long been regarded as prevention 
and cure for dietetic troubles such as rickets and 
beriberi, which have become known to physiologists as 
“deficiency diseases” because of their prevalence when 
there was a lack of the proper vitamins. If Professor 
Mellanby’s claims are confirmed by later investigation, 
an entirely new aspect will be given to the particular 
ailments in question, since their causes will be trans- 
ferred from a merely negative category to a group 
of really positive evils. 

But probably the time has not quite come for 
worry, after all, for many physiologists and physicians 
still are doubtful of the genuineness of the toxamin, 
and the subject is one that is likely to be at least as 
much disputed as was the now thoroughly established, 
though possibly overrated, vitamin. 

a * * 


min.” 


ENTER THE 
TOXAMIN 


N another ‘page of this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker are shown halftone 
engravings reproduced from the rotogravure advertis- 
ing pages of a recent issue of the Baltimore Sunday 
Sun. These advertisements, by two of Baltimore’s 
leading bakers, represent what may 
SUPERLATIVE well be considered the last word in 
BREAD AD- superlative bread advertising. They 
bss on receamtel are attractive, forceful and unique. 
They tell pictorially not only the story of a particular 
bread’s merit, but the paramount tale of the merit of 
all bread. 

There can be no question that bread advertising in 
recent years has been along lines too narrow for the 
good of the industry as a whole. Brands have been 
exploited almost to the exclusion of anything else. 
Emphasis has been placed constantly, not upon the 
intrinsic merits of bread as a food, but upon the 
virtues of one particular brand of bread as opposed 
to all others. 

And while all this was going on merrily, the de- 
tractors of bread were shouting from the housetops 
that other foods were preferable. Crack brain fad- 
dists were doing their utmost to nullify the baker’s 
advertising plea. In the very column that adjoined 
his paid space, perhaps, there was an alleged dieti- 














tian’s screed to the effect that white bread caused 
cancer, or some such outrageous canard. 

But these Baltimore bakers have at last opened 
their eyes to the situation, and very cleverly they have 
seized upon an idea of rebuttal that helps not only 
their industry in general, but gives them an extraordi- 
nary line of advertising talk upon which to hang 
ingeniously the tale of their own wares. 

Significantly, both the advertisements in question 
exploit the value of bread to the growing child. This 
is a note that has a universal appeal. It is capable 
of indefinite expansion and variation. In fact, bakers 
have only turned the first furrow in a field of adver- 
tising publicity that should bring them a rich crop 


of profit. There is a vast library of argument in 
favor of bread. 
Incidentally, there is tremendous encouragement 


for the entire breadstuffs industry in the manifest suc- 
cess of this venture into a new line of bread adver- 
tising. The millers have been talking of a national 
campaign of publicity in the interest of increased 
flour consumption, but have not yet gone more than 
half a step forward with it. Possibly the baker may 
show millers the way with individual, and eventually 
collective, publicity of the type undertaken in Balti- 
more. There are, indeed, milling companies that have 
begun to use a similar line of advertising copy and 
to carry out the idea to still greater lengths in their 
influence of 
far-reaching 
Obviously a 


home economics work. ‘The combined 
these enterprises can hardly fail to be 
in its effect upon flour consumption. 
great, united campaign by the breadstuffs industry 
would be the most efficacious, but there is certainly 
hope in this lesser movement, which may ultimately 
lead into the other. 
. * o 
HAT there are two kinds of advertising is force- 
fully 
right kind pays; the other doesn’t. 
quality goods, made and sold in 
sanitary manner. The 
deliberate and indolent choice 


brought home to commercial bakers. The 
One is built upon 
an attractive and 
other is usually the baker’s 
or the 
result of his incapacity for business, 
but once in a while it is attributable 
to sheer bad luck and injustice. 


REVERSE 
ADVERTISING 


A case of the latter character recently occurred in 
Chicago. Under a bold headline one of the 
pers proclaimed that twenty guests at a wedding had 
been poisoned by cake. It made no difference that 
later investigation showed only nine of the twenty as 
being actually stricken, and that other things than 
cake had been eaten. The damage, so far as the baker 
was concerned, had already been done, for the baker 
had been publicly accused. 

Cases of this kind are not infrequent, and usually 
the baker suffers without often without 
audible protest. But in the case of the Chicago baker, 
who happened to be Salvatore Ferrara, a bank direc- 
tor, a life member of the Chicago Art Institute and 
a member of the Association of Commerce, there was 
vigorous activity that resulted in complete exoneration 
of his shop. Exoneration makes some amend, but it 
never quite overtakes and overcomes the accusation. 

There is always a lesson to be read in these un- 
fortunate instances. It is that bakers should be pre- 
pared through concerted effort to meet the claims of 
their accusers. The facilities of Mr. 
establishing his defense may not be those of all bakers, 
and the cause of one is in a large measure the cause 
of all. For above everything else, the lesson to be 
learned is that the best defense is the industry’s repu- 
tation. The public must be taught, when there’s pto- 
maine in its tummy, to think of something else than 
baker’s cake as the probable cause. ‘This desirable 
change in habit of mind can be brought about only 
by co-operative effort. The isolated energy of a single 
baker in proving his innocence will help, but for the 
task at large it requires an organized effort of the 
entire industry. 


newspa- 


recourse, 


Ferrara for 
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The Use of Sugar in ‘Bread -Making 


By C. B. Morison and P. L Gerber 


Of the American Institute of Baking 


HE practice of including ferment- 
T able sugars in bread dough formulas 

has led to the use of a variety of 
saccharine ingredients. These are gran- 
ulated cane sugar or sucrose from the 
sugar cane or beet, a highly purified dex- 
trose, such as Cerelose, made by the Corn 
Products Refining Co., diastatic and non- 
diastatic malt extracts and sirups, invert 
sugar sirups, honey, confectioner’s glu- 
cose, and sugar containing ingredients 
such as sweetened condensed milk. Re- 
cently dry malt extracts have appeared 
on the market. 

In addition to these sugars and sugar 
containing ingredients, various partially 
converted or hydrolyzed starch products 
which contain various amounts of re- 
ducing sugars, dextrins, and starch are 
sometimes used. 

At the present state of technical de- 
velopment in the sugar industry there 
are but two individual sugars that may 
be used economically by food manufac- 
turers. Both sucrose and glucose can 
be obtained in a high degree of purity 
and directly weighed out for the purpose 
intended. The other saccharine ingredi- 
ents used in baking are rather complex 
systems of sugars, other carbohydrates 
and constituents.. According to several 
authorities the commercial production of 
other individual sugars is possible, and 
the time may come when levulose and 
also maltose will be economically pro- 
duced and marketed for use in the prep- 
aration of bakery products and other 
foods. 

A convenient classification of the sac- 
charine ingredients used in baking is as 
follows: 


1. Individual Sugars of High Purity 


(a) Sucrose, Chiefly Obtained from 
Sugar Cane and Sugar Beet.—It should 
contain at least 99.5 per cent of sucrose; 
analyses of granulated sugar often show 
99.8 per cent. Some bakers assume that 
there is a difference between cane and 
beet sugar, and that preference in pur- 
chasing should be always given to cane. 
There is no good reason for this as- 
sumption. Pure crystallized sucrose 
from either the sugar cane or the sugar 
beet is the same chemically, and no test 
will establish that sucrose of the same 
degree or refinement from these two 
sources is different. The best refined 
beet sugar manufactured in this coun- 
-try will give as good results in baking 
as cane sugar, and experiments made at 
the California Agricultural Experiment 
Station indicate that both cane and beet 
sugar have the same value for canning 
when of the same degree of crystalliza- 
tion. 

(b) Dextrose or d. Glucose, Some- 
times Called Starch Sugar, Corn Sugar, 
Grape Sugar, and the Trade Designation 
Cerelose.—Dextrose is widely distributed 
in nature, and is found in nearly all 
plants. Its commercial production from 
highly pure corn starch has been made 
possible by the study of crystallization 
and purification problems which until a 
few years ago restricted the manufac- 
turer to such starch products as corn 
sirup, confectioner’s glucose and grades 
of corn sugar of comparatively low 
purity. Analyses of Cerelose indicate 
that it contains on a dry basis 99.5 per 
cent of dextrose. A typical analysis of 
Cerelose made in the institute laboratory 
was as follows: 





Per cent 

ND 6g 0.5.60 40.6 60:00 tahoe 40 R aes EES 8.74 
NE peo 0.0 0666 tcc because CoCo eutebes 91.26 
100.00 


The total solids contained over 99.5 
per cent of dextrose. 
Another typical analysis of Cerelose: 


Per cent 


Moisture 
Dextrose 
Dextrin 





2. Sucrose Products 


(a) Invert Sugar Sirup.—This prod- 
uct is usually made by treating sucrose 
solutions with acids. Various grades are 
offered to the baking industry of vary- 





ing composition, color, flavor, and other 
characteristics. 

A typical analysis of a high grade in- 
vert sugar sirup is as follows: 





Per cent 

WORE: cevesrcccescveevesscccdtsccciiéee 20.46 
TRVORS GOR. ccccccleocssrecccceveanve 64.21 
BUNOES occ recrccecdocvecccosvcesces 24.50 
BED: bo cre atdedevecseerperveciscepeocge -02 
UWRGOCOTMRIMOR cc ccccceespocccsseves -81 
100.00 


This sample was water white in color 
and free from acid. 

The term “invert sugar” in chemistry 
is applied to the product obtained from 
the action of an acid or enzyme upon 
sucrose, and is composed of equal parts 
of dextrose and levulose. 

In addition to “invert sugar” sirup, 
other sucrose products such as molasses 
and refiners’ sirup are sometimes used. 


3. Glucose Products 


(a) Glucose, Mixing Glucose, Con- 
fectioner’s Glucose, Commercial Corn 
Sirup.—These are made by the action of 
pure hydrochloric acid on a high purity 
corn starch under carefully controlled 
conditions so that the resulting sirup will 
contain about one third reducing sugars. 
The sugars present are chiefly dextrose 
or glucose, and probably some maltose. 
It also contains a considerable amount 
of dextrins. The acid solution after 
conversion is neutralized, filtered, and 
concentrated to the required a A 
typical analysis of a 43 degree Bé glu- 
cose sirup is as follows: 





Per cent 

MOlsture . .cccccccccccscccesccccccses 17.50 
Reducing sugar as dextrose......... 34.70 
RPOMEEERS cccccsccctccsocsovscesoeces 47.60 
BO cccceccccccccecsvvedcesesoccesece 30 
100.00 


In this analysis the reducing sugar is 
calculated as dextrose, but it is probable 
that some maltose is present. 


4. Malt Products 
(a) Malt Extracts and Sirups.—Those 


for use in baking are largely produced 
by the evaporation and concentration of 
the filtered wort from a mash of cereal 
grains. They are either diastatic or 
nondiastatic, and may also have consid- 
erable protein splitting or proteolytic ac- 
tivity. The average analysis of 62 sam- 
ples of commercial malt extracts and 
sirups made in the institute laboratories 
is as follows: 


Wee nuccsassceseeesceseencoversecses 
Total solids 
Reducing sugars as Maltose 
Protein NX 6.26 

Ash , 
(b) Dry Malt Extracts and Sirups.— 
Recently the institute has examined a 
commercial dry malt extract, made by a 
spray process. The analysis was as fol- 








lows: 
Per cent 
MEOIMEUTO ccccccccccvescocececsovscoes 4.35 
Total Solis >. .crccsoccesscccescoceses 95.65 
100.00 
Reducing sugars as maltose ......... 76.23 
Proteie CIXC.BE) cccccvcccivoseccvses 7.66 
AER ccvcecccccccesedccccccsccccesenees 1.83 


5. Sweetened Condensed Milk 
These products will contain from 40 
to 42 per cent of sucrose. 


6. Honey 
Honey was the chief sweetening agent 
of ancient times before sucrose became 
the chief commercial sugar. It consists 
of a complex mixture of sugars original- 
ly present in flowers and partially con- 
verted by the honey bee. 
The average analysis of various hon- 
eys reported by Browne is as follows: 


Per cent 

WROGE ccccccecevcssccececteccesssece 17.70 
BMOFORS coccccccscecctccsccccccccces 1.90 
SOTO .00.6.0.00.06o 690005008 decectees 40.50 
WORCTOED ccvccnccccececcedeccsvectes 34.48 
DOMCHERS cece cdecdcacecccccvsesccens 1.51 
BE 4 90 60.000.6 608640500044 0052s Coens -18 
WRGROTMIMOE -o ccc cc ccccsccvccciose 3.73 
100.00 


Honey is one of the sweetest of nat- 








Free Lunches for Undernourished School Children 
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Frourry undernourished children of the Irving Public School in Chicago are 

given a free lunch daily, white bread constituting the principal ingredient. 
This benevolent effort, under the leadership of Colonel H. Smith, regimental 
commander of the organization in Chicago, is in line with the special family 
relief work that the Volunteers of America has maintained in Chicago for the 


30 years of its existence. 


particularly important,” Colonel Smith recently said. 


“We feel that helping the child of school age is 


“The pitiful plight of 


the child- who must contend with hunger while trying to keep pace with his 
companions in school is one which we often see and which we are trying to 


relieve. 


Good food is essential to the growth and stamina of the child. The 


sluggish mental development which results from a poorly nourished body 
retards his progress in school; the ‘repeaters’ clog up the school system and 


are a great expense to the city.” 





ural products, because it contains a high- 
er proportion of levulose than of dex- 
trose. 


7. Partially Converted Starch Products 


These ingredients contain relatively 
small amounts of reducing sugars, chiefly 
dextrose and maltose. They are made by 
the action of acid and heat on starch 
under conditions which permit but slight 
conversion of the starch. 

A typical analysis of a well-known 
corn starch product of this description 
which, among other claims, is sold to the 
baker as a source of fermentable sugar, 
was found by the institute laboratories 
to contain but 5.89 per cent of total 
reducing sugars calculated as dextrose. 
It contained nearly 84 per cent dextrins, 
and the remainder was chiefly starch, 
— in both the soluble and insoluble 
state. 


SAYS NUTRITION MUST BE 
TAKEN INTO THE HOSPITALS 


In his leading editorial in the current 
number of Baking Technology, Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, president of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, declares that the new 
science of nutrition must be carried into 
the hospitals. The science has gone far, 
but it has now reached the point, he says, 
where assertions can no longer be taken 
as facts, and where dietaries must be 
based on proven knowledge rather than 
on ancient notions. After reviewing the 
progress of nutritional science and dis- 
missing as absurdities many of the fad- 
disms that have grown up in the name 
of nutrition, Dr. Barnard says: 

“Of course, there is truth in all of the 
theories which have been so interwoven 
into our nutritional life that it takes 
courage to approach a dinner table after 
reading the dietetic advice printed in 
newspaper columns or listening to a fer- 
vid oration on the virtues of raw carrots 
in delaying the advance of old age. 

“There are elements of truth in all the 
theories. But the sound scientific work 
of the hundreds of real chemists and 
biologists is taken at no greater value 
than the amazing nonsense hashed to- 
gether by self-appointed apostles of the 
biologic life. Lime is necessary to sound 
tooth structure, but more than lime must 
be provided in order that lime be util- 
ized. Eating chalk will not insure sound 
teeth to an unborn baby. But it seems 
more and more certain that the use of 
foods which are rich in lime and at the 
same time the use of vitamin potent 
foods will equip the developing unborn 
child with such strong rudimentary teeth 
that in later years he will have perfect 
ones. 

“And in the same way most of the 
observations of the large group which 
would make life a nightmare of raw 
foods or meatless meals may be taken 
to pieces and reorganized on a sound 
basis of scientific fact. The fact that 
the body is composed of 17 or 70 chemi- 
cal elements is no reason why our break- 
fasts should always be grapefruit instead 
of cantaloupe, because it is rich in iron. 
Nor is the high vitamin content of cab- 
bages any sound argument for our culti- 
vating the dietary habits of a guinea pig. 

“Through many years of careful super- 
vision of the food supply of hospital 
patients, certain definite dietetic rules 
have been set up. Many of the stand- 
ard diets have behind them the sound 
observation of hundreds of trained dieti- 
tians. But in the light of our present 
knowledge that we really know little 
about the chemistry of nutrition and our 
growing fear that many of the things 
we know are untrue, is it not time to re- 
vise our dietaries, not that they may be 
wrong, but rather that perhaps they 
might be made less inflexible?” 








WARD HOME ENDOWMENT RAISED 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—Founder’s Day ex- 
ercises were held on Nov. 11 at the 
Robert Boyd Ward Home for Children, 
3890 Bigelow Boulevard, with more than 
250 in attendance. 


The speaker was 
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James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. A 
feature of the evening was an announce- 
ment by Howard B. Ward, son of the 
home’s founder, that he and the other 
surviving Ward children jointly were 
donating an additional $10,000 to the 
home endowment fund, raising this fund 
to $125,000. Members of the founder’s 
family attending the ceremonies were 
Howard Ward, Mrs. Edna Ward Evans 
and Miss Estelle Ward, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Martha Ward Hindman, 
Wilkinsburg. 


MILWAUKEE BAKERS ARE 
GIVEN COURT DECISION 


Mitwavukee, Wis.—The bakery indus- 
try of Milwaukee won a victory when the 
supreme court of Wisconsin declared un- 
constitutional an ordinance of the city 
providing for inspection of all commer- 
cial bakeshops by city sanitary police 
and requiring all bakers to apply for a 
city license. Bakers in Milwaukee and 
throughout Wisconsin are inspected and 
licensed by the state dairy and food 
commissioner. Judge Walter C. Owen, 
who wrote the opinion, said that the ad- 
ditional license fee placed on the Mil- 
waukee bakers by the city ordinance was 
unreasonable, authority for such taxation 
being vested only in the state. The legis- 
lature expressly repealed the right of cit- 
ies to license and tax bakeries, although 
the court rules that inspection by a city 
health department is justifiable. The or- 
dinance was passed by the Milwaukee 
common council on Dec. 7, 1923. A tem- 
porary injunction was obtained by the 
Milwaukee Association of Master Bak- 
ers, but the circuit court upheld the valid- 
ity of the ordinance and dissolved the 
injunction. In the recent ruling of the 
supreme court, the circuit court decision 
was reversed, 


MOBERLY TO BE CONVENTION 
CITY FOR MISSOURI BAKERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—All officers and all but 
two members of the board of directors 
were present at an executive meeting of 
the directors of the Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association, held in St. Louis at 
the Statler Hotel, Nov. 17. Elmer Zim- 
merman, Hannibal, head of the associa- 
tion, presided. It was definitely decided 
that the 1927 convention of the associa- 
tion be held in Moberly on May 10-11. 
Headquarters will be at the Elks Club. 
It is anticipated that this will be one of 
the best-attended conventions held by 
the association in recent years. Other 
than the foregoing action, the meeting 
was devoted to consideration of the prob- 
lems of the association. 


DISTRICT MEETING AT ALTON 
HELD BY ILLINOIS BAKERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—A district meeting of 
the Associated Bakers of Illinois was 
held in the plant of the Noll Baking Co., 
Alton, Nov. 17. A number of practical 
baking demonstrations were made in the 
afternoon. George Chussler, Jr., Chica- 
go, secretary of the organization, was in 
charge of the conference, and explained 
what ‘was being accomplished by the 
series of similar conferences held 
throughout the state. George Wuller, 
Belleville, president of the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois, and John Hartley, 
Chicago, secretary of the Associated Bak- 
ers of America, attended the meeting. 


DINNER MARKS END OF GOLF 
TOURNAMENT AT PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—A dinner at the 
Pittsburgh Field Club on Nov. 8 marked 
the close of the golf tournament, held 
by the “A. S. G. N.,” an aggregation of 
bakers and allied tradesmen of Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity. At the dinner 20 
prizes were awarded, first honors going 
to Walter S. Grant, who had a net score 
of 59. R. T. Hambleton won second 
prize with a low gross of 82. One of the 
features of the evening was the presen- 
tation of a handsome golf bag to R. R. 
Senborn who, since the formation of the 
group, has acted as manager. The board 
of governors decided to continue the 
tcurnaments during 1927. The first 
game will be played in April. Ernest R. 
Braun, John Ertl, Horace W. Crider, 
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S. S. Watters, E. L. Anderson, August 
Dietz, S. L. Simonson, J. C. Jordan and 
William Smith, bakers, and Jesse C. 
Stewart, Walter S. Grant, R. T. Ham- 
bleton, Harry C. Elste, Howard E. Al- 
len, Harry C. May, L. E. Bowman, Her- 
man Koch, A. S. Lockhart, J. R. Lloyd, 
and R. R. Sanborn, allied tradesmen, 
constitute the membership. 


BREAD PRICES SUPERVISED 
BY AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—About 70 per cent 
of the bread consumed by Austria con- 
sists of three parts rye flour to one part 
wheat flour, and is sold in loaves weigh- 
ing 2% lbs, according to a report from 
the assistant trade commissioner at Vien- 
na. White bread is sold principally in 
the form of small rolls, retailing at Ic 
each. Hungary supplies most of Aus- 
tria’s wheat flour requirements, the lat- 
ter depending upon outside sources for 
about 76 per cent of this flour and for 22 
per cent of its rye. The government 
closely supervises bread prices and bak- 
ers must submit their reasons for any 
advances in their charges. 


FOOD CITY BAKING CO., INC., 
BUILDS AT BATTLE CREEK 


Construction is well under way on a 
building for the Food City Baking Co., 
Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., to cost $45,000. 
The plant is of concrete, brick and steel. 
It will have but one story, but provisions 
are being prepared for future stories. 
Particular attention has been given the 
lighting. Machinery costing $20,000 will 
be installed. 

The Food City Baking Co., Inc., pur- 
chased Wright’s Bamby Bakery several 
months ago. The new building is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy Dec. 1. 
J. C. Dreher is president and treasurer, 
S. Clemence vice president, and W. S. 
Clemence secretary. 


ILLINOIS BAKERS PLAN TO 
MEET AT PEORIA, FEB. 15-16 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Associated Bak- 
ers of Illinois, held in Belleville, Nov. 16, 
presided over by George Wuller, presi- 
dent, and which developed into an all- 
day session, the place for holding the 
annual convention was changed from 
Champaign to Peoria, to occur Feb. 
15-16. 


PASTRY SALES DECLINE IS 
LAID TO FRUIT INDUSTRY 


New Orreans, La.—The national ad- 
vertising campaign by growers and deal- 
ers to promote fruit as a dessert is caus- 
ing a decrease in sales of pastry goods, 
according to Floyd West, New Orleans 
manager for The Fleischmann Co., who 
added that “bakers should be more ac- 
tive in going after trade. If advertising 
is taking business away from them, ad- 
vertising will regain it.” 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS TO 
HOLD CONVENTION IN JUNE 


The 1927 convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association will be held 
June 13-15, in Galen Hall, Wernersville. 
It is expected that 700 will attend. Last 
year 572 registered. Delegates and their 
families will also be accommodated at 
South Mountain Manor, Sunset Hall and 
Grand View. Thomas G. Ashbridge, 
Harrisburg, will be in charge of enter- 
tainment. 


BAKERS HOLD BALL 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The annual ball and 
reception of the Retail Master Bakers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania was 
held on Nov. 16, in the Elks Club rooms, 
North Side, Pittsburgh, with about 350 
attending. An elaborate buffet luncheon 
was served. A pleasant feature of the 
affair was the number of representative 
wholesale bakers present. 


BAKERS’ CLUB MEETS 
New Yorx, N. Y.—A luncheon meet- 
ing of the Bakers’ Club of New York is 
being held on Nov. 24 at the Hotel Com- 
modore. About 75 members and guests 
attended the last meeting. 
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‘Business ~/Notions for the ‘Baker — By Weyne G. Martin, Jr. 








VERY wholesale baker who employs 

bread salesmen, whether they be 

salesmen exclusively or driver-sales- 
men, finds himself confronted from time 
to time with men who are particularly 
adept in giving alibis for not selling cer- 
tain merchants on their 
routes, and for not sell- 
ing other stores a great- 
er volume. Often these 
excuses are given so realistically that the 
baker believes them and gives the mer- 
chant up as a lost prospect. 

There are occasions, of course, when 
it is next to impossible to sell some par- 
ticular store the firm’s line of bakery 
goods, It is unnecessary to mention 
reasons causing such situations, for ev- 
ery baker has some such cases of his 
own. However, it is dangerous to allow 
a salesman to form the habit of turning 
in alibis rather than orders. If the head 
of the business accepts these excuses as 
they are offered, the habit is likely to 
grow on the salesmen. 

The entire territory covered by a 
wholesale- bakery is usually sufficiently 
small for the fnanager or some other of- 
ficer to make a trip over the various 
salesmen’s routes at stated intervals, and 
a good check can then be obtained as 
to the truthfulness of the alibis that 
come into the main office. In many cases 
salesmen actually believe their own ex- 
cuses, and then it is necessary for the 
manager to point out wherein they have 
been falling down, and afterward the 
men will be more valuable to the bakery 
as sales representatives. But a few 
salesmen, however, seem to find it easier 
to give alibis than to produce business, 
and when a bakery finds it has one or 
two of this type on its hands, the sooner 
they are discharged the better for all 
concerned, 


OVERCOMING 
ALIBIS 


Bor wholesale and retail bakers can 
well afford to give consideration to 
the practice by a number of eminently 
successful national advertisers of en- 
deavoring to interest the ultimate buyer, 
who, in the case of the 


SELLING baking industry, would 
THROUGH be the housewife, through 
CHILDREN an appeal to children. 


Advertisers are reaching 
the conclusion that children exert a 
strong buying force within the home, 
and one which must not be overlooked. 

Baking, probably more than any other 
industry, has the opportunity of selling 
successfully to the home through chil- 
dren’s influence. Frequently children are 
sent to the bakery for bread, coffee cake, 
rolls or what not, and if they have 
formed a preference between the neigh- 
borhood shops, it is more than likely 
that the parent will allow them to go to 
the bakery they prefer, the quality of 
the goods being equal to that of those 
in the other shops. Particularly if chil- 
dren are sent to a grocery store to get 
a “loaf of bread” will the influence of 
bakery advertising which has appealed 
to children’s taste be noticeable in the 
loaf selected. 

Some of the larger wholesale bakers 
have done some outdoor advertising of 
particular appeal to children and young 
people. But this type of sales effort 
should be limited to no one bakery or 
class of bakers. Its usage can be gen- 
eral, and it offers a highly effective sales 
appeal for bakery products. 

* ” 
A§ any business, which is selling to 
the retail trade through its own sales 
representatives, develops, and as_ the 
communities it serves grows, it is neces- 
sary, from time to time, to rearrange 


sales territories and 
DIMINISHING routes. This usually 
THE SALES means curtailment of the 
TERRITORY territories and is often 


difficult of accomplish- 
ment without rousing the displeasure of 
the sales force. The statement, without 
further explanation, that a territory or 
route is going to be curtailed creates a 
spirit of antagonism on the part of the 


salesmen, particularly if they have been 
with the company for some time. 

However, this situation has been met 
successfully by hundreds of companies 
in all lines of business, including baking. 
In those cases where it has been well 
handled the procedure has been one of 
reason rather than dictation. The em- 
ployer first made the employee see that 
conditions had undergone changes which 
made it no longer possible for one rep- 
resentative to do the territory justice, 
and then he pointed out that the sales- 
man’s volume of business very likely 
would show an increase in the smaller 
district, because of the more intensive 
selling effort devoted to it. . 

Before the salesman will accept a re- 
duced territory whole-heartedly he must 
be shown that the smaller territory will 
not mean a smaller income for him. The 
company is usually safe in guaranteeing 
against this, as the increased efforts in 
the smaller territory nearly always make 
up for the vobume lost by the individual 
salesman in the part of his territory 
which was turned over to some one else. 
Through these steps the sales districts 
can be changed for greater effectiveness 
without the creation of trouble among 
the sales force. 

* 

OST businesses which have been 
+" built up from small beginnings into 
larger establishments, such as the growth 
of a retail bakeshop into a large whole- 
sale concern, have been brought to their 

greater size through the 
THE close personal direction 
EXECUTIVE’S of one or more men. 
PROBLEM When the business was 

small, and during its 
growing stages, every detail was watched 
closely, and each phase of the enterprise 
came directly under the observation of 
the owner or owners, 

Inevitably, after a certain point in 
growth has been reached, parts of the 
operation of the business must be turned 
over to others for management. The 
man who has guided the institution 
through the trying days of its develop- 
ment now is its “executive head,” and 
his attention is turned only to the affairs 
of utmost importance. ‘The details of 
the business come to him through the 
reports of minor officers. 

No one would, or could, expect the 


head of a large business to keep in as 
close touch with the many details and 
ramifications of the institution as does 
the owner of a smaller firm. But fre- 
quent trips through the shop, and occa- 
sional visits among the retail distributing 
trade, will give the manager of a large 
wholesale bakery a much clearer idea of 
the production and sales problems of 
his company than will the reading of 
lengthy reports made out by others. 
* * 
[IX cases wherein a wholesale baker is 
granting credit to the retail grocery 
trade, careful guarding against losses 
from this source is of vital importance, 
and the success of the business is often 
closely in proportion to 


REDUCING the degree of success at- 
CREDIT tained in preventing 
LOSSES credit losses. Probably 


the best means for keep- 
ing such losses at a minimum lies in gain- 
ing the full co-operation of the salesmen. 

However, this is more difficult than it 
sounds. The salesman’s natural impulse 
is to sell, and among many too careful 
watching of the credit line is thought, in 
some way or other, to be inimical to 
their interests. But this feeling can be 
overcome, as has been proved in many 
instances. The best-known way to se- 
cure the co-operation of the sales force 
in this connection is to explain fully the 
company’s entire credit problem, includ- 
ing the losses from bad debts, the per- 
centage of such losses over a period of 
time, and means which have previously 
proved to be effective in curtailing them. 

To many salesmen, a loss from a bad 
debt means an act of dishonesty, and 
their only care is to convince themselves 
that the dealers to whom they are sell- 
ing bread are honest. However, this 
opinion can quickly be changed, for it is 
proved by extensive statistics that incom- 
petence and lack of capital are the 
causes of the failure of a materially 
higher percentage of merchants than is 
dishonesty. 

Salesmen who are in close touch with 
the trade on their routes and in their 
territories are better qualified than any 
one else to judge whether or not the 
businesses of their customers are being 
run competently. In fact, the close as- 
sociation with their trade places them in 
a position to render invaluable assistance 


master Baking Co 





A MONG the booths at the eleventh annual food show, held recently in St. Paul, 


was that of the Zinsmaster Bread Co. 
The center attraction was an enormous loaf of 


black, with touches of purple. 


The color scheme was in orange and 


bread, suspended in the center of the booth, so that all who desired might guess its 


weight. 
9 oz. 
for 10 large loaves of bread, 


More than 10,000 guesses were made. 
The 33 people who guessed this weight were awarded 10 coupons each, good 


The loaf was found to weigh 33 lbs 


in reducing credit losses, and, if prop- 
erly appealed to by the management, 
their aid can be easily obtained. 
- . 
UE to the wasteful and harmful 
practices of a certain group of bak- 
ers, whose ability to look into the future 
of their businesses is very limited, com- 
petition within the industry has, in the 
minds of many, resolved 


REDUCING itself into a matter of 
COSTS TO price. To meet price 
MEET COM- competition the use of 
PETITION substitutes and cheap in- 


gredients has been re- 
sorted to by some, who think they are 
thereby beating their neighboring baker 
at his own game, and making more net 
profit than he at the prevailing prices. 

Such tactics, however, inevitably lead 
to a short commercial life for those prac- 
ticing them, as quality is more of a 
prime necessity in the continued success- 
ful sale of bakery products than ever 
before. A finished product of high qual- 
ity most assuredly cannot be obtained 
through the use of cheap ingredients or 
substitutes. But this does not mean that 
the baker has no way of competing 
against the shop in the next block, which, 
apparently, sells goods of satisfactory 
quality at prices lower than the cost of 
production warrants. 

It is in that last expression—the cost 
of production—that the baker may very 
possibly find the means of meeting the 
competition of the other baker. Modern 
machinery, efficient shop management, 
better sales efforts, and close attention 
to all phases of the business which enter 
into the ultimate cost of production, may 
reveal numerous ways for reducing costs 
without impairing quality. By no means 
does this imply that, once reductions 
have been effected, the baker should im- 
mediately sell his products for less. But 
it does mean that many bakers may be 
able to make higher quality products at 
lower costs, and the achievement of this 
is vital in meeting any form of compe- 
tition. 

* * 

HEN a baker buys a tube of shavy- 
ing soap, or his wife purchases a 
cake of toilet soap, ample instructions 
and suggestions for various and proper 
ways of using the articles are included 
with the purchase. If 
INCREASING these do not happen to 
CONSUMPTION be read, it probably is 
only a matter of a few 
days until the buyer of the articles no- 
tices an advertisement, again explaining 
their usage in full. But it is not alone 
to enable the buyer to use these articles 
properly that manufacturers spend so 
much effort and money in carrying their 
messages to the buying public. Other 
uses for which the articles are suitable 
are explained fully, with the very evident 
purpose of increasing the usage of the 

product. 

The baker may not realize it, but this 
is an excellent sales example, brought 
into his own home, that might well be 
carried into his business. The housewife 
buys a loaf of bread, slices it, and serves 
it to be eaten with other foods. She 
buys a cake, or some pastry, and serves 
them as dessert for her dinner. That is 
usually as far as she knows how to use 
them. Seldom is a baker found who is 
carrying on instructive educational work 
in an attempt to create a wide usage for 
the products of his shop. 

Competition in the baking industry too 
frequently means an attempt to gain 
trade at the expense of a competitor 
rather than through increasing the con- 
sumption of bakery products in a com- 
munity. Instructions placed in the hands 
of housewives showing the diversified 
uses to which bread can be put, and 
the various ways in which cakes ard 
pastries can be served, would go far 
toward increasing the consumption of 
bakery products. Nor would this be an 
untried experiment, for the principle has 
been successfully employed in many ot)i- 
er food industries. 
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The Gluto-graph 


URING the past several 

months the question of prop- 

erly mixing doughs has re- 
ceived considerable attention by 
bakery production men, allied trades 
and the milling industry. This sub- 
ject has been freely discussed at 
meetings of the American Society ~ 
of Bakery Engineers in Chicago and 
Atlantic City, and before the chem- 
ists of Kansas and Nebraska. In 
fact, a special committee of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, consisting of A. J. Cordrey, 
of the Westerlin & Campbell Co., 
M. R. Sentman, of the J. H. Day 
Co., and Richard W. Wahl, of the 
Whiteside Bakery, has conducted 
esperiments at the latter concern’s 
plant, and has issued preliminary 
reports of the results. 

&. S. Mason, sales manager for 
the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, has 
d: veloped a new piece of equipment 
that is arousing considerable inter- 
est among bakery engineers and 
nilers. This is the Gluto-graph, 
sh wn in an accompanying illustra- 
tion. It has been tried out in sev- 
er:l large baking plants. This de- 
vice can be used in any bakery. It is a 
combination duplex instrument having 
two separate charts, one showing a 
graphic record of the period of mix and 
the density of the batch at all times 
during this period, and the other show- 
ing the change in temperature of the 
batch during the mixing period. It is 
designed for mounting on a special panel, 
which in turn is supported from the 
ceiling or other convenient location close 
to the mixer. Use of one of these in- 
struments in connection with each mixer 
is said to be desirable, so that the entire 
operation of the plant can be gauged. 

fhe Gluto-graph is automatic and 
needs no attention, although a new roll 
of paper has to be installed after about 
every 100 batches of dough run on each 
mixer. The entire mechanism is oper- 
ated by an electric motor; the two charts 
are moved by the same motor, and the 
charts will automatically stop when the 
mixer is not in operation, thereby saving 
loss of paper due to the chart moving 
while the mixer is not running. The 
device is equipped with signal lights 
which will warn the operator when the 
batch is approaching the maximum peak 
of development or the maximum tem- 
perature. Charts are equipped with 
lines which can be used to determine the 
number of minutes which may elapse 
during mixing period. By means of a 
small opening in the inclosed case of the 
instrument the charts can be numbered 
and marked so that each batch in a run 
can be checked. The mechanism is en- 
tirely inclosed, thereby making it free 
from any accumulation of flour or in- 
jury by materials in the mixing room. 
The cost of operation is expected to be 
not more than two or three cents per 
batch, 

Recent tests by the special committee 
of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers show the need for greater ac- 
curacy and better control of the mixing 
of dough in the average bakery. These 
tests prove that it is possible to check 
results and to obtain uniform doughs in 
the dough room. The paper industry 
has eliminated the element of guess to a 


~~ 


very large extent by the use of graphic 
indicators which give accurate indication 
of the density of paper pulp in the large 
beaters. This has made possible for the 
paper industry to manufacture grades 
of paper that are’ uniform and do not 
vary from run to run. The special com- 
mittee states that the average bakery at 
present is mixing dough with more or 
less irregularity in regard to weights of 
materials, methods of mixing and length 
of mixing periods. Doughs are said 
either to be mixed too short a time or 
carried past the point of highest devel- 
opment, and many times the flour is 
capable of higher absorption. The com- 
mittee determined that the operation of 
the dough mixer could be best watched 
by a graphic instrument which would 
record the density of the dough at dif- 
ferent periods during the mixing, and 
that uniform doughs could be obtained 
by operating mixers until the doughs had 
reached a uniform density. If the doughs 
are mixed under identical conditions and 
are pulled at the same density, it is 
claimed uniform results will be obtained 
in the finished loaf. 

The use of the Gluto-graph is expected 
to eliminate to a large extent the need 
for testing sample doughs in the labora- 
tory to determine how a flour should be 
mixed. It is also possible to determine 
the effect of adding or reducing the 
amount of moisture which a particular 
flour can absorb, and the effect of in- 
creasing or decreasing the mixing period, 
providing the refrigeration available will 
permit. The claim is made, therefore, 
that this instrument is indispensable in 
determining the most economical amount 
of refrigeration and how the peak of de- 
velopment of the doughs can be obtained. 
The uses to which it can be applied are 
said to be unlimited, and the committee 
feels that careful study and use of the 
Gluto-graph will teach the operator 
many things at present unknown in the 
mixing room. 

It is claimed for the Gluto-graph that 
its use elicits the following information: 
dough number; time mixing was started 
for each batch; time required for mixing 
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A Gluto-graph curve showing dough taken after considerable over-development. 
caused by the tank being tilted and the dough hitting the upper edge of the tank in being pulled around by the agitator. 
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each batch; temperature of dough at 
dumping; density of dough at dumping; 
whether ingredients were all added and 
mixed in the same manner; if accuracy 
was obtained in the weights of flour, 
water and other ingredients; whether 
doughs are mixed with uniformity or 
whether ingredients were added haphaz- 
ardly and by guess; loss of time check- 
ing temperature or dumping; rise in tem- 
perature during the mixing and dump- 
ing period, Temperatures can be con- 
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trolled in both the sponge and the dough, 
to obtain the most economical results, 
and it will determine the effect of any 
change which might be desired over the 
usual mixing room practice. The graph 
shows uniformity of gluten development 
in, successive doughs; losses due to lack 
of knowledge of the full capacity of 
mixer and materials used; _ relative 
strength of flour; relative age of flour. 
The graph, in fact, provides a perma- 
nent record, enabling the bakery super- 
intendent to check a finished loaf with 
mixer operation. 

The special committee is continuing its 
experiments on mixing, and it is under- 
stood a complete report will be made at 
the next meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, to be held 
at Chicago next spring. No doubt new 
methods will be worked out and changes 
made in the mixing room which will be 
of considerable interest to all factors in 
the trade. 





WIDE VARIATION IN BREAD PRICE 

Seattie, Wasu.—Little change is not- 
ed from September and October figures 
in the output of bakeries. Prices are 
weak, nominally at 9@12c, but more 
bread is being sold, probably, at 8@11c, 
wholesale, wrapped. There is a heavy 
chain store sale at three 1-lb loaves for 
10c, or 6c each, retail. Probably never 
in the history of this country has the 
price of bread maintained such a wide 
variation. 





A charter has been granted to the New 
Glarus (Wis.) Feed & Fuel Co., Inc., 
capital stock $25,000. Principals are Al- 
vin A. Ott, Conrad Stauffacher, C. J. 
Bowers, J. U. Freitag and J. J. Hefty. 








Improved Tone Is Felt in Baking Shares’ 
Market During November 


HE decline in the market price of 

Continental Baking Corporation 

shares which had been in progress 
for many months was checked by rumors 
that the company was showing larger 
profits, according to Albert G. Otgen 
& Co., Inc., New York. It is now defi- 
nitely stated that current weekly earn- 
ings of the corporation are substantially 
better than the profits recorded in the 
third quarter. Profits for the five weeks 
ended Oct. 23 approximated $700,000, 
after payment of taxes. It is expected 
that the $8 dividend will be maintained 
on the Class A shares. Considerable in- 
terest has manifested itself in the Class 
B stock, which is still selling within a 
few points of its low, compared with a 
high of 42% registered last year. 

The shares of the Ward Baking Cor- 
poration have moved within a very nar- 
row range during November. 

The market action of the shares of the 
General Baking Corporation still seems 
to be affected by the Ward-Deininger lit- 
igation. The General Baking Class B 
stock is now selling at less than one third 
the quotation recorded last year, and 
only fractionally above the low of the 
current year. The speculative possibili- 
ties in these shares appear very alluring. 

The common shares of the Southern 
Baking Co., between $140 and $150, are 
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The slight rise at the end of the curve was 


attracting very favorable attention. The 
company’s three new plants, which will 
have a capacity of 230,000,000 lbs bread 
a year, are scheduled to be in operation 
within a few weeks, and sales from these 
new units should very substantially aug- 
ment the company’s business. Reports 
from the leading southern railroads, ho- 
tels and chambers of commerce indicate 
that the number of tourists traveling to 
the South this winter should be substan- 
tially greater than last year. 

Midmonth quotations on leading bak- 
ery issues: 
Christie Brown & 


Co., Ltd. Par Div. Bid Asked 
Common ........ No eae 31 33 
PROROITOR 0005+ 100 8% 100 110 

Campbell Baking Co. 
STE" BOGS vccccss a ¢.0 8% 103 105 


Continental Baking 
Corporation 


Common A ...... ee 8% 73 74 

Common B ...... “os an 95% 9% 

yp er ee 100 8% 90 91 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc, 

COMAMAGR co cccrcce No $3 93 98 

$8 preferred ..... No $8 103 108 

7% preferred .... 100 71% 103 108 
Fleischmann Co. 

Pee «ee $2% 48 49 
General Baking Cor- 

poration 
og Sa eres oes wale 56 57 
Sr ox acts 6 6% 


Great Atlantic & 
Pacific 1st pfd... 100 7% 116 117 
Grennan Bakeries 
Common ........ No $1 18 19 
Preferred ........ 100 7% 100 105 


Liberty Baking Co.. No van 16 19 
Loose-Wiles 
Common V. T. C.. 100 nis 141 146 
Ist preferred .... 100 7% 118 eee 
2d preferred ..... 100 7% 140 160 
Muller Bakeries, Inc. 
OT”? Sree No $2.50 28 30 
7% preferred with 
warrants ...... 100 7% 115 125 
National Biscuit Co. 
ComMom ....2..2% 25 $3 92 93 
PROTOLTOG. cov ccces 100 8% 120 130 
Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration 
Cet sdatenses 25 $3 47 48 
CO-ED. 00.060 6608 No Tr 42 43 
Preterred .....2. 100 7% 98 100 
Shults Bread Co. 
OR, BGO cicccvcss vee eee 98 100 
Southern Baking 
se es ee 145 150 
PUSEOCTOE coc ivccs 100 8% 94 96 
United Milk Products 
Corporation 
ee eee 62 66 
Preferred ........ 100 7% 90 92 
Ward Baking Co. 
hs 1. Pee 6% 103 105 
Protervred ........ 100 7% 90 91 
Class A common. No 8% 85 100 
Class B common. No eo 26 27 
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German Fruit Cake 


T is quite a long time since my first article, in which 
| I gave you the basic sweet dough formula that has 

been so enthusiastically adopted by thousands of 
bakers. I am giving you this formula again, with its 
newest improvements, and for the benefit of those 
bakers who have never used it I wish to say once 
more that it is a most valuable asset in the bakeshop. 
You can make a great number of different products 
from one dough, Your whole line of sweet goods, 50 
varieties if you wish, can be produced daily from this 
one dough. It is easy to see how this cuts operating 
costs, enables yon to produce the variety goods so 
much in demand, and increases profits; and all this 
with a smaller expenditure of time and effort. 


THE BASIC SWEET DOUGH FORMULA 


(The one formula from which over 50 products can 
be made) 
Ingredientse—One Gallon Dough 
Sugar 2 lbs to 2 lbs 8 oz Salt 2% oz 
Diamalt 8 oz (1% pt) Mace ¥% 02 
Shortening 2 lbs 4 oz to 3 lbs Eggs 15 (% qt) 
Lemon gratings 2 lemons 
Pour on % of water or milk, 8 lbs 8 oz 
Start mixing with bread flour, 13 lbs 
Dissolve in balance of liquid and add 1 lb yeast 
Finish mixing with pastry flour, 4 lbs 


Method of Mixing 


Method of mixing is extremely important with this 
formula, as careless mixing will prevent you from 
obtaining volume and lightness in your products, Fol- 
low these instructions exactly: 

1. Cream thoroughly the 
shortening and flavor. 

2. Add the eggs gradually, and cream until light. 
Then add the lemon gratings. 

8. Dissolve the yeast in one fourth of the liquid 
which is at a temperature of 78 to 80 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Now put the balance of the liquid into the bowl 
which contains the creamed mass, and stir thoroughly 
to dissolve the ingredients. 

4. Add the bread flour and begin mixing. 

5. Pour on the yeast solution, add the pastry flour, 
and continue mixing until the dough is smooth and 
free from lumps. If whole wheat flour is used, add it 
directly after yeast solution. 

6. Dough should be set at 80 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The fermentation of the dough has a most impor- 
tant bearing on the quality of the finished goods, If 
it is possible to work off the dough immediately, let 
it come up full for the punch for about two hours. 
In 15 to 20 minutes take to bench. With this method, 
45 to 60 minutes is about all the time the dough will 
stand on the bench. By taking the dough on a two 
thirds rise, in about one and one half hours, the bench 
time can be increased to one and one half hours. The 
temperature of the shop will determine the exact time 
when the dough is ready for the punch. In some cases 
it is advisable not to punch this dough, but to take it 
directly to bench when ready. Knock the dough down 
on bench, and allow to rest while making preparations 
to handle it. 

Proceed as follows to determine when the dough is 
ready. Place the hand on the surface of the dough 
and with medium pressure let the finger tips pene- 
trate it for about two inches. Then take the hand out 
of the dough and watch the action of the indentations 
made by the fingers. If it is ready, the dough around 
these impressions will slowly commence to recede. 

In connection with the basic sweet dough plan, let 
me tell you of a valuable and important feature that 
will help you adjust your prices so that you can 
obtain fair profits by cutting out “lame ducks” or 
goods that are not making money, and pushing prod- 
ucts that are really giving you a fair return. 

Study the accompanying cost card and notice how 
it enables = to figure your costs based on ingredient 
costs. Prices of course vary in every locality, and 
the figures used in this example may be different from 
prices you are paying for hnavediente. Using your 
own ingredient costs, however, you can figure out the 
cost per unit of the various products and thus deter- 


Diamalt, sugar, salt, 





mine what selling price will give you a fair return. 

Revise your figures when ingredient costs change. 
Buns and rolls are some of the attractive products 

that can be made from the basic sweet dough formula. 


FILLED BUNS 
Filled buns especially are great favorites. 
are two ways of making them. 


First Method 

Take a piece of basic sweet dough to the bench 
and scale into l-oz pieces, or any desired weight. 
Round up the pieces, dip in coarse granulated sugar, 
set on bun pans and give half proof. Then make an 
indentation in the center of the roll; fill with jelly, 
fruit or cheese; let proof, and bake at 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Brush over with apricot shine while 
still warm. 


There 


Apricot Shine 

Cook to a thick sirup: 

Apricot pulp 1 qt Sugar 1% Ibs 

Warm this when it is to be used as a shine for 
giving an attractive appearance to goods. 

Fresh fruit cakes are also desirable and fast selling 
products easily made on the basic sweet dough plan. 
Although I have given you the formulas for German 
fruit cakes, I am giving you a few again, with new 
directions that may be of help to you. 

GERMAN FRUIT CAKES 

Scale off 24% lbs basic sweet dough and roll out 
sufficiently thin to cover the bottom and sides of a 
bun pan (18x26 inches). Be sure to bring edges of 
dough up around sides of the pan. 

Round layer cake pans can also be used with good 





PRODUCTION COST CARD 
NAME OF ARTICLE SELLING Price 
GUTTERFLY BUNS 30 cents, dozen 


BASIC SWEET DOUGH cosT 





weiGcnT 


Les. | ozs. 


INGREDIENTS 
FLOUR-BPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR-WINTER WHEAT 
WATER 
MILK OLE CON, POR 
YEAST —FLEISCHMANN'S 
DIAMALT 
SUGAR 
GALT 
SHORTENING 
SUTTER 
«cos 
Lemon 
srice 


FRUIT MIXTURE 


TOTAL WT. AND COST 
TOTAL O7S8, 

ces O78. LOSS 

NET O75. DOUGH 

NET OZS. FILLING 

NET O7S. FINISH 

NET OZS. misc. 

TOTAL CosT 

SCALE WEIGHT PER COUNT 
MUMBER COUNTS 

COST PER COUNT 

SELLING PRICE PER COUNT 
PROFIT PER COUNT 
PROFIT PER GALLON 


TOTAL 

TOTAL Ozs. 

COST PER OZ. 
FINISH 











German Apple Cake 


results, using five, six or seven ounces of dough to 
the pan, depending on the diameter. 

Let proof a short time, sprinkle with cake crumbs 
and cover with any desired fresh fruit, prepared as 
follows: 

Apricot 

Put the apricots in boiling water for three or four 
minutes in order that they may peel easily. Slice 
them in small pieces and lay on the dough with which 
the pan has been lined. Sprinkle with sugar and 
almonds. The quantity of sugar should vary accorc- 
ing to the sweetness of the fruit. 


Apple 


Pare, core and slice apples in small, even slices. 
These can be either laid on the dough flat, as illus- 
trated, or stood up on edge. Sprinkle with cinnamon, 
sugar and a few currants or raisins. 

Bake fruit cakes carefully, as too much top heat 
will cause the fruit to dry, or, if it is very ripe, to 
make it mushy. 

I have several recipes this month for Diama't 
cookies that are new and attractive, and that are sure 
to prove popular with the trade. 


MALT COCO BUTTERS 


Formula 
Diamalt % pt or 12 oz 
Molasses % pt or 12 oz 
Water 1% pts or 1% Ibs 
Flour, pastry, 3% Ibs 
Sugar, 1% Ibs 
Coconut 1 Ib 
Method 
Mix the salt, soda, cinnamon, shortening and butter. 
Add Diamalt with the molasses, and cream together. 
Add water. Sift flour and sugar together, and add 
to batch. After the ingredients have been mixed as 
above, add the coconut. This mix should be dropped 
out by hand about the size of a large egg yolk. Bake 
in a medium oven. If pastry flour is very soft, add 
less water, as the batch should be fairly stiff. 


MALT BUTTERSCOTCH COOKIES 
Formula 
Water % pt or % lb 
Ammonium bicarbonate % oz 
Salt 1 oz Flour, pastry, 7% Ibs 
Butter 4 oz Cinnamon % oz 
Diamalt 1 pt or 1 lb 7 oz Ginger % oz 
Eggs 1 pt or 1 lb Maple flavor to suit 
Method 
After creaming together the sugar, shortening, salt, 
butter, Diamalt, cinnamon, ginger and maple flavor, 
work the eggs in until the mix is light. Add the 
water with the ammonium bicarbonate, and finish with 
the flour. Roll out, cut with a 22-inch cutter, wash 
with egg, and bake. 
The recipe for the following delicious cake is one 
of many excellent Diamalt cake recipes that have been 
tested and proven successful. 


Salt % oz 
Soda % oz 
Cinnamon % oz 
Shortening 9 oz 
Butter 3 oz 


Sugar 3 lbs 
Shortening 2 Ibs 


MALT LOAF CAKE 
Formula 


Milk or water 2 qts or 4 lbs Crumbs 2 lbs 
Brown sugar 1% Ibs Flour, pastry, 4% lbs 
Shortening 12 oz Mixed spices % oz 


Diamalt 1 qt or 2 Ibs 14 oz Soda 2 oz 
Chopped nuts 1 Ib Cream of tartar % oz 
Small raisins 1 lb Salt % oz 

Method 


Mix the sugar and shortening. Add spices, crumbs, 
nuts and fruit. The mixture may be baked in lined 
pound-loaf tins or in large deep pans lined with a 
thin pie crust or tart paste. After baking, ice and cut 
into squares. May be baked in sheets in well-grease:| 
and dusted layer tins or cup cake tins. The same 
mixture may be baked in greased and dusted muffin 


rings. 
This month I am giving you the recipes for threc 
cakes that are fine sellers, and the last, in particular, 
is a special that is a good profit maker. 


DUTCHESS LOAF CAKE 


Ingredients 
Sugar (granulated) 3 Ibs Flour 4% lbs 
Butter 1 Ib Cream of tartar 2 oz 
Shortening 1 1b Soda 1 oz 
Eggs (20) 1 qt Lemon grating 1 
Milk 1 qt Mace % oz 
Method 


Cream sugar, shortening and butter. Add eggs 
slowly, then milk, soda, flour and cream of tartar. 
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HE cake shown in the accompanying 

picture makes a novel birthday cake. 

It is baked in two oblong layer tins. 
After the layers have been baked, use a 
nut filling between them. The cake is 
iced with fondant, and decorated with 
royal icing in colors. The turned-up leaf 
that is mounted on top of the rise of the 
cake is made of marzipan paste. 


BIRTHDAY CAKE 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 
1 oz milk powder 2 Ibs butter 
3 Ibs powdered sugar 
Cream these ingredients together very 
light. Beat up stiff 1% qts egg whites. 
Atler these are beaten stir them into the 
mix a handful at a time. Add % pt 
witer with 15 ce lemon extract in it, 
and stir into the mix. Sieve into the 
mix 3% Ibs winter wheat flour with 1 oz : 
baking powder in it. Fold in by hand 
until it is smooth. Scale into paper lined 
obiong layer tins, 64%x8%x1% inches, 
1’ lbs of the above mixture in each tin. 
Bake in oven at 350 degrees Fahrenheit, 
an! bake light. After baking, cool be- 
fore knocking out of tins. 


25 DOZ SUGAR COOKIES 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 
2 oz milk powder 
% oz soda 3 Ibs granulated sugar 
% oz salt 1% Ibs shortening 
15 cc butter flavor 


Rub into the 


; OZ mace 


Mix these ingredients. 





Sugar Cookies - 
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Birthday Cake 


mix 1 pt eggs, adding them 38 at a time. 
Stir into the mix 14%, oz ammonia dis- 
solved in 1 pt water with 30 ce vanilla 
extract and 5 cc lemon extract in it. 
Sieve into the mix 6 lbs winter wheat 
flour and fold in by hand just enough to 
get it into the mix. 

Take a cooky cloth, spread it on the 
bench and dust it lightly with spring 
wheat flour. Take a small portion of 
the above mixture and roll it out on the 
cloth about % inch thick. Now dust on 
top with granulated sugar and roll out 
about 4% inch thick. Cut out with a 3%- 
inch scalloped cooky cutter and place on 


Cakes for Bakers 
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pans. (Always roll the scrap back into 
the next portion that you roll out.) Bake, 
in oven at 400 degrees Fahrenheit, very 
light. After baking, cool before taking 
them off the pans. 

This formula makes a nice light cooky. 


22 DOZ LEMON COOKIES 
Formula and Method 


Scale into a bowl: 


1 og salt 
1% oz soda 


4% Ibs granulated sugar 
2% Ibs shortening 

1% oz milk powder 25 cc butter flavor 

Mix these ingredients. Rub into the 
mix 8 eggs, adding them 2 at a time. 
Stir into the mix % pt water with 80 cc 
lemon extract and 15 cc vinegar in it. 
Sieve into the mix 54 lbs winter wheat 
flour with 8% oz cream of tartar in it. 
Fold in by hand just enough to get it in- 
to the mix. 

Spread a cooky cloth on the bench and 
dust lightly with spring wheat flour. 
Take a small portion of the above mix- 
ture and roll it out on the cloth about 
¥% inch thick. Cut out with a 38-inch 
plain cooky cutter and pan. (Always 
roll the scrap back into the next portion 
that you roll out.) After the cookies 
are panned, wash them on top with egg 
wash. (For egg wash use % pt cold 
water and 4 eggs beaten together.) Bake 
in oven very light at 400 degrees Fahren- 
heit. After baking, cool before packing. 

This formula makes a lemon cooky 
with a nice break on top. 





Lemon Cookies 








Sprinkle top with almonds, and bake in medium oven. 
Scale 12 oz, Line molds with paper. 
DATE LOAF CAKE 
Ingredients 


Butter and shortening 1 lb 10 oz 
Brown sugar 3 lbs Chopped dates 1 Ib 


Eggs % at Walnuts 8 oz 
Milk 1 qt Flour 8% lbs 
Soda % 0z Cream of tartar 1 oz 


Salt, vanilla, mace to suit taste 
Method 
Cream sugar, shortening and butter. Add eggs, 
milk, soda, salt, flour, cream of tartar, dates and nuts. 
Line bottom of molds with paper. Ice bottom side 
of cakes with desired flavored icing. 


BOX CAKE (SPONGE) 
Ingredients 

Granulated sugar 3% lbs Bread flour 3% Ibs 

Egg yolks 1 qt Baking powder 1 oz 

Warm water 1 pt Lemon grating 1 

Milk 1 pt Salt, a pinch 

Method 

Warm sugar and yolks, and beat very light. 
1 pt warm water and beat slowly for 10 minutes, 
Then add 1 pt warm milk, flavor and salt, and stop 
beating. Fold in flour and baking powder. Bake in 
pan 18x26, cutting 30 pieces from one pan. Ice on 
top with lemon icing. (Make a frame out of wood 
two inches high around your pan so that your cake 
Will come up straight.) 

Do not forget to finish your cakes as attractively 
as possible for, as I have so often emphasized, orna- 
mentation helps to sell the goods, and the better look- 
ing your products are, the more you are likely to 
attract profitable, worth while trade. 


Add 





There is a street in London called “Bread Street,” 
and it is famous for having been the birthplace of the 
great English poet, Milton, 

The street received its name in the fourteenth cen- 


tury from the fact that it contained a market where 
bread was sold. At that time bakers were allowed to 
sell their wares nowhere else in London. 

At one time there was a celebrated tavern on 
Bread Street which was the rendezvous of some great 
literary men of the sixteenth century, including Shake- 
speare and Ben Johnson. 


EATING TO LIVE 


N printing the lyrical resolutions of James J. Mon- 

tague as he boldly proclaims them in the Chicago 

Daily News we are prompted to give them wider 
publicity, both because of our appreciation of the 
sound logic which persuades him to depend on cake 
and pie for the fullest measure of happiness and be- 
cause we wish to assure him that the triumph of his 
appetite over his dietetic knowledge is but another 
example of the sane way in which old Mother Nature 
often guides us rightly in our choice of foods. It is 
evident that poets as well as other men still suffer 
from the taboos by which mothers endeavor to keep 
children out of the pantry. When we assure them 
that modern science finds no indigestion or other 
ills in pie and cake, will perchance the removal of all 
inhibitions from their appetites stimulate the rhythmic 
flow of their gastronomic appreciations? We hope so. 
And indeed it should.—Baking Technology. 


QUICK BREADS NOT HARMFUL 


We have always supposed we must not give hot 
bread and quick breads to children; that pancakes 
and biscuits and pie crust were bad for them. But 
our own government is now announcing in its bulletins 
that wheat flour has been found thoroughly digestible, 
whether eaten in rolls, bread, cookies, doughnuts or 
any other kind of bakery product, and has not been 
found to have unfavorable effect upon grownup, 
healthy subjects who joined in an experiment.—NVew 
York Telegram Food Bureau. 








A Primitive Macaroni Factory 


N American who paid a visit to Sicily writes about 
A what he terms a “three-boy-power macaroni fac- 
tory.” He came across it in the town of Monreale, 
a queer, rambling, black sort of a cavern, lighted only 
by the front door. A macaroni machine looking for 
all the world like Benjamin Franklin’s old hand 
printing press occupied the front on one side; and the 
proprietor sat near the little blue and white tiled sink 
close by the machine, fanning and snipping the wriggly 
paste as the boys twisted the screw and forced it out 
in long strings. On the other side of the partition 
was a cluttered-up sales room where every imaginable 
shape of macaroni and spaghetti decorated the shelves 
—curled, fluted, twisted, frilled, chopped into squares, 
woven and braided. Behind all was the mixing room, 
joyously dark; and the visitor might handle the dough 
cakes if he chose to do so. Even if your hands are 
dirty it makes no difference, as the good folk of 
Monreale do not seem to fear any harm will ensue. 

After the macaroni comes from the press it is cut 
into six-foot lengths and hung up outside the shop to 
dry in the sunshine, By the time it has collected suffi- 
cient dust and germs to make it stiff—two or three 
days are usually long enough—it is cut into package 
lengths and offered for sale. In southern Italy it often 
hangs over a busy coalyard; but in Sicily both its 
manufacture and sale are cleaner and more wholesome, 
and that made in Termini is famous for its quality. 
Whether it is something in its manufacture, or some 
subtle quality of the flour from which it is made, the 
Sicilian pasta seems generally to have a flavor and 
a delicacy lacking in the Italian variety. 

The three boys did not seem to mind in the least 
the drudgery of turning their endless screw. In 
Sicily, hovels and palaces alike have no fires except 
for cooking, and among the poorer classes very little 
of that is done at home, which in part accounts for 
the popularity of easily cooked food such as macaroni. 





















































Bakery Windows for the 
Christmas Trade 


(Continued from page 750.) 


chased even by thrifty folk; (3) in suggesting a cake 
to be sent away to friends, the largest unit came first 

a selling psychology quirk employed by the shrewd- 
est advertisers. The circular was given counter distri- 
bution, and also inclosed in outgoing packages. 

Having the advantage of a downtown location in 
a large city, Rhea’s also went in for street car adver- 
tising. The card copy was flanked at the upper left 
by a head portrait of Roy Rhea, followed by the 
slogan in black, “Let Rhea Be Your Santa Claus.” 
Underneath came an appetizing illustration in colors 
of a full-size fruit cake, out of which a chunk had 
been cut, disclosing the fruity and nutty filled interior. 
The cake reposed on a gold-rimmed white plate. 
“Rhea’s—441 Market Street, at Fifth Avenue,” was 
given in large red lettering to the left of the cake. 
Then followed a narrow black border across the card, 
under which came the sales message: 


FRUIT CAKE-——-AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT IN ARTISTIC 
ORIENTAL BOXES 
Free Postage to Any Point in U. 8. A. 


If you are in a town without trolley or bus lines, 
or are in a neighborhood section where this form of 
publicity is impracticable, why not engage a local 
artist to paint two or three such cards and use them, 
both in your windows and on your delivery van, or 
string a painted banner across your shop frontage? 


For Mid-December 


Exploitation during the first two weeks in Decem- 
ber will give the desired impetus to fruit cake sales. 
The after effects of the massed publicity will be felt 
right up until Christmas Eve, especially if fruit cakes 
are displayed with your more perishable wares. 

For the third week in December it is suggested 
that concerted efforts should be made to sell what 
might be termed semiperishable lines. Most bakers 
put up novelties for the Christmas trade. For in- 
stance, the selection offered by Ebinger’s Bakery Co., 
Brooklyn, runs to almond paste potatoes, kisses, small 
macaroons and spice drops. These seasonable deli- 
cacies come into window prominence about Dec. 15, 
when day by day each store in the chain displays 
them in trays and on glass dishes, most staple baked 
goods being absent from the windows. The festive 


atmosphere is carried out by a simple but effective 
showcard in appropriate colors, headed “For Yuletide.” 
A holly wreath hung at the middle of the plate glass, 
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ORDER NOW 


for Christmas 


FRUIT CAKE 


A Philadelphia Display of Christmas Fruit Cake and Its Ingredients 


or a tiny decorated Christmas tree at the rear—and 
the trim is complete and easy to change. 


An Exhibition Cake Sliced at a Given Date 


Another good idea prior to Christmas week is to 
bake a monster cake of the kind usually made for 
exhibition purposes, and begin slicing it on a given 
day to your customers, at so much a pound, Every 
holiday season British bakers turn out an elaborate 
creation, large enough to feed a host of families. The 
cake is displayed in their show window for a few 
days, and then sliced by the pound. Of course it is 
an extremely rich cake, abundant in fruit, with a thick 
layer of almond paste and a heavy coating of icing 
such as is used on wedding cakes, 

Last December we learned of this plan being car- 
ried out by a baker at Laramie, Wyo., where the 
Home Bakery displayed a 48-lb cake. The center- 
piece on it was a candy star, inside which glowed a 
tiny electric globe. 

The Christmas cake offering is especially appro- 
priate in a small town where the demand for indi- 
vidual fancy Christmas cakes does not warrant the 
extra effort and expense involved, except when or- 
dered in advance. 


Consider the Youngsters 


As yet not a word has been said about the kiddies, 
whose patronage—directly or indirectly—is well worth 
having. You know how they will stand with their 
noses pressed to the window glass. The romance of 
childhood, especially as it pertains to a belief in Santa, 
is appropriate material to incorporate in a display 
during Christmas week. 

Two bakers in Freeport, Ill., made a happy choice 
when a community Christmas shopping event centered 
around the local retailers staging simple little nursery 
rhyme playlets in their show windows. Each retailer 
decided beforehand on a nursery rhyme more or less 
applicable to his line of business, and agreed to make 
a second choice in the event that the committee com- 
piling the list discovered any duplications. On the 
night of the pageant the windows of over 80 stores 
formed an unbroken line of nursery rhyme pictures. 


Little Jack Horner 


Little Jack Horner (played by the baker’s young 
son) was in his element in the window of the Bonn 
Bakery. Dad had provided a seat at a rear corner 
of the trim, where Little Jack Horner stuck his thumb 
in a Christmas pie and pulled out a plum. The pie 
was of the mince variety, and the plums were raisins. 
At intervals during the pageant evening, young Bonn 
went through his paces with the mince pie, which, in- 

















cidentally, revealed to the interested onlookers that 
it was packed with plenty of rich fruit. 


Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater 


Peter, Peter Pumpkin Eater came to life in the 
show window of Billerbeck’s Bakery. Two children 
assumed the réles of Peter and his wife, who was, 
according to the story, forced to live in a pumpkin 
shell. In this case the home was a green patch en- 
circled with genuine pumpkins, and Peter fed his wife 
on pumpkin pie, which he “swiped” from those grouped 
at the other half of the trim. 


Hansel and Gretel 


Another bakery in another town adopted the fairy 
tale method. This was the Klempp Bakery, Glenwood, 
Iowa, which visualized Hansel and Gretel. These two 
children, as you may remember, were hopelessly lost in 
the woods, and were delighted to come upon a cottage 
made of cake and candy. They appeased their hunger 
on the building materials until the old witch resident 
came out and grabbed them. She was about to thrust 
Hansel in the oven to roast him, when resourceful 
Gretel pushed the old witch in instead. Like all good 
fairy tales, the children decided to occupy the house 
and lived happily ever after. 

This cake and candy cottage was duplicated on a 
small scale by Mr. Klempp, who surrounded the cot- 
tage in front with small evergreen branches to repre- 
sent trees. Hansel and Gretel were represented by 
porcelain dolls. 


The Origin of Christmas 


The origin of Christmas was handled in a dignified 
and restrained manner in a display by the Kloster- 
mann Bakery, Dixie Terminal, Cincinnati. The entire 
middle section of the trim disclosed a miniature moun- 
tainside grotto, with artificial snow and ice coating 
the dead foliage growing there. A tiny entrance un- 
derneath the mountain led into a stable, hanging from 
the roof of- which were paper icicles. Tiny lettering 
over the entrance conveyed a “Merry Christmas.” The 
stable interior was wired with several small electric 
lights, which permitted the manger containing Christ 
to be seen. The Holy Family stood around the manger. 
Several animals were in their stalls at the rear of the 
stable. The three wise men were on their way to the 
stable, having left their camels near by. 

The background of the entire display was hung 
with evergreens, holly predominating, alternated with 
red dyed cheese cloth stockings, which were filled 
with novelty cake trumpets and Santa cookies. The 
two side divisions were covered with white crepe paper, 
coated with mica snow. In evidence here were novel- 
ties for the kiddies, such as fancy iced cake horns and 
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GIGANTIC CAKE, WEIGHING 325 
LBS, IS SERVED TO 3,000 PEOPLE 
Mirwavxee, Wis.—The Erickson | 
Baking Co., La Crosse, recently | 
baked an enormous edible cake on 
order of the William Doerflinger | 
Co. department store, to celebrate | 
its forty-fifth anniversary. The | 
cake weighed 325 lbs. It was | 
served to 3,000 persons. The cake 
proper contained 54 lbs sugar, 8 
lbs lard, 9 lbs butter, 27 doz eggs, 
13 qts milk, 66 lbs flour and 8 lbs 
English walnuts. The icing re- 
quired 12 doz eggs, 15 lbs butter, 
15 lbs lard and 88 lbs powdered | 
sugar. The cake was delivered in | 
two pieces, and assembled in the | 
Doerflinger windows. 














trumpets in a variety of vivid colors; 
bvot-shaped containers filled with small 
cakes; filled Christmas stockings and 
decorated tin boxes of fruit cake. 

\ smaller trim by the same establish- 
m:nt had a realistic snow man as its 
principal feature. He was, of course, in- 
cesed in cotton batting, his body being 
stuffed with excelsior, and a broom 
placed in his right hand. Flanking the 
snow man at either side were several 
sivall, silvered cedars, housed in bronze 
boxes. Christmas cakes were displayed 
ai the sides in ornamental tin boxes. 


4 Candy Stick Wrapped With Each 
Loaf of Bread 


Here are some ideas of a miscellaneous 
ni ture pertaining to the holiday trade. 

Derry’s Home Bakery, Beardstown, 
Il!., got many of the kiddies in town 
running into the shop for bread, of all 
things—and with Christmas soon to take 
place. There was a reason—each loaf of 
Derry’s Blue Ribbon Bread contained a 
stick of Christmas candy inside the 
wrapper. 

Che Mosler Baking Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, offered a free walking Santa Claus 
to every youngster patronizing the store 
during the week before Christmas. There 
was such a demand for the gift that the 
supply gave out, and had to be re- 
plenished. 

The Stritzinger wholesale bakery at 
Norristown, Pa., has its headquarters in 
the downtown district. At Christmas 


time its small show window was employed 
to build good will. A painted sign across 
the low paneled background proclaimed: 

“Stritzinger wishes you a TIP TOP 

Christmas.” 

Tip Top is the name of its bread lead- 
er. The sign was painted in green and 
red on a white surface, being entirely 
encircled with genuine evergreens. Mica 
snow coated cotton batting covered the 
floor, while the outside of the plate glass 
was bordered with evergreen branches. 

Every baker should consider his Christ- 
mas window display in a thorough, sys- 
tematic manner, if he wishes to wind up 
1926 with the biggest month’s business he 
has ever had. 





LESS HOURS FOR AUSTRALIAN BAKERS 
Me tsourne, Vicroria, Oct. 20.—The 
bakers’ conciliation committee in New 
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South Wales has made a new award pro- 
viding for an ordinary 44-hour week, 
with 42 hours in weeks in which the 
breadcarters’ holidays or public holidays 
occur, 36 hours when two holidays occur 
in any one week, and 38 hours when 
there is a treble holiday, not a Saturday, 
in a week. 





HARMONY URGED IN INDUSTRY 


Puiapetpnia, Pa.—L. J. Schumaker, 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, at the Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion on Cereal Day, Oct. 25, said that 
“bakers and millers have an important 
part in the problems of agriculture. Un- 
less they continue to work in harmony 
with wheat producers in developing bet- 
ter markets for their products, they are 
in danger of losing those which they al- 
ready have.” 








Wisconsin’s Bread Weight Law from 
a Baker’s Standpoint 
By Joseph T. Fischer 


President of the Wisconsin Association of Master Bakers 


From an Address Delivered at a Recent Conference of Sealers of Weights 
and Measures at Madison, Wis. 


ARLY in the history of our organi- 
zation, of which I have now the 
honor to be president, that is to say 

20 or so years ago, the question of stand- 
ard weights for bread was discussed. 
This is not to be wondered at, for it has 
a direct bearing upon the price a baker 
can get for his product, the cost of the 
loaves, the competition he must encoun- 
ter, the worrying he has to do to keep 
within the law, and last, but not least, 
the opinion the public has as to him and 
his product. Moreover, bread weight 
legislation had become quite common; 
legislators and others, -with very little 
or very superficial knowledge of the bak- 
ing business, felt competent to legislate 
for the industry, which resulted in much 
halfbaked, nonsensical legislation. Some 
was quite elaborate; for instance, in New 
Orleans, the mayor had to publish every 
Saturday in the official journal of the 
city an assize for bread for the ensuing 
week. He had to estimate that a barrel 
of flour produced 3,732 oz bread. Pro- 
visions were subject to a tariff, some- 


what as follows: the prices for bread 
were fixed at 5c, 10c and 20c per loaf, 
and weights had to be adjusted to meet 
the price of flour. 

Attempts at bread weight legislation 
had been made in Wisconsin by several 
municipalities, most of which had _ be- 
come dead letters. There had become 
fixed in the minds of some people the 
idea that bread should weigh 16 oz, and 
that its price should be 5c, the nickel 
having been established as the standard 
price therefor. This did not create much 
of a hardship when the price of flour 
remained below $4 bbl, wages were low 
and bakers made bread out of flour, 
water, yeast or barm, and salt only. 
But when we got flour at a high price, 
when we paid our help better, when we 
added milk, shortening, sugar and malt 
to our bread to make its quality higher, 
the old price schedules could not be 
maintained. The first effort to bring 
production cost and price into proper 
relationship always was by reducing the 
weight of the loaves, rather than an in- 
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MILWAUKEE BAKER WHO SELLS 
OVERWEIGHT BREAD ARRESTED 
Muwavuker, W1s.—A newspaper 
story recently referred to a some- 
what ludicrous bit of enforcement 
\ of the standard weight bread law 
in Milwaukee. Andrew Buehler, a 
baker, 2202 Elm Street, was ar- 
raigned in district court charged 
with violating the weights and 
measures statutes. An inspector 
had found several loaves of bread 
that weighed 19 oz. The statutes 
provide a leeway of 1% oz over or 
under 16 oz for a pound loaf, and 
the same for a 24-oz loaf. 

The inspector apparently believed 
that Mr. Buehler was selling the 
19-oz loaves for 1%-lb loaves. 

When his testimony was com- 
pleted, Mr. Buehler said: “Yes, 
there were a few 19-o0z loaves in 
my shop. I baked them for 
pound loaves, which I always make | 
heavier than a pound, but these | 
were a little extra in weight. | 
However, I sold them for pounds.” 

Judge George Page said, “I cer- 
tainly am not going to fine a man 
for giving extra weight.” The case 
was dismissed. 











crease in price, that being the line of 
least resistance and likely to pass un- 
noticed by the public. This resulted in 
wide variation of weights and in much 
uncertainty as to what the public had a 
right to expect when asking for a loaf 
of bread. Some nickel loaves weighed 
10@11 oz, others 16 oz, or even more. 
When the nickel price could no longer 
be maintained the lowest price loaf 
might often be found to be the most 
costly one in point of nutriment. 

A bill was introduced in the 1917 legis- 
lature to provide for the regulation of 
bread weights throughout the state. It 
being new, most bakers were afraid of 
it, opposed it very effectually—and it 
was killed. During the following six 
years, however, our association gave the 
matter much thought, discussed it in 
meetings and became convinced that a 
reasonable law, having proper regard 
for the practical and unavoidable prob- 
lems of bakers and the rights of con- 
sumers, would be in the interest of the 
baking industry and the public welfare 
alike; as it would curtail unfair and un- 
noticed competition in weights and com- 
pel bakers to compete on quality and 
price, thereby securing to the public the 
best bread at the price fixed by intense 
competition and stabilizing the weight. 
We caused a bill to be introduced in the 
1923 legislature, which had the support 
of the dairy and food commissioner, and 
he advocated its passage. Some bakers, 
notably the larger concerns in the state, 
opposed it; we appreciated their objec- 
tions, but were convinced that the advan- 
tages for all concerned far outweighed 
the disadvantages. The bill was enacted 
into law, and has been on the statute 
books since 1923, and all you sealers are, 
or ought to be, familiar with it. 

For the bakers, I can say it has 
worked out very well; most of us, yes I 
can say all of us, have honestly tried to 
bring our products within its provisions. 
Here and there one may have “fallen 
down,’ may have miscalculated how 
much the bread would bake out or dry 
out before it was sold, but it was an 
error of judgment and not any intent to 
evade the law. If there are any viola- 
tions at present, you, the sealers of 
weights and measures, are to be held to 
a great extent responsible. Bread is not 
sold in secret; there is no moonshining 
about it; it is exposed for sale and sold 
in thousands of places open to you and 
subject to your inspection. You are in 
a better position to ascertain its correct 
weight than we bakers are, for it con- 
stantly changes after it leaves our shops. 
You cannot, and should not attempt to, 
dictate to the baker what he can and 
what he cannot do. You have no author- 
ity under the law to allow him to do 
anything; the law has settled that. You 
may caution him, and as a public servant 
should caution bakers when they are near 
the minimum or the maximum tolerance 
allowed by law, as a matter of fairness. 

















THE OCTOBER Allied Tradesman, 
issued by the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, contained the address of 
President Ellis C. Baum and report of 
Secretary C. H. Van Cleef, made at the 
Atlantic City convention. It also print- 
ed in full the two resolutions adopted 
by this organization, disapproving the 
increasing demands for advertising in 
bakery supplements and for donations. 


C. P. OLIVER, formerly of The 
Fleischmann Co.’s New York office, has 
been appointed manager of the Califor- 
nia division, which includes California, 
Utah, Nevada and Arizona. H. W. Rob- 
inson retains the title of — of 
The Fleischmann Co. of California, and 
will continue on the staff in an advisory 
capacity. 

ARTHUR F. BULLIS, who was con- 
nected with Weed & Weed, Newburgh, 
N. Y., for the past 12 years, has become 
associated with Hilton, Gibson & Miller, 
wholesale grocers. Their bakers’ supply 
department will be managed by Mr. Bul- 
lis. 

J. TRAINOR, district manager for 
The Fleischmann Co. in the Brooklyn dis- 
trict, recently announced the marriage 
of his daughter, Miriam L., to George 
Kelly. 


W. D. BLEIER, of the Trang Cor- 
poration, New York, spent a week in Chi- 
cago this month visiting old friends and 
attending the meeting of the American 
Bakers Association board of governors. 


H. L. CALHOON, Chicago represen- 
tative of the Duhrkop Oven Co., reports 
among recent installations of Duhrkop 
ovens the following: Meyer Baking Co., 
Muncie, Ind; Bohemian Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis; Hansen Bakery, Oshkosh, 
Wis., two. 


H. W. AIKEN is now connected with 
the Los Angeles branch of the H. J. 
Day Co. He formerly owned the Day- 
light Bakery, Santa Maria, Cal. 


H. READ, president of the Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa., spent three days 
in Chicago early this month. 


PAUL ESSELBORN, president Cen- 
tury Machine Co., Cincinnati, and pres- 
ident of the Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, was in New 
York on a business trip early in Novem- 
ber. 


A. W. FOSDYKE, formerly president 
of the Superior Oven Co., has become 
connected with the Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa., and will make his headquar- 
ters at the concern’s Chicago office. Mr. 
Fosdyke will call on the wholesale trade 
in northern Illinois, southern Wisconsin 
and part of Indiana. He has been con- 
nected with the allied trades for many 
years, and his many friends wish him 
success in his new field. 


W. E. LONG, president of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, has returned from an 
extended trip to the Pacific Coast. 


F. E. CLARKE, vice president of The 
Fleischmann Co., Chicago, has returned 
from a week’s trip to New York. R. J. 
Mehan, Chicago, divisional manager, left 
Nov. 18 for a visit to this concern’s New 
York offices. 


F. W. FITZHARRIS, Chicago repre- 

sentative of the Malt-Diastase Co., is the 
roud father of a baby boy, who was 
orn on Nov. 9. 


THE MID-WEST BAKING CO., Chi- 
cago, has installed an adjustable exten- 
sion to work in connection with its J. H. 
Day Co. Thoro-Bred molder. This per- 
mits the bakery to run any length Pull- 
man loaf desired. 


D. P. WOOLLEY, vice president of 
The Fleischmann Co., New York, was in 
Chicago the week of Nov. 15. 


ARTHUR KATZINGER, | general 
manager of the Edward Katzinger Co., 
Chicago, accompanied by his family, left 
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Nov. 14 for a month’s trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast, and will take a well-earned 
rest. 


JAMES G. PARRY, manager of the 
bulk crisco department of the Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, recently visit- 
ed Chicago, Kansas City and Omaha. 


WALTER D. WARRICK, sales man- 
ager for the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
returned Nov. 13 from a week’s trip to 
New York, Buffalo and other eastern 
points. 


THE W. E. LONG CO., Chicago, re- 
cently conducted an advertising cam- 
paign for Gough’s Bakery, Birmingham, 
Ala., resulting in an increase of 40 per 
cent in sales. A campaign on Betsey 
Ross bread was conducted for Beck’s 
Bakery, Winchester, W. Va., which prac- 
tically doubled the sales. This concern 
meets the competition of several large 
outside bakeries, and the campaign proves 
that a local baker can successfully keep 
this down to the minimum. 


C. L. RUSSELL, vice president of the 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, recently spent a vacation in North 
Carolina. 


R. S. REILLY, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Sun-Maid Sales 
Agency, was in Chicago a short time 
ago on business. 


H. READ, president of the Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa., recently visited 
the company’s St. Louis representative, 
the Becker Co. 


THE BECKER CO., St. Louis rep- 
resentative for the Read Machinery Co., 
recently installed Read high-speed mix- 
ers in the Charles Schuetz Bakery, 
O’Fallon, Ill, and also in the St. Charles 
(Mo.) Bakery. 


J. FALLS, of the Middleby-Marshall 
Oven Co., recently visited the company’s 
St. Louis office. 


THE ST. LOUIS office of the Middle- 
by-Marshall Oven Co., has_ installed 
equipment in the new bakeries recently 
opened in St. Louis by Frank Krieger 
and Charles Birkenbach. 


W. R. GREGORY has become asso- 
ciated with the Read Machinery Co.’s 
branch sales office, 345 South Los An- 
geles Street, Los Angeles. 


J. L. DALTON, Los Angeles manager 
for the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, re- 
cently motored to San Francisco on busi- 
ness. 


E. P. MORPHY, vice president and 
general manager of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Supply Co., bakers’ and confec- 
tioners’ supplies, Los Angeles, left re- 
cently on a trip to Sydney, Australia. 
He expects to continue on through the 
Suez Canal to the Mediterranean. 


G. P. GRIFFIN, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., has re- 
turned from a trip to the Pacific Coast, 
where he visited his company’s brokers. 


R. C. PATER, of the Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati, was a recent visitor to 
the Pacific Coast. 


A. A. MARING, superintendent of in- 
stallations for the American Bakery 
Equipment Co., San Francisco, was 
called to Corning, Iowa, late last month, 
by the death of his 10-year-old daughter 
while on a visit to the Middle West 
with her mother. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. sales 
conference in Chicago was attended by 
H. Hinke and Oliver S. Rasmussen, 
Seattle, F. W. Frisbie, Los Angeles, H. 
W. Robinson, E. C. Fleischmann, Ralph 
Weiner and Charles P. Oliver, San Fran- 
cisco. 


H. E. RALSTON, Portland, north- 
western representative, and H. L. Kean, 
Los Angeles, southern representative, of 
the American Bakery Equipment Co., re- 
cently attended a sales conference in San 
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Francisco, H. W. Sterling, manager of 
the company, has returned from an east- 
ern trip, during which he visited machin- 
ery manufacturers in Chicago, St. Louis 
and Cleveland. 


WALTER J. MALBERG, local agent 
for The Fleischmann Co. of California, 
with headquarters in San Francisco, was 
married Oct. 26 to Miss Mary Coleman. 
They are now on their honeymoon in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


HARRY HEWLETT, Pacific Coast 
representative of the Petersen Oven Co., 
who is in Florida erecting traveling ovens 
for the Southern Baking Co., was unin- 
jured during the recent hurricane. 


A. D. BELT, sales and service repre- 
sentative of the Thomson Machine Co., 
Belleville, N. J., is in Los Angeles on a 
trip that will cover the entire Pacific 
Coast. 


J. E. BOYCE, formerly connected with 
the Read Machinery Co., has succeeded 
Fred Milheim as representative of the 
Joe Lowe Co. in the Pacific Northwest. 
Mr. Milheim is now associated with the 
Grandma Cookie Co., Seattle. 


M. S. LEVY, Los Angeles representa- 
tive for the Joe Lowe Co., has returned 
from an extensive eastern trip, during 
which he attended the convention of the 
Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Association in 
Detroit. 





LOS ANGELES SECTION OF 
BAKERY ENGINEERS MEETS 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—About 50 members 
attended a meeting of the Los Angeles 
section of Bakery Engineers on Nov. 6, 
at the Elks’ Club Building. 

E. W. Boyden, of the A. L. Boyden 
Honey Co., Alhambra, Cal., delivered an 
instructive address on “The Use of 
Honey in Dark Breads.” The engineers 
gained many valuable points about get- 
ting the most possible good from the 
products used in the baking industry. 

A. D. Belt, of the Thomson Machine 
Co., explained the proper uses of mold- 
ers. 

A large American flag for the organi- 
zation’s use was presented to N. W. 









Johnson, the president, by George- N. 
Draine, president of the Sperry Flour 
Co. 


The next meeting of the engineers will 
be held at the same place on Dec. 11, at 
which time further arrangements will be 
made for the reception of William 
Walmsley, of the American Institute 
School of Baking, Chicago, and his wife, 
who will arrive in Los Angeles on Dec. 
24. He will deliver a series of six lec- 
tures on bakery technic. The charge 
for the course will be $10. The lectures 
will be given on the afternoons and 
evenings of Dec. 27-29. After leaving 
here he will go to San Francisco, lectur- 
ing there on Jan. 3-5, and in Portland, 
Jan. 10-12. 





ASSOCIATION IS FORMED 
BY SAN FRANCISCO BAKERS 


San Francisco, Cat.—The Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of San Francisco has 
been organized with the following officers: 
president, Fred Motzer, Eppler’s Bak- 
ery; vice president, Fred Seitz, Excelsior 
Bakery; secretary, David Schott, Junc- 
tion Sanitary Bakery; treasurer, Otto 
Martens, Ramona Cake Shop; executive 
board, Hans Gawaleck, Evergood Bak- 
ery, John A. Sinz, Spreckels Market. 
Ernest Zaiss, St. Francis Bakery, J. 
Lang, Lang’s Better Cake Shop, Ernest 
Twellman, Richmond Bakery, John 
Gruele, Belvedere Bakery, Paul Hoetzel, 
24th St. Bakery; trustees, Arthur Stein- 
ecke, Schubert’s Bakery, Henry Mueller, 
Castro Bakery, William Wucherer, Gold- 
en Brown Cake Shop. 





EMPLOYEES MAY JOIN ASSOCIATION 

Los Anoetes, Cat.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Associated Bakers of 
Southern California is working on a plan 
by which shop employees would be ad- 
mitted to the association as auxiliary 
members, yet have their own organiza- 
tion, in no way interfering with the bak- 
ers’ union. The organization would give 
the employees a means of settling their 
troubles with their employers, and vice 
versa, and it would give the association 
a better card system check on bakers 
seeking employment. 








Movies Enlisted by Fleischmann Co. as Aid 
in “Variety in Breads” Campaign 


OTION pictures, about which The 
Fleischmann Co.’s “Variety in 
Breads” advertising campaign will 

be centered during the coming years, al- 
ready presented in several cities, have 
been exceptionally well received. 

The first, entitled “What Shall We Eat 
Today?” teaches an interesting and edu- 
cational lesson in merchandising form. 
It tells the story of a baker who found 
his business failing rapidly because he 
knew more about baking than selling, 


was careless about the appearance of his . 


shop, and neglected to give the modern 
customers the variety or quality of baked 
goods that they wanted. 

A neat, well-illustrated booklet, “Five 
Points of Merchandising,” is distributed 
at the showing of this film. The pur- 
pose of this booklet is to demonstrate 
how the progressive baker can achieve 
success by carrying out five principal 
points of retail merchandising in his 
shop,—quality, exterior, interior, personal 
and printed salesmanship. 

In the second film, “Basic Sweet 
Dough,” the making of sweet goods by 
this formula is described. Formerly the 
watching of the actual work of making 
and baking these goods required that the 
observer enter the kitchen and remain 
there for three hours. The filming of 
this picture has made it possible for bak- 
ers and others seated in the audience to 
watch the important parts of the entire 
procedure in 30 minutes. A booklet ex- 
plaining the film is distributed. 

“Youth Regained” is the third of the 
series of pictures. This is a pictorial 
| sesspage of the story of John White, 

ased on an actual case, and designed to 
a the value of yeast as a health 
ood, 


The programs are to be presented at 
district meetings, agency meetings, and 
baker meetings throughout the country. 


In addition to the picture program, The 
Fleischmann Co. will continue its na- 
tional advertising campaign through va- 
rious magazines and metropolitan news- 
papers. 

* * 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Representatives of The 
Fleischmann Co., from the Birmingham, 
Dallas and St. Louis districts, held a 
meeting here, Oct. 26-27, at the Coronado 
Hotel, which was exceptionally well at- 
tended, attention being mainly directed 
toward the company’s “variety of breads” 
campaign and the “yeast for health” 
work for 1927. 

Among those who attended the con- 
ference from out of town were: Daniel 
P. Woolley, vice president, New York; 
R. J. Mehan, division manager, Chicago; 
J. A. Lee, sales manager, New York; 
Traver Smith, advertising manager, New 
York; E. H. Shields, manager bakery 
service department, New York; Russell 
Varney, sales promotion representative, 
New York; George W. Neary, district 
manager, Dallas, Texas; James W. Tay- 
lor, district manager, Birmingham, Ala. 

On Nov. 7 a meeting was held in 
Omaha, Neb., with J. J. MacCarthy, St. 
Louis district manager, and E. J. Park, 
assistant district manager, in charge. A 
similar meeting was held in Kansas City, 
Nov, 21. 

* *# 

New York, N. Y.—Motion pictures re- 
cently were presented by The Fleisch- 
mann Co. at the meeting hall of the 
Kings and Queens County Bakers’ Board 
of Trade. Another showing occurred at 
a group district meeting for New York, 
Brooklyn and New Jersey. Among those 
who addressed the latter meeting were 
Major Max Fleischmann, Joseph Wil- 
shire, D. P. Woolley, Traver Smith, Rus- 
sell Varney, Edward Shields, C. E. 
Haines, and Joseph Lee. 
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subject assigned to me by a review of 

the causes of accidents in 100 bakeries 
for a period of one year. While this ex- 
perience may not be indicative of the 
entire industry, observation and experi- 
ence shows that there will be but few 
causes that have escaped listing, and I 
am sure that if there are any such causes, 
the frequency thereof will be of no con- 
sequence. : 

The plants analyzed have been taken at 
random from the subscribers to the Cas- 
ualty Reciprocal Exchange having annual 
payrolls varying from $3,000 to $200,000. 
Thus we get what may be referred to as 
average plants, going from the smallest 
to those with a comparatively high pay- 
roll exposure for a bread bakery. 

Another factor in the selection is that 
we have given only the “inside” acci- 
dents; that is, the accidents occurring 
‘ithin the confines of the plants. The 
most frequent causes of accidents are 
imilar to those which would occur in 
any industrial plant. 

rhe year 1924 has been taken into con- 
ideration in this survey, because it is the 
atest year in which complete informa- 
ion can be had on the time lost and 
abhor costs. 

In analyzing the 100 bakeries, which 
sroduced 884 accidents, we made some 
interesting preliminary disclosures. For 
instance, 58 of the 384 claims were not 
«bulated, because there was no time lost, 
no medical expense, and no compensa- 
tion expense; 144 medical cases showed 
no lost time; 117 medical cases involved 
lost time, with a total number of 704 
days out, and there were 65 compensa- 
tion cases with 1,959 days lost time. The 
severity of these 65 cases can be judged 
by the fact that there were only four 
costing more than $300 in combined med- 
ical and compensation cost, three of 
which were from $300 to $500, and one 
cost approximately $1,600. There are no 
dismemberment cases other than the loss 
of fingers. 

While the 100 plants reported 384 ac- 
cidents, there were 36 that did not report 
a single case, 21 reported only one, and 
21 reported more than five; only 9 of the 
total number had more than 10 accidents. 

Excluding the plants reporting no ac- 
cidents and the 58 claims without loss of 
time, medical, or compensation expense, 
we have a remainder of 326 cases, to 
which have been assigned the 25 causes 
shown in an accompanying table. The 
following additional notes may be made 
under the heads of the chief causes: 

Falls of Persons—Ladders, pushing 
objects, stairs, wet and greasy floors, 
tripping, slipping on level and an eleva- 
tor shaft contribute to this cause and, 
with the exception of one case, accidents 
were not due to defective equipment or 
the absence of safeguards. In my opin- 
ion the elimination of this cause will re- 
quire carefully prepared educational cam- 
paigns. 

Handling Objects—A total of 35 ac- 
cidents come under this cause, 14 from 
handling defective or rusty bread pans, 
8 hot bread pans, 2 defective dough 
troughs and 11 miscellaneous objects. 
The prevention of this cause requires 
careful inspection and maintenance of 
bread pans and dough troughs. Also 
that employees be instructed to use pads 
or gloves, with ample protection of the 
forearm in handling hot pans. 

Striking Against Objects——This cause 
is purely a case of carelessness or clumsi- 
ness on the part of the injured, and can 
be remedied only by instilling the safety 
habits. 

Operating Machines.—These accidents 
are due to the point of operation hazard 
of the machine, which frequently becomes 
jammed. The dough sticks, and without 
thinking the employee attempts to get 
the dough feeding properly again by 
pushing it with his hand while the ma- 
chine is in motion. The machines on 
which the majority of these accidents 
have occurred are the dough mixer, di- 
vider dough brake and molding machine. 
Safety rules on this cause should be post- 
ed, instructing employees to stop ma- 
chine before relieving jam. Enforcement 
is imperative. 

Pushing or Pulling Objects.—Seven- 
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teen of these were bread racks, 4 dough 
troughs and 1 box. The employee 
jammed the bread rack against another 
one, wedging his finger between or, in 
pushing dough trough through a door, 
would strike the side of the door jam 
with his hand. There were also two 
hernias and four strains caused by at- 
tempting to push or pull a rack or 
trough too heavily laden. Prevention of 
this cause can be accomplished through 
proper instructions for handling objects, 
and careful physical examinations. 
Falling Objects—Most cases occurred 
where the employee was struck while 
passing by or coming in contact with im- 
properly piled stock and material, such 
as bread pans, rolls of paper, sacks of 
flour, etc. The prevention of this cause 
will require the careful inspection of 
stocks, seeing that they are safely piled. 
Moving Parts.—These are divided as 
follows: Eight gears, 5 belts and pulleys, 
2 chains and sprockets, 1 set screw and 
1 shaftend. Accidents of this nature can 
be prevented by efficient safeguarding. 
Lifting.—These accidents in most cases 
are caused by the employee not proper- 
ly lifting or attempting to lift too heavy 
a load, in each case resulting in a hernia 
or a Strain. The elimination requires in- 
struction in lifting properly, and careful 
physical examination. 
Cleaning Machines in Motion.—Ma- 
chines entering into this cause are mold- 
er rolls, dividers, dough mixers, round- 
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ers, and bread wrappers. Machines must 
not be cleaned while in motion. 

Handling Tools—The majority of 
these were caused by the careless han- 
dling of the dough scraper commonly 
used in bakeries in cleaning machines 
and other equipment. 

Falling Objects Handled by the In- 
jured.—In most cases this was purely 
carelessness or too much speed. Pre- 
vention can only be accomplished by in- 
stilling the safety habit in the employees. 

It can readily be seen that nearly all 
of these accidents have occurred through 
thoughtlessness and violation of safe 
practices on the part of the injured. 
This is true also of the remaining causes 
the occurrence of which has not been so 
frequent. There is no doubt that these 
causes can be eliminated only through 
educational measures such as frequent 
instruction, oral and written, in the prop- 
er operation of machines, accident pre- 
vention contests, safe practices, and 
safety bulletins characterizing the most 
prolific causes. 

The point it is desired to emphasize 
at this time is that all of the plants in- 
volved have had periodical inspection for 
the removing of dangerous conditions 
evident to competent safety engineers. 
They have also had a bulletin service, 
which, while general in character, con- 
tinually reminded the employees of the 
possibilities of accidents and their basic 
causes. With these considerations in 
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—From Bakers’ ProSPERRYty. 


rience for this 
favorable from 
an insurance standpoint. However, much 
yet remains to be done in the prevention 
of accidents, through perfecting more 


mind, we believe the ex 
period may be conside 


“fool-proof” bakery machinery, and 
through the careful planning of educa- 
tional campaigns. 

In the past, I believe the points of 
operation of the dough mixer have been 
the greatest hazard, causing death and 
permanent disabilities, all of a gruesome 
nature, and all resulting from bakers at- 
pee. 4 to remove dough, or clean the 
machinery, while the power was on. 
There has been no practical way devised 
to guard the mixer so that the power 
could not be applied when the mixer is in 
a tilted position; however, companies are 
now manufacturing the tilting type mix- 
er with an auxiliary motor, so that power 
is applied to the rotating of the mixing 
arm only so long as the operator keeps 
his finger on the safety button located 
in front of the dough mixer. This per- 
mits him to have one arm free for the 
removing of dough or the cleaning of 
machinery, and likewise places the con- 
trol of the machinery under his finger 
at all times. It is hoped that this type 
of mixer will rapidly replace the old 
type, although the bakeries still demand 
the latter, and manufacturers, eager to 
satisfy this demand, continue to make 
them. That same thing applies to a great 
many machines manufactured today with- 
out proper safety devices. There has 
been a noticeable improvement in the last 
few years in the manufacturing of bak- 
ery equipment, and you will seldom see 
modern equipment now which does not 
have the moving parts completely guard- 
ed before leaving the factory. As a 
whole, we believe the manufacturers of 
baking equipment should be commended 
for the improvement they have made 
from a safety standpoint. 





THE LATE C. K. EVERS FIRST 
OPENED BAKERY IN 1887 


NasHviLLE, Tenn.-—The death of 
Charles K. Evers, president of the Amer- 
ican Bread Co. and one of the principal 
owners of the Cherokee Mills, flour 
blenders, on Nov. 13, recalled the early 
days when Mr. Evers came to Nashville. 
In 1887 he established a bakery on 
Church Street. He became associated 
with E. C. Faircloth, Sr., and with his 
brother, Frank Evers, in 1900, and they 
formed the American Bread Co. Dur- 
ing the World War Mr. Evers was food 
administrator for Tennessee. 





BREAD PRICES IN IRELAND 

Betrast, IrELAND, Nov. 1.—Bakers in 
Dublin and Belfast are not in a happy 
position. The cost of coal and coke has 
advanced considerably, and the price of 
gas has increased, but no advance has 
been made in the price of bread. In 
Belfast the best bread is still selling at 
10%2d per 4 lbs and in Dublin at 11d. 
Unless bakers secured their flour before 
the recent advance they must be selling 
at a loss. In Galway and Sligo, accord- 
ing to the food commission which is still 
investigating, the price of bread is 11d 
per 4-lb loaf. 





VEGETABLES AFFECT BREAD SALES 

AmsterpaAM, Hottanp, Nov. 1.—Con- 
sumption of bread in Holland has been 
affected by the unsatisfactory conditions 
prevailing in regard to the export trade 
in vegetables. Normally, large quantities 
are sent into Germany, but this year de- 
mand is small and supplies are thrown on 
the home market, selling very cheap. 
Compared with vegetables the household 
leaf is an expensive food, especially at 
the present price of flour. No improve- 
ment is anticipated in demand for bread 
until conditions become more favorable. 





MICHAEL HOFFMANN INJURED 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Michael Hoffmann, 
well-known St. Louis retail baker and 
president of the Associated Bakers of 
America, was injured last week when his 
automobile collided with a light post. 
He sustained several fractured ribs, and 
other less serious injuries. 





A Baker’s Views on Declining Bread 
Consumption 


From a Letter Printed in Bakers’ Helper 


wonderful power, but for once it 

has signally failed. A campaign, 
directed by men of most earnest char- 
acter, courageously, skillfully, and at 
great expense, for years now has be- 
sought the public to eat more bread— 
one more slice at a meal, “Your best 
food” is blazoned from one end of the 
country to the other. With what result? 
This: the: American public is steadily 
eating less and less bread per capita, as 
the days go by! Right in the face of 
these “eat more bread” campaigns, the 
per capita consumption of bread is de- 
clining at an alarming rate. 

Time after time reputable medical men 
in pursuit of the cause of certain new 
human ills have followed the trail to the 
bakeshop door. Our indignation on 
these occasions has been expressed va- 
riously in no uncertain terms, and we 
have stood upon our pedestals of con- 
scious honesty to declare and prove that 
bread contains no seriously deleterious 
component. Still, it is no time at all 
before another of these same reputable 
medical men comes up against our door 
with a thud. Old mother Jones, under 
similar circumstances, when the police 
came again and again to search her son 
Bill’s room and person, herself admitted 
that so many hot trails could not lead 
to an innocent threshold. 

You do not have to look far to dis- 
cover a baker whose trade is increasing 
by leaps and bounds. We fondly point 
to these cases as proofs of the industry’s 
wellbeing. Indeed, though in truth these 
bakers do convert a few more housewives 
to forego baking, the main part of their 
wonderful growth is gotten at the ex- 
pense of unprepared other bakers whose 
trade they steal away from them. 

A certain estimable lecturer has been 
appearing before assemblages of bakers 
with a brilliant message of hope. Ac- 
cording to him and his charts, there are 
60 per cent (more or less) of American 
housewives a-baking at home. He points 
out a curve on his chart which shows that 
the bakery is gaining a greater and 
greater volume of business. There’s an 
Ethiopian among his kindling, however. 
For although he does not say that the 
consumption of bread is on the increase, 
it is hard to escape that impression. 

Now, what ultimate good will it do the 
industry if the commercial baker does 
finally get all the business? For it is 
shown that as soon as the baker gets 
the business away from the housewife, 
the consumption begins to fall off. For 
example: go capture the bread business 
of a large family, or a group of them. 
Ascertain in advance how many pounds 
of home made bread they have been con- 
suming. Then try to sell them an equal 
quantity of bakers’ bread, Not even at 
first will they eat so much, and as time 
goes on they will gradually eat less and 
less, which goes to show that bakers’ 
bread is not of such quality as increases 
consumption, but rather is the kind that 
decreases it. In other words, when the 
baker gets the business he destroys the 
demand ! 


AP vcodertal ‘po is supposed to have 


BREAD AS A SYMBOL 


“Staff of Life”’—that’s what they have 
called bread for who knows how long. 
Bread has stood as a symbol all down 
through the ages. Having eaten his salt 
and broken his bread with him at his 
table has always obligated us to our 
host. In Spain a host may procure any 
other item of the feast from purveyors; 
but the bread with which he regales his 
guest must be prepared and baked in 
his own kitchen! All honor has been 
paid bread ever since its importance was 
established in the beginning. How is it 
now? You hear on every side, “No, 
thank you. I eat no bread when I have 
potatoes” or “with vegetables.” And 
who, in this day and age, is it that thinks 
to “break bread” reverentially? 

Some will say that Americans live on 
luxuries—not bread. Hear! Hear! They 
admit that America uses less wheat per 
capita than any other civilized country, 
and they’ll admit that some European 
countries make bread to serve as 50 per 


cent, or more, of their diet; but they 
claim that we Americans have more of 
other things to eat, and that hence we do 
not need bread. Now, who ever went 
around to Bohemian, Italian or German 
restaurants—or to the homes of these 
nationals—to enjoy their national menus, 
and came away feeling that there had 
been a dearth of delicious edibles? It 
will be discovered, however, that these 
“foreigners” find a means to get or make 
their own kinds of bread. If it is not a 
special kind of rye bread, it will likely 
be of a type we call “French” or “Ital- 
ian” bread, or it will be in the form of 
“hard rolls.” If it is “white” bread it 
will be of the sort that is made simply 
of flour, yeast, salt and water, It will 
have a thin, crisp crust that crackles 
interestingly as it is broken. Such 
bread even you and I would eagerly eat 
and eat until the soup comes! If it 
were the conventional best quality of 
American “slice” bread, we would let it 
lie, or else only nibble of it sparingly. 

Why? Well, my theory is just as good 
as any one’s. I’ve been identified with 
the baking business for 40 years, and 
I’m aware of many things concerning it. 
Along with my years I’ve gotten at least 
two habits, of which please let me speak. 
One is to sit alone with a box of choco- 
lates and a good book. I find that if 
the chocolates are Lowney’s or Beich’s or 
Bunte’s, I can get away with a shameful 
quantity in an evening. But let them be 
Fannie May’s, and I'll quit on the fourth 
piece! Are these Fannie May chocolates 
good? Do I like them? I'll say they 
are! I'll say I do! But, nevertheless, 
I can’t eat very much of them: they 
are too rich. 

Likewise, a certain widely advertised, 
“highly nutritious” bread attracted my 
notice two or three years ago. I ate of it 
and liked it; but after a week of it I 
could scarce eat it at all! It was too 
rich! 

My other habit is one my friends call 
vulgar. I like to place a slice of bread 
on my plate and cover it with meat 
gravy. Lordy! You might as well put 
gravy over a slab of cream cheese as 
over a slice of the average sort of bread 
made in big bakeries! It is too rich al- 
ready in sugars and fats to be used as 
a gustatory counteractive for meats and 
other rich foods. 


BULK NEEDED 


My doctor lately advised me to eat 
more cabbage. I complained that there 
was not much nutrition in cabbage. He 
“bawled me out,” saying that if I could 
compress into a half inch cube all the 
vitamins, calories, etc., that my system 
needed, and should subsist upon three of 
them per day—instead of upon three or- 
dinary meals—my intestines would col- 
lapse from too little work to do! We 
require, it seems—and it is just as im- 
portant as the nutrition we need—we 
require bulk to our food. To a large 
extent bread was once that “roughage,” 
and the human system had become used 
to it as such. 

Now, with all this effort to crowd into 
bread all the nutriment it can be made 
to hold, the value of bread is destroyed 
to accomplish its mission, That’s the 
trouble that the medical men sense, and 
that’s what brings them snooping to our 
door. Because they can find no other 
fault they condemn bread because it is 
whitened by a certain process in the flour 
mill. 

But it is not the “whiteness” of bread 
that is causing the trouble; it is the un- 
holy richness of it. It is the absence of 
bread, if you please,—bread as it should 
be,—from the diet, that causes the trou- 
bles the medics complain about. We 
have no bread; and bread—not senti- 
mentally but actually—is the staff of 
life! We are living without bread, and 
we are subject to certain ills in conse- 
quence. Just as it is written, “Man shall 
not live by bread alone!” just so he shall 
not live (healthily) without bread! 

How did we get that way? you may 
ask. It was along in 1892 (wasn’t it?) 
that a certain large baker began to pro- 
duce on a large scale a bread with a 
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strange, new, delicious flavor. Of course 
the flavor was pleasant and the public 
welcomed it. It is a pity, however, that 
bread was picked upon as the vehicle by 
which to exploit that new flavor. For 
immediately the ball was started rolling, 
and soon hundreds of bakers were imi- 
tating the pioneer. That’s not the worst 
of it! Since that time, whenever a baker 
wants to “improve” his loaf, he incor- 
porates a new ingredient and a new 
flavor, until now it has been a long time 
since we have tasted the unimpaired 
flavor of wheat. And I'll submit to you 
that there is no more delectable flavor 
than that of wheat itself. 

Some smaller bakers still make differ- 
ent kinds of bread out of proper doughs. 
But the bigger baker fills an order for 
“a hundred French bread” or “a hun- 
dred dozen French rolls” with loaves and 
rolls of regulation shape but made out of 
dough from one of his regular 1,000-lb 
batches. Orders of even this size are not 
of sufficient importance to make a spe- 
cial dough for. The result of this prac- 
tice is that it gradually discourages the 
use of such goods. Indeed, the largest 
bakers do not want to make any goods 
that require special treatment or which 
cannot be handled by machinery in the 
usual manner. 

So, only by the unguided and feeble ef- 
forts of the smaller bakers is the mem- 
ory of old traditional breads being sus- 
tained; and they were the kinds, 7 
pealing to the various palates, that would 
encourage a greater consumption of 
bread. 








The “nutritional loaf” is a rank failure 
in that respect of increasing the con- 
sumption of bread. Either there must 
be a return to the simpler loaf made 
frum dough most carefully fermented 
and developed by the scientific means at 
hand or—the alternative. And the al- 
ternative is the gradual disappearance 
of bread from our national diet. We 
should scotch misleading propaganda fos- 
tered in our own ranks. What's the use 
of dreaming of 60 per cent increase in 
business because something like that 
much of the nation’s bread is baked in 
homes? That figure; even if approxi- 
mately correct, takes in all -the unre- 
deemable foreign born, all the pone eat- 
ing South, and all of the far removed 
and unreachable rural places. No baker 
in Chicago or Podunk could find 10 per 
cent increase in that manner. Face the 
facts: the bread business is rapidly go- 
ing to pot! 

Already bread is subject to valiant 
competition. Crackers (some of which, 
by the way, taste deliciously of wheat), 
breakfast foods, etc., are rapidly gain- 
ing ground against bread. The manager 
of a cracker factory told me that the 
members of his association have been 
working for years upon a plan to cap- 
ture one meal a day away from the brea«| 
bakers and that they are satisfied wit!) 
the progress they are making. 

That’s just one competitor—there are 
others. The situation calls for some ta!! 
thinking and quick acting, you bread 
bakers of America, and the time to begin 
is now. 








The Relation of Cereal Chemistry to 
Bakery Production 


By E. W. Price 


President of the American Society of Bakery Engineers 


From a Contribution to the Recent Cereal Chemists’ Symposium at Kansas City 


T is my belief that a more compre- 

hensive understanding of the baker’s 

problems on the part of cereal chem- 
ists would be of mutual benefit. I am 
of the opinion that the only successful 
test for a flour is its actual performance 
in the bakeshop, and not a test loaf 
made up in a laboratory to show to the 
“big boss.” We constantly are in receipt 
of laboratory baked loaves which are 
beautiful specimens, but do not tell much 
to the practical baker, inasmuch as it is 
next to impossible for him in his shop 
to take the same flour and make as beau- 
tiful a loaf of bread as the laboratory 
has. This thought is proven by your 
committee report on standardization of 
laboratory baking at your twelfth an- 
nual convention held in Denver last June, 
in which commercial practices were crit- 
icized for not giving results desired in 
laboratory baking. 

The American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers stands ready to co-operate at all 
times, and we hope, in the end, to be 
able to eliminate the erroneous idea of 
ash value, and such irrelevant terms as 
“strong” and “weak” flour. Further re- 
sults along these lines are expected, and 
your co-operation in the proper educa- 
tiog of your mill salesmen to make in- 
telligent sales talks will be of great help. 

The bakery industry always welcomes 
suggestions or information that will im- 
prove its standing and help to solve 
many of the problems in production. As 
a result of experiments this last year, 
one of the most important phases in 
— work has had considerable 
ight thrown on it. I refer to the recent 
development of an instrument which tells 
the story accurately and plainly of what 
goes on inside the dough mixer during 
the period of mixing. In the past we 
have taken for granted a lot of things. 
We have guessed that gluten develop- 
ment of a certain dough had reached its 
optimum when the dough had been mixed 
a certain length of time. The factors 
of proper incorporation of material, of 
slight errors in weights, together with 
variables in mixing time, have not been 
considered of sufficient importance to 
deal with at length. 

A watt meter of crude design was 
used for primary tests, and the results 
obtained were such that an improved in- 





strument was introduced. This has been 
called a glutograph. Its name is self- 
explanatory, and its development and 
application to dough mixing from the 
practical standpoint is, in my mind, one 
of the big advances in bakery produc- 
tion science. By its use, regardless of 
mixer or agitator design, speed of. agi- 
tators, type of flour, variation of tem- 
perature of materials, or variation in 
friction coefficient, dough can be taken 
from the mixer at its maximum density 
and, by the use of the curve on succeed- 
ing doughs, uniformity of run and com- 
plete check of manual operation of the 
mixer can be had. The big advantage 
of taking the dough at its maximum 
density is that absorption need not be 
sacrificed to improper mixing. In our 
shop, with the use of this instrument, 
we took our doughs at the maximum 
density and added 15 lbs water to each 
with no increased slackness, but with a 
greater value in volume, grain and tex- 
ture. For test purposes we varied the 
conditions, and found the machine re- 
sponded to each variation used. It de- 
tected the lack of salt in one dough, 
which was unconsciously omitted by the 
mixer, in time to add it without detri 
ment to the dough. 

We, as practical bakers, have solved 
this problem in a practical way, and we 
are looking to scientific men to tell us 
the why thereof from the technical stand- 
point. I am of the opinion that there is 
a direct relation between our practical 
tests and the viscosity tests on which 
cereal chemists are placing a great deal 
of dependence. I feel certain that tests 
run on the same flour, using the gluto 
graph and the viscosimeter, will show 
identical curves. 





BAKERY OFFERS LOAN TO GROCERS 

Puiapetpui1a, Pa, — The Freihofer 
Baking Co. has offered to loan $50,000 to 
a new co-operative buying corporation 
composed of members of the Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association. This will give a tota! 
working capital of $100,000. The com- 
pany will serve only retail grocers active 
in business, who are or become members 
of the association. These must make « 
deposit with the board in lieu of stock 
subscription. The funds will be prop- 
erly safeguarded. 


November 24, 1926 
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Richness in Fact and Theory 


By Dr. H. E. Barnard, in Baking Technology 


and misused facts are the cause of 

much of the misinformation which 
makes up our store of common knowl- 
edge. No field of study is more crowded 
with interest for the investigator than 
that embraced by the all inclusive state- 
ment “everybody knows.” 

There are so many things which every- 
body knows which are far from the facts 
that often it is difficult to determine 
just what is the truth and what is fiction. 
‘And of all the old wives’ tales which 
have crept into the mass of common 
knowledge none are more subject to re- 
vision nor more in need of illumination 
by the strong light of scientific criticism 
than the nutritional notions which have 
accumulated in the short centuries of 
our conscious and recorded existence. 

Indeed, many of our ideas about food 
h«ve no doubt come down to us from the 
prehistoric days when the family squat- 
ting before the cave entrance debated 
the advisability of satisfying hunger 
p.ngs with the contents of a clam shell. 
How else can be explained the strange 
notion that oysters are acceptable food 
during the months which carry an “r” in 
their alphabetical make-up but are unfit 
to eat when that letter drops out on the 
first of May? 

Where and when did it become known 
that veal steaks and pork chops should 
be well done, but that a steak from a 
veal of adult age might best be relished 
rere? And who was first responsible 
for the notion that, while fruit and 
bread and butter are excellent foods for 
children, the same fruit and flour and 
sugar and shortening served in the form 
of apple pie is a combination to be de- 
nied them? 

Why is custard pie hardly welcome in 
the sick room, while cup custards are 
urged as an excellent food for health and 
energy? Why, indeed,—unless it is that 
many of our notions of what is and isn’t 
good food are but relics of the taboos 
which before the days of organized 
knowledge made up the only defense 
against habits which the medicine men or 
other custom makers decreed to be dan- 
gerous. 


(Cand sions phrases, loose definitions 


The Book of Don'ts 

Even to list the notions about foods 
which we have inherited along with our 
red hair, blue eyes and tendency to a de- 
sirable plumpness after 40 would require 
a book of don’ts as formidable as the 
statutes of a sovereign state. Food cults 
wax strong on their preachments that the 
only good food is raw food, and would 
condemn the world to a diet of nuts or 
whole grains or salads, Other groups 
strenuously protest the eating of meat 
and send up peans of praise for the diet 
they have decided is the only sure way to 
normal life. One school advocates a low 
protein diet; another is inclined to the 
idea that cultured buttermilk is sure 
salvation; still another self-appointed 
apostle of correct living holds that no 
food is good food except in an unoxy- 
dized state; and following close in the 
wake of the efforts to increase the use 
of milk comes a crowd which protests 
the virtues of milk for adult feeding. 


The Perils of Baked Foods 


In the chapter of don’ts which deals 
with the products of grain as they are 
prepared in the home and bakery may 
be found a formidable list of dietetic 
denials. Scan the following list of ad- 
vices and try to find a single sound rea- 
son for any one of them. 

Don’t eat white bread. 

Don’t eat corn bread. 

Don’t eat whole wheat bread. 

Don’t eat cake. 

Don’t eat pie. 

Don’t eat hot bread. 

Don’t eat stale bread. 

Don’t eat soda biscuits. 

Don’t eat griddle cakes. 

Don’t eat doughnuts. 

Don’t eat bread if you would be lean. 

Don’t eat pastries unless you would be 
fat. 

And assertions are as common as nega- 
tions: 

White bread makes flabby flesh. 

White bread makes bad teeth. 

White bread has no substance. 


Cake is unfit for children. 

Cake is too rich to digest. 

Cake is unwholesome. 

Pie is indigestible. 

Pie makes pimply faces. 

Doughnuts are sinkers, not food. 

Pastries are beauty enemies. 

The whiter the bread the sooner you're 
dead. 

There is but one sure way to get at 
the facts. That way is not by deduction, 
but by analysis. When facts are substi- 
tuted for theories it is not difficult to 
answer food faddists nor to find the 
truth as it relates to normal nutrition. 
And when breads or cakes or pies in all 
of their acceptable forms are taken into 
the analytical laboratory for chemical 





theories and generalities had best be laid 
aside as quite inadequate and — 
ec 


false. Fortunately, biological chemistry 
has in the last 50 years attracted the at- 
tention of some of the finest minds of the 
chemical profession and a new science of 
nutrition is being written into chemical 
literature. 

It is no longer necessary to prove the 
value of milk as a food by deduction; 
the chemist bas proved it through his 
science. The value of meat proteins is 
now shown by the expert in nutrition as 
well as by the vigor of a race which 
through countless generations developed 
from its protoplasmic state to human 
form largely on a diet of living organ- 
isms. And the relative values of corn, 
wheat or rye flours, of whole wheat 
bread or white bread, of cake or pie or 
crackers, or any and all of the cereal 
foods which make up the chief food of 

When the too, too plump matrons who 


CA RL R. BERGQUIST, general manager of the St. Paul plant of the 

Zinsmaster Bread Co., entered the accounting department of that com- 
pany in February, 1920. Subsequently he was promoted to office manager, 
and in 1923 became general manager. 


study or used in the nutritional labora- 
tory in determining their food value, re- 
sults are obtained which overwhelm the 
say so statements of the still numerous 
and vociferous group which would pre- 
scribe for all of us the particular diet 
which they fancy has brought health to 
themselves. 
Sound Scientific Evidence 

There is no mystery about nutrition. 
The animated test tube in the laboratory 
ot life which calls itself man pours down 
chemicals in order to produce certain re- 
actions of heat and energy and to create 
out of them new substances. There is no 
difference between the chemistry of the 
body cells and the chemistry of the 
laboratory. We have perhaps learned 
more about the reaction which takes 
place when silver nitrate is added to 
sodium chloride than we have about the 
réle vitamin B plays in nourishing a 
child. 

But the same sort of scientific study 
will solve the last problem as it did the 
first. And until the facts of nutrition 
are dug out in the research laboratory all 





mankind, have been or are now being 
studied by the chemist whose only inter- 
est is in finding the truth. 
A Case in Point 

No one knows better than the pie or 
cake baker just how seriously the notion 
that his products are unfit foods for chil- 
dren limits the growth of his business. 
And nothing is more important to the 
baker than the determination of the facts. 
If by some strange and subtle alchemy 
the process he uses in converting apples, 
flour, shortening and sugar into apple pie 
imparts indigestible qualities to the prod- 
uct which do not obtain when the same 
materials are combined as apple sauce 
and bread and butter, he should know it. 
If the simple blending of flour, eggs, 
shortenings and sugar into a cake pro- 
duces a food too rich for large use and 
too concentrated for children’s stomachs, 
the cake baker’s interest in this singular 
fact is paramount even to that of the 
columnist who, out of the wisdom of the 
ages, has culled the startling idea that 
cake should be avoided by all beauty con- 
test aspirants. 
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seek dietetic advice in beauty columns 
are told to “avoid rich foods” what do 
they cut out of their diet? Pie and 
cake, to be sure,—that is, they do theo- 
retically. To actually deny a lover of 
blueberry pie her full portion would de- 
velop a psychological state known as 
“suppressed desire” far more dangerous 
to health than a whole pantry shelf of 
pies. 
What Is Richness, Anyway? 

As a matter of fact, neither pie nor 
cake is a rich food. Richness is not an 
attribute of sweetness, nor of high pro- 
tein content. Candy is not rich, nor is 
a lean beefsteak. But butter is rich, 
ham gravy is rich, Jersey milk is rich, 
mayonnaise dressing is rich. Richness, 
then, is a measure of the fat content of 
food and not of its nutritive value. To 
describe a pie or cake as rich is to 
imagine a product which is rarely made 
in the home and never commercially. 
The term “rich,” as it is so often applied 
to baked goods, is wrongly son It 
should be reserved for the fatty foods 
like pork or lamb chops, breakfast foods 
covered with cream, bread spread thick 
with butter, lettuce drenched with oil. 

And all these rich foods are good 
foods. They form a large part of our 
dietary. We like them because they meet 
the needs of our bodies for heat and 
energy, for vitamins and mineral salts. 
If some of us, because the chemistry of 
our bodies is not functioning normally, 
find that pork chops or salads are less 
appetizing than other foods, we choose 
the other foods. Or, rather, old Mother 
Nature tells us what to eat, as she has 
been doing so successfully for many mil- 
lion years. 


The Adequacy of Modern Bread 

There is no denying the fact that the 
bread of today is not the same as that 
of yesterday. It is a different bread, 
made by a different formula which has 
brought into the loaf the high quality 
proteins and mineral salts and vitamins 
of milk, the fine flavors of malt sirups, 
the valuable lime and phosphates from 
the foods added for yeast nutrition. 

And as bakers have watched the slowly 
descending curve of bread consumption 
some of them have wondered if there 
was not some connection between the les- 
sened use of bread and the changing 
formulas. They have indeed expressed 
the idea that modern bread was so “rich” 
that less of it was necessary to satisfy 
the appetite. Such conclusions are not 
in accord with our laboratory findings 
hor with nutritional facts. Milk, espe- 
cially skim milk, adds little or no fat to 
bread. And the amount of shortening 
used in bread, whether it is added as 
milk, butter, lard or vegetable oil, is in- 
significant when compared with that add- 
ed to the slice of bread or toast as it is 
spread before eating. 

The modern bread, nutritionally ade- 
quate as it is, is not a rich bread. Nor 
is its total calorie or energy value ap- 
preciably higher than that of bread 
made by the old, inadequate flour, salt, 
yeast and water formula. It will not 
satisfy hunger more fully nor stay the 
desire for bread more quickly than 
bread made by the leanest formulas. 
But it does furnish a well-rounded food, 
and so more fully than any other food 
save milk meets the need for balanced 
proteins, mineral salts and large sup- 
plies of body fuel. 


For Our Children’s Sake 

In spite of our food surpluses and 
lessened poverty, and of the rapid spread 
of nutritional information, millions of 
children are malnourished. The baker 
furnishes their most important solid food. 
In his hands is placed the health prob- 
lems of all future generations. He can 
meet this responsibility by making his 
bread in every way the best food for all 
mankind. The formulas he uses today 
may be still further improved. As new 
nutritional facts are discovered they may 
well fit into his efforts to add to the 
quality of his product. 

For better than in any other way all 
the essentials to well-nourished childhood 
and a vigorous and healthy adult life 
may be supplied in the products made 
from the cereal grains. In very truth, 
bread will indeed be the staff of life. 


Wilford Spoehr has purchased the 
Cambridge (Wis.) Bakery from Eli Al- 
exander. 
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Arizona 


At a public opening of the remodeled 

lant of Vance Bros.’ Bakery, Phoenix, 
held recently, several thousand people 
inspected the new electric traveling oven, 
and light refreshments were served. 
Frank and Monte Vance are the owners. 

The Elgin-Thomas Bakery, Tucson, has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital. 


California 


H. Robinson has opened a bakery at 
839 East Orange Grove Avenue, Pasa- 
dena. 

John G. Hedberg has sold his bakery, 
1515 West Eleventh Street, Los An- 
geles, to C. W. Freeman. 

D. W. Parks, former manager of the 
Holsum Bakeries, Los Angeles, is now 
in charge of the De Luxe Bakery, San 
Diego. 

The bakery of De Hollander & Baughn 
has been moved from 4307 Griffin Ave- 
nue to Lincoln Avenue and North Broad- 
way, Los Angeles. 

The Model Bakery, Santa Monica, has 
installed an all-steel flour elevator and 
sifter. 

A. L. Hansen, formerly associated 
with the Tasty Products Co., Los An- 
geles, has opened a bakery at 6810 South 
Western Avenue. 

A bakery has been opened at 21 Mar- 
ket Street, Venice, by H. C, Lang, who 
formerly conducted one at Alhambra. 

The Bradley Pie Shop, Los Angeles, 
has been moved from Vernon and San 
Pedro streets to 4809 South Main Street, 
and new equipment has been installed. 

Pie crust and waffle flour is now be- 
ing manufactured by the Western Food 
Products Co., 4687 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Los Angeles. The officers of the organi- 
zation are Harry J. Sinclair president, 
J. H. Herriman vice president, C. C. 
Russell secretary and treasurer, and C. 
D. Greene production manager. Plans 
are under way to open a branch fac- 
tory at Oakland. 

The C. R. C. Baking Co., 212 Main 
Street, Venice, wholesale and retail, has 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capi- 
tal stock, by John R. Roe, and William 
L. and George W. Crow. 

N. M. Cregor, formerly production 
manager for the McGavin Baking Co., 
Sixty-second and Western avenues, Los 
Angeles, is now associated with the Van 
de Kamp System of Holland-Dutch Bak- 
eries, Los Angeles, as chemist. 

Ray Beacham, formerly employed by 
the Mackechnie Bread Co., Los Angeles, 
has become production manager for the 
Bread Box Bakery, Glendale. 

Jansen’s Netherland-American Bakery 
has opened at 1106 North Pacific Avenue, 
Glendale. 

The Balbi Pie Co., Los Angeles, has 
moved its plant to 1432 North Main 
Street. 

Walter Lester, former pastry chef of 
the University Club, Los Angeles, has 
purchased Harrington’s Bakery, 712 
North Vermont Avenue. 

Maller Bros.’ Quality Pastry Shop has 
been opened at 4023 South Moneta Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles. 

The Grandma Baking Co., Oakland, 
has put in new machinery. 

Mason’s Bakery, 142 South Hawthorne 
Boulevard, Hawthorne, has been closed. 

Ralph’s Grocery Co., Los Angeles, has 
built a modern bakeshop at Seventh 
Avenue and Washington Boulevard. 

Hallistron’s Bakery, 4011 West Tenth 
Street, Los Angeles, has been purchased 
by Jacob Persons. 

The Cramer Baking Co., San Diego, is 
erecting a building on a lot adjoining 
its present plant. A traveling oven is 
to be installed, with other make-up ma- 
chinery, which will increase the capac- 
ity to 40,000 loaves per day. Henry 
Cramer is manager. 

Two heavy duty molders have been 
purchased by the San Joaquin Baking 
Co., Fresno. 

King’s Bakery, Long Beach, has been 
moved to 1734 East Anaheim Street. A. 
Middleton and F. W. Allison are the 
proprietors. 

A retail branch has been opened by 
Child’s Home Bakery in the Piggly 


Wiggly store, Monrovia. Baking will be 
done at the White Oak plant. 

Robert Stoll, of the Napa (Cal.) City 
Bakery, has returned from yee 

M. Lowen has opened a bakery in 
connection with his delicatessen at 7425 
Foothill Boulevard, Oakland. 

Hermann & Hoffman have sold their 
Boulevard Bakery, 2300 Foothill Boule- 
vard, Oakland, to F. Koenig, formerly of 
the Cottage Bakery, Hayward. 

The Glendale branch plant of the Web- 
er Baking Co. of Los Angeles, was 
opened late last month. It has a capac- 
ity of 10,000 loaves daily, and Dale 
Weber is manager. 

The old Morell Bakery, 2411 Shattuck 
Avenue, Berkeley, has been reopened as 





construction of a shop on Riverside 
Drive. 

W. G. Beasley and Julius Becker have 
opened .a health food bakery at 107 
West Broadway, Hawthorne. 

The Paul E. Dragon Co., Inc., whole- 
sale cake, has begun business at 1432 
North Main Street, Los Angeles. Paul 
E. Dragon is president, and Joseph Du- 
secretary-manager. A part of the 

akery formerly occupied by the Carson 
Baking Co. has been leased. 

Charles Wheeler and Mathew Grant, 
Jr., have opened the Mel-Brea Bakery at 
7027 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Frank Davis, owner and operator of 
the Food Crafters Bakery, wholesale 
pastry, moved on Nov. 1 from 4520 Ava- 


J. Dutton, Peterboro, Ont., Recently Elected President of the Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ A jation of Canad 





the New York Bakery. L. Weinstein, 
the proprietor, formerly operated a bak- 
ery in the East. 

The Davis Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
has moved to larger quarters at 3512 
South San Pedro Street. 

A dough divider and a new high-speed 
mixer have been installed in the Extra- 
Fine Bakery, Pomona. 

H. Vallete, owner of the Snow Flake 
Bakery, Healdsburg, has purchased from 
William Collier a 200-acre ranch in the 
Mill Creek section. 

Phillip Waxman, 630 Webster Street, 
San Francisco, suffered injuries which 
may require the amputation of his right 
foot, in a bakery at 1088 McAllister 
Street. 

The Log Cabin Bread Co., 704 East 
Sixty-second Street, Los Angeles, health 
bread, is remodeling its plant, and add- 
ing another oven. The company recent- 
ly put in an adjunct to the business, 
known as the K. Nynes Biscuit Co. 

The Four S Baking Co., 1119 West 
Twenty-fifth Street, Los Angeles, plans 


lon Boulevard, Los Angeles, to 3512 
South San Pedro Street. 

A shop known as Frank’s Bakery & 
Delicatessen has been opened at 1974 
North Main Street, Los Angeles, in the 
building formerly occupied by the Sun- 
flower Bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thiele, who recently sold 
their interest in the Arroyo Grande 
(Cal.) Bakery, have purchased the Peer- 
less Bakery, San Luis Obispo. 

New Los Angeles bakery licenses have 
been issued to M. Webber, 3612 South 
San Pedro Street, C. H. Orlensky, 27104 
West Fifty-fourth Street, Houy & Kay, 
2625 West Pico Street, Thompson & 
Daniels, 6034 Hollywood Boulevard, and 
Leighton Industries, Inc., 5070 Sunset 
Boulevard. 

A bakery department is being installed 
in Lang’s Market, Santa Monica. 

The Service Pie Co., 5108 South Hoo- 
ver Street, Los Angeles, is opening 
a branch plant at Sixth and University 
avenues, San Diego. 

The Van Nuys (Cal.) Bakery has been 





opened at 1448 Sylvan Street, by John 
Cruysen, of San Fernando. 

King’s Bakery, Long Beach, has moved 
to 1734 East Anaheim Boulevard. 

Henry Pfalzgraf has purchased the 
Old City Bakery, Sonoma, from A. 
Tomsky. 

Georgia 

The Southern Baking Co. has assumed 
responsibility for $100,000 of a note of 
$500,000 signed by the Atlanta (Ga.) 
School Department, making possible the 
operation of the schools for the remain- 
der of 1926. Other large firms partici- 
pated in guaranteeing the loan. 


Illinois 
William Jeremias is opening a bakery 
at 1129 St. Clair Avenue, East St. Louis. 
A. Fishbein is opening a bakery at 
410 Collinsville Avenue, East St. Louis. 


Indiana 

M. W. Wegmiller, Geneva, has sold his 
bakery to Shannon Rhodes. 

The machinery and equipment of the 
Union Baking Co., Princeton, has been 
dismantled and sold to bakeries in other 
cities. 

Iowa 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. will estab- 
lish a branch in Burlington for the dis- 
tribution of its goods. 

I. H. Luttan, of Waterloo, has pur- 
chased the Central Feed & Supply Co. 
store, Coggon, and will continue the busi- 
ness under the name of Lutton’s Feed 
Store, with James Clemons as manager. 

The new $100,000 plant of the Colonial 
Baking Co., Bluff Street, near Univer- 
sity Avenue, Des Moines, is nearing com- 
pletion. John Ghrist is manager. Pro- 
duction will begin Dec. 15. 

Dr. Stewart Sands Baker, vice presi 
dent of the Standard Biscuit Co., Des 
Moines, died, aged 74, and is survived by 
his widow. 

Roy Tallman and K. M. McKibban 
have purchased the Ideal Bakery, Rock- 
well City, from E. W. Rogers. 


Kansas 
A. Alice, Arma, is building an addi- 
tion to his bakery to care for increased 
business. 


Louisiana 
Rothschilds & Lyons, wholesale gro- 
cers, Ferriday, have opened a branch 
office in Jonesville. 


Maine 
The Mack Baking Co., Brewer, is 
erecting a garage at the rear of its bak- 
ery. 
Massachusetts 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Grocers’ Bread 
Co., Worcester, at the instance of cred- 
itors whose claims total $2,833. 


Minnesota 

Otto Studt has bought Lehman’s Bak 
ery, Waterville. 

J. Touchere is the new owner of the 
Home Bakery, Sauk Rapids. 

Fred Seewald has opened the Sunny- 
side Bakery, Ninth Street and Sixth Av 
enue S.W., Rochester. 


Missouri 


Samuel Gast, 4668 Virginia Avenue, St 
Louis, has sold his bakery to Theodore 
Obermeyer, formerly at 3641 Tholozan 
Street. 

S. Yovanovitch, at Morganford and 
Schiller, St. Louis, has sold his bakery to 
John Nickoloff. 

N. Nielson, 1088 North Vandeventer 
Avenue, St. Louis, is opening a brancl: 
bakery at 6301 Audrey Avenue. 

Armoniet & Clark have closed thei: 
bakery at 2401 North Vandeventer Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, and have opened one al 
5478 Thrush Avenue. 

The Home Bakery, Crystal City, is 
— operated by Mrs. George Huck & 

on. 

Joseph Machatschek, formerly at 1960 
Arsenal Street, St. Louis, has opened a 
bakery at 2761 Watson Road. 

Joseph Stengel, 1832 Park Avenue, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to Otto Lip- 
pold, and has bought the bakery at 
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15837 South Jefferson, from William 
Fischer. 

Koller’s Bakery, 2806 Market Street, 
St. Louis, has been reopened. 

William Fischer, formerly of 1587 
South Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, is 
opening a bakery at 160 Cahokia Street. 

Peter Schrader, 4890 St. Louis Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, has sold his bakery to 
P. Fiedler. 

H. Hohman, St. Louis, has moved his 
bakery to 156 Lemay Ferry Road. 

Victor Rischardt, 4229 Fair Street, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to William 
Prass, formerly of Pocahontas, Ill. 

Joseph Fazio is managing the bakery 
at 5204 Wilson Avenue, St. Louis, since 
the death of V. De Mari. 

L. Meese, formerly manager of the 
Home Bakery, Crystal City, is opening a 
shop at Herculaneum. 

A. Hoh, 1405 Chouteau Avenue, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to F. Centorbi. 

Mrs. H. J. Schneider, 4047 Fair Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, has sold her bakery to 
Andrew Doering. 

F. Koenig, 8182 Oregon Street, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to J. Cerva, 
formerly employed at the Papendick 
Bakery. 

1. Battieger, 3803 Lee Avenue, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to Frank 
tychlink. 

A new milling and feed distributing 
company is being organized at Moberly 
by Warren Armington, formerly man- 
aver of the Boulder Valley Mill & Ele- 
vitor Co., Boulder, Colo. The new or- 
ginization, which will be known as the 
Community Milling Co., is capitalized for 
>! 30,000. 


Montana 


Che Purity Bread Co., Billings, has 
ordered a divider and molder. 

(The Laurel (Mont.) Bakery has 
moved to West Main Street. 

The Eddy Baking Co., Inc., Great 
Falls, is erecting a warehouse as an ad- 
dition to its bakery on Second Avenue 
North and Ninth Street. 


Nebraska 


The Holden Food Products Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated for $25,000 to deal 
generally in all kinds of food products. 
George H. Holden, 2042 Pepper Avenue, 
Lincoln, and others, are incorporators. 

The Piggly Wiggly Corporation has 
taken a lease for 10 years on the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Case Plow 
Co. at Omaha. The warehouse will be 
remodeled, A baking plant will be in- 
stalled on the top floor, and a fresh meat 
and cold storage plant on the ground 
floor. The other two floors will be used 
to store groceries, and for office quarters. 


New Hampshire 


Cote Bros., Manchester, have acquired 
property on South Elm Street for a 
bakery. 


New Jersey 


The bakery and lunchroom of Rudolph 
Geigemuller, 219 Washington Street, Ho- 
boken, has burned. 

Grimmin & Welcker have opened a 
bakery and lunchroom at 1162 Spring- 
field Avenue, Irvington. ; 

The Thistle Bakery, Harrison, will 
move to 414 Fourth Street. 

John A. Brenner has purchased the 
baking business of Wedell & Schenck, 74 
Main Street, Madison. 

Hugo Varsilefsky is to open a bak- 
ery at 1846 Springfield Avenue, Maple- 
wood. 

Gotler’s Bakery, 965 Bergen Street, 
Newark, will open a shop at Lyons Ave- 
nue and Schley Street, Newark. 

Laura C. White has opened a bakery 
and delicatessen at Freneau. 

George Ludwig has purchased the bak- 
ing business of G. Hourtoule, 200 Stuy- 
vesant Avenue, Lyndhurst. 

The Daylight Bakery has opened at 
169 Main Street, Orange. 

Bernhard C. Foulon, Camden, will erect 
a bakery and office building at 506 Fed- 
eral Street. 

Barney Bares has opened a bakeshop 
in Little Ferry. 

Eckel & Gerber have purchased the 
bakery at 464 Ocean Avenue, Jersey City, 
from H. Vogel. 

The Economy Bakery has been opened 
at Madison and Park avenues, Dumont, 
with John M. Schultz, who operates the 





Teaneck Model Bakery, 66 East Forest 
Avenue, Teaneck, as proprietor. 

S. Kuzlic, 407 Bergenline Avenue, West 
New York, has sold his bakery and 
lunchroom to Gus Rugel and Paul Rosch. 

Carl J. Lode and F. William Rued 
will open a bakery at 69 Halstead Street, 
Kearney. 

Theodor Welch has moved to his new 
bakery, 406 Westfield Avenue, Roselle 
Park. 

Vernon Campbell and J. Hutton Ott 
have opened a bakery on Bay Avenue, 
Point Pleasant, operating as the Model 
Bake Shop. 

W. R. Kornhoff will open a bakery 
at 56 Main Avenue, Passaic. 

The Belmont Pastry Shop is to be 
opened at 374 Belmont Avenue, Newark. 

Alexander Bros. have purchased the 
baking business of C. Staregowski, High 
Street, Burlington. 

Benjamin Newman, owner of a bak- 
ery at 30 Temple Street, Paterson, will 
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the block front at the junction of Broad- 
way, St. Nicholas Avenue and One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-seventh Street, New 
York, has been sold to Ennis & Sinnott. 

The New York Pie Baking Co., of 
which R. C. Finch is president, has con- 
tracted for the erection of a three- and 
five-story bakery at 629-635 East Fif- 
teenth Street, New York. 

A. C. Peters has opened a bakery at 
806-A Delaware Avenue, Albany. 

A bakery is to be opened by Victor 
Hankowitz at St. James. 

Alterations and an addition are being 
made to the bakery plant of George A. 
Hagaman, 131 West Onondaga Street, 
Syracuse. 

The bakery of William MacDonald, 
Ellicottville, is reported to have burned. 

The Sunlight Bakery will open at 5222 
Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

John Bigelow has given up the man- 
agement of the restaurant which he has 
conducted in connection with his bakery 


” 

MRS. E. J. McLAUGHLIN, of the Perfection Bakeries, St. John, N. B., 
who was elected second vice president of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ 
Association of Canada, the first woman to be so honored by this association. 
She is a regular convention attendant, and is a strong advocate, along with her 


husband, of quality products. 


They use the same quality butter and eggs and 


other ingredients in their baking formulas as they use om their private dining 
table, and the growth of both their wholesale and retail departments during 
the last dozen years is ample proof of their wisdom. 


erect a new two-story building at 400 
Eleventh Avenue. 

Recent incorporations in New Jersey: 
Electric Baking Co., East Orange; Lex- 
ington Cake Shop, Jersey City. 

J. F. Barnett, who, with his father, has 
conducted the Northfield Baking Co., 
Pleasantville, announces that his firm 
will incorporate, and the cake bakery 
will be enlarged. 

Mrs. A. M. Wright has purchased the 
Broadway Bakery, Westwood, from Mrs. 
Russell Herrick, at the same time that 
the latter had moved the bakery to 
Westwood Avenue and Broadway. Mrs. 
McLinn will continue in active charge. 


New York 


The Trum Cake Shop, Inc., has opened 
a retail bakery at Hillside and Park 
avenue, Jamaica. 

The property formerly belonging to 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc., comprising the 
one- and two-story buildings covering 


business in Arcade, Mrs. Krauss having 
resumed charge. 

The Wawel Bakery has been opened at 
80 Berry Street, Brooklyn, by Joseph 
Zabloski and Frank Pawloski. 

The National Biscuit Co., 85 Ninth 
Avenue, New York, plans alterations for 
its bakery, 429-445 West One Hundred 
and Fifty-fifth Street. 

James Mellas, Port Jefferson, has sold 
his bakery and restaurant to Anthony 
Poulos. 

The Federal Bakery, Rochester, is 
moving to larger quarters at 28 East 
Main Street. 

A bakery has been opened at 211 East 
Broad Street, Burlington, by S. Schlam, 
who formerly operated one at 209 High 
Street. 

R. E. Minsterman, Elmira, has com- 
pleted his baking plant. 

The new plant of the Franco-Ameri- 
can Baking Co. on Westchester Avenue, 
Port Chester, formerly operated by the 
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Port Chester Baking Co., is undergoing 
renovation. 

The Carpas Bakery has been opened at 
54 Maujer Street, Brooklyn, by Anna 
Balchunas. 

The Carlson Bros.’ Bakery, Mayville, 
has taken over a large store adjoining 
the plant. 

Joseph Kronenberger has purchased 
the baking business of Martin Bier, 318 
Warren Street, Hudson. 

The Canaseraga (N. Y.) Bakery has 
been opened on Main Street. 

The Franco-American Bakery Cor- 
poration, Inc., 538 East Seventy-second 
Street, New York, is erecting an addi- 
tion to its bakery at 505-11 West Thirty- 
eighth Street. 

Frank Wacha, baker, Hillsdale, is 
opening a bakery at Philmont. 

Fedum & Boger, who recently sold 
their bakery business on Canal Street, 
Fort Plain, to Gese Bros., have moved 
to Rochester. 

Catello Di Palmo, baker, First Ave- 
nue, New York, is reported bankrupt. 

Henry McDonald, who for 80 years 
conducted a bakery and lunch room at 
107 East Elm Street, Penn Yan, recently 
retired. 

The New York Pastry Corporation, 
New York, is reported to have changed 
the par value of its shares. 

J. Moskowitz will open a bakery and 
lunchroom at 755 Linden Boulevard, 
Brooklyn. 

Frank P. Battleson has purchased the 
baking and grocery business of J. W. 
Chase & Sons, Newark. 

Grady & Parker will open a bakery at 
1983 Third Avenue, New York. 

The Betty Shop will open at 1186 
Madison Avenue, New York, after al- 
terations. 

Daniel Van der Wyk, Mueller’s Bak- 
ery, 324 Broadway, Amityville, is taking 
over Jefford’s Delicatessen Shop. 

The Royal Danish Conditories, Inc., 
is opening a store on Madison Avenue, 
near Sixty-ninth Street, New York. 

A bakery has been opened at Babylon 
by William Klein. 

Fred Devall has sold the Midget Bak- 
ery, 163 Eagle Street, Utica, to Joseph 
C. Llaveria, of Newburgh. 

Antony Prozek, 1260. Grant Avenue, 
New York, has leased a store at 727 
East One Hundred and Sixty-fifth Street 
to be used as a bakery. 

The Ward Baking Co. will erect two- 
story and three-story buildings at Lan- 
vale and Speddin avenues, New York. 

Merton Cushman is to open a bakery 
at 3801-A Broadway, New York. 

Stein’s will be the name of a bakery 
opened at 538 Ralph Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Glebstein & Richman are to open a 
bakery at 1492 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Yellen’s Bakery has been opened at 
1672 Park Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Black Pastry Shop has been 
opened at 554 West Fifty-second Street, 
New York. 

Durshman Bros. will open a bakery 
and lunchroom at 8109 One Hundred and 
First Avenue, Brooklyn. 

V. C. Eggleston has purchased the 
bakery of G. J. Anderson, 11 Blanchard 
Street, Jamestown. 

Gabriel & Mayer have leased a store at 
875 Second Avenue, New York, and will 
open a bakery and lunchroom. 

Petitions in bankruptcy are reported 
to have been filed by Christian Sorensen, 
Seventh Avenue, New York, the Port 
Chester (N. Y.) Baking Co., Inc., and 
the Chatham (N. Y.) Bakery, Inc. 

The Frank G. Shattuck Co. recently 
opened a new type of store at 811 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, the first of 100 
planned for that city. In these stores 
only candy and baked goods will be sold, 
with the restaurant and soda fountain 
service omitted. 

Recent incorporations in the state of 
New York: Mosque Holding & Develop- 
ing Co., Inc.. New York; Ogden Baking 
Co., Inc., New York; 1557 Pitkin Ave- 
nue Co., Inc., Brooklyn; Bornstein & 
Sons, Inc., Brooklyn; Shylah Bakeries, 
Inc., Bronx; Ivanhoe Bakery and Lunch- 
room, New York; Richard A. Dillman, 
Inc.. New York; Berman Bakers’ Fix- 
ture Corporation, New York; Bellaire 
Bakery, Richmond Hill, L. I; Cottage 
Bakeries, Inc., New York; S. & S. Bak- 
eries, Inc.. New York; S. K. & E. Bak- 
ery. and Restaurant, New York; Savoy 
Master Bakers’ Association, Corona; 
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Restaurants & Patisseries Longchamps, 
Inc., New York; Schulte Bakers, Inc., 
New York. 

C. H. Henderson’s bakery, 32 Hayes 
Street, Binghamton, burned. 

Martin Bier, 318 Warren Street, Hud- 
son, has sold his bakery to Joseph Kro- 
nenberger. 

The Merrick Bakery, Jamaica, Queens, 
was damaged in a fire which swept the 
business block. 

Carlson Bros.’ Home Bakery, May- 
ville, has added a high-speed mixer and 
proofer. 

The Gabila Mfg. Co. has been incorpo- 
rated for $100,000, to do a baking busi- 
ness, by E. and B. Gabay. N. } 
Padgug, I7 John Street, New York, is 
attorney. 

The Franco-American Baking Co., 
Port Chester, has installed $20,000 worth 
of new equipment in its Westchester Av- 
enue plant. 

The Travis Baking Co., 133 North 
Hamilton Street, Poughkeepsie, is build- 
ing two additions to its plant. A trav- 
eling gas oven, with capacity of 2,400 
loaves per hour, will be installed. The 
additions and equipment will cost $60,- 
000. 

North Carolina 

The American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
will erect a baking plant on West Trade 
Street near Andrill Terrace, Charlotte. 


North Dakota 

Mrs. Tecla Hayes has opened a bakery 

at Center. , 
Ohio 

The Quality Pie Co., Cleveland, will 
build a baking plant at 4514 St. Clair 
Avenue. 

Charles Martin has purchased the Se- 
bring (Ohio) Bakery from Warren 
Schreckengost. 

Oklahoma 

Hass’s City Bakery, Arnett, has been 
moved to a new location there. 

H. O. Busker has installed a rotary 
oven in the Home Bakery, Newkirk, 
doubling its capacity. 

The Banner Bakery, Pauls Valley, has 
installed new ovens and other equipment. 

Ben Wiehe and Charles Musselman 
have added a new front to the Bon Ton 
Bakery, Perry, and made other altera- 
tions. 

Mrs. H. H. Kraft, Oklahoma City, is 
to establish a bakery in the Capitol Hill 
section of the city. 

Oregon 

T. J. Ferguson and C. D. Judd have 

sold their interest in the Burns (Oregon) 


Bakery to J. B. Cress, the original 
owner. 
The Bake-Rite Bakery, Bend, has 


moved to the Gilbert Bake-Rite Build- 
ing on Wall Street. Its proprietors are 
C. J. and Arthur Lindh. 

Harry Mosler’s Bakery, 289 Yamhill 
Street, Portland, has a new gas oven. 

T. B. Manzer has sold his Perfection 
Bakery, Hillsboro, to W. Freeman. 

B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, Inc., has 
discontinued its baking department in 
the Olds, Wortman & King department 
store, Portland. 

The Electric Bakery has been opened 
at 617 Willamette Street, Eugene, by 
John Bodenhamer and Louis Bland, for- 
merly of Medford. 

G. E. Nichols, of the Nedonna Bak- 
ery, Manhattan Beach, has _ returned 
from a vacation. 

Thompson’s Bakery has been opened 
at East Thirty-fourth and Hawthorne 
Avenue, Portland. W. Thompson is 
proprietor. 

F. J. Huntington has sold his half in- 
terest in the Table Supply Bakery, 
Eugene, to J. M. Gambill. A. L. Bun- 
nell will continue as partner of Mr. Gam- 
bill. 

A. L. Bunnell, Eugene, has sold a half 
interest in his bakery to J. M. Gambill. 

William B. Heusner, manager of the 
Royal Baking Co., Portland, has placed 
an order for a dough divider and 
rounder. 

Pennsylvania 

John F. Kranking, Johnsonburg, has 
sold his bakery to John Swartz, of Sala- 
manca, N. Y. 

James Wilson has opened the Twen- 
tieth Century Bake Shop at 26 West 
Willow Street, Williamsport. 

The Tasty Baking Co. has let a con- 
tract for a six-story baking plant, 110x 
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160, at Hunting Park Avenue and Mc- 
Michael Street, Philadelphia. 

J. M. Roth, baker, Florin, and the 
Tole Grocery & Baking Co., Consho- 
hocken, have filed petitions in bank- 
ruptcy. 

A contract has been awarded by the 
Stoecklein Baking Co., Pittsburgh, for 
the erection of a one- and two-story, 
50x125, brick bakery building at 7027 
Spencer Street, to cost $50,000. 

The Giloris Bake Shoppe has _ been 
opened at 440 North Main Avenue, 
Scranton, by Mrs. Giles, Miss Fannie 
Ord and Mrs. Emma Harris. 

The Pennsburg Bakery, Pennsburg, 
has been purchased by Louis Pirnick. 

Frank Daniels, formerly of Altoona, 
has entered the baking business at Wil- 
liamsburg. 

R. L. Fleckenstein has purchased the 
bakery operated by De Woody & Hill, 
Franklin. 

Charles Evans and Bart Ellis have 
opened a bakery at Fallston. 

Louis Geiss has withdrawn from the 
partnership of the Lulu Cake Co., 1733- 
85 South Orianna Street, Philadelphia. 

The Clover Shop, a bakery to be op- 
erated in conjunction with a lunchroom, 
will shortly be opened at 3943 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. has ac- 
quired the property at 5632-40 Summer 
Street, Philadelphia, from D. M. Lough- 
lin. 

Leomporra & Mazzanotte, bakers, 341 
East Rittenhouse Street, Philadelphia, 
are making a $5,000 addition to their 
plant. 

South Dakota 

Carl Muecke has opened a bakery at 
Dallas. 

A. W. Guse has bought J. W. Fim- 
ley’s bakery, Bryant. 

Roy Standly, Cresbard, has discon- 
tinued business. 


Tennessee 

The McMinnville (Tenn.) Bakery has 
added another oven, doubling its capac- 
ity. 

Texas 

T. J. Van Arsdell has remodeled the 
City Bakery, Plainview, rebuilding the 
ovens. 

Asa E. Ramsey, former Oklahoma 
banker and a few years ago governor of 
the tenth district of the federal reserve 
banking board, is operating a bakery in 


the boom town of Borger in the Texas 
panhandle. It is said his sales total 
about $400 daily. Mr. Ramsey lost his 
fortune in a bank failure a few years ago. 

Mrs. Baird’s Bakery, Inc., Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been chartered, with $250,000 
capital stock. 

The Universal Doh Co., Dallas, which 
will operate a bakery, has been incor- 
porated by L. M. Mitchell, H. D. Banta 
and George Robertson, with $40,000 capi- 
tal stock. 

Utah 

The Supreme Baking Co., with $15,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated. 
Herman E. Kratzer is president, J. W. 
Teuscher vice president, and Max Som- 
mer secretary-treasurer. A building is 
being erected on South State Street, 
Salt Lake City, and electric ovens and 
machine equipment have been ordered. 
It is hoped to open the plant Jan. 1. 

Martin Martinov, former owner of the 
Butter Krust Baking Co., Salt Lake 
City, who recently purchased the Superi- 
or Bakery, Bakersfield, Cal., is remodel- 
ing the plant, and has purchased a high- 
speed mixer and other machine equip- 
ment. 

Washington 

After an inspection trip to Butte, 
Mont., Cecil Cambren, of Cambren Bros.’ 
Bakery, Spokane, has placed an order 
for a high-speed mixer. 

Fred Milheim, formerly of Everett, 
has become identified with the Grandma 
Cookie Co., Seattle. 

R. F. Thompson has sold his Quality 
Bakery, Snoqualmie, to W. J. and George 
Bookter. 

Preston Ash has sold the equipment 
of the old Honey Krust Bakery, Steven- 
son, to G. H. Jones, who will open a 
wholesale and retail bakery in the Pio- 
neer Building. 

The master bakers of Everett met with 
the grocers of the city for the purpose 
of discussing trade relations. 

The Pomeroy (Wash.) Flour Mills, do- 
ing a general grain, warehouse and mill- 
ing business, have sold to Frank Card- 
well and associates, who will take pos- 
session Jan. 1. 

The Pacific Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Seattle, has announced a program of ex- 
pansion to include an extensive cash and 
carry plan of wholesale grocery distri- 
bution, through regional warehouses in 
various parts of the state. The officers 












of the company are H. T. Fowler presi- 
dent, Alger Fowler first vice president, 
Algor Fuhr second vice president, S. H. 
Green secretary and sales manager, and 
George Fowler treasurer. 

G. H. Jones has opened a bakery at 
Stevenson. 

E. T. Condon is erecting an addition 
to the Condon Home Bakery, Walla 
Walla, and adding new equipment, in- 
cluding a high-speed mixer and flour 
handling machinery. 


Wisconsin 


The Sunlite Bakery has been opened 
at Eau Claire. 

Franzmann & Manning, operators of a 
bakery at 1201 South Tenth Street, La 
Crosse, have filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

The Eaglehill Bakery, 311 North 
Broadway, Green Bay, is installing a 
new oven and building a garage. 

The Blanchardville (Wis.) Bakery has 
added a department for making fancy 
goods, having secured the services of Al- 
bert Blaser, of Scranton, Pa. 

Cornelius Brodek, Racine, proprietor 
of the Bake Rite Bakery, has filed a vol 
untary petition in bankruptcy. 


Canada 


The Canada Biscuit Co., Ltd., ha: 
taken over the Northwest Millfeed Co., 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and will operat 
the plant under its own name. 

Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., biscui' 
manufacturer, Toronto, has _ issued 
statement of earnings for the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year showing 
that it has done better in that period 
than in the entire 12 months of 1925 
Gross trading profits for the nine months 
were $549,001, as against $544,499 in 
1925. After all expenses were met, nei 
profits were $209,286, compared wit! 
$106,887 in 1925. The sum of $16,000 
was reserved for taxes, $34,500 paid in 
interest on the first mortgage bonds, 
$43,561 paid in preferred dividends, and 
$48,498 in common dividends. After al! 
deductions, surplus for the nine months 
amounted to $66,731, contrasted with 
$7,620 for the 12 months of 1925. 

Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd., British man- 
ufacturer of jams and pickles, has an- 
nounced its intention of building a $1,- 
000,000 plant in Toronto on Harbor 
Board property. This will provide em- 
ployment for 1,200 or 1,300 people. 








mo WY Rr. 





HE HOLSUM BAKERY, Colum- 
"Ties, Ohio, recently devised a most 

successful and unique method for 
obtaining the co-operation of the retail 
grocers of that city. A general meeting 
was held in a large hall, 4,500 grocers, 
their clerks and families, attending in 
spite of a driving rainstorm. 

The bakery owners told the assembled 
grocers about Holsum bread, and bread 
in general, in terms of profits, progress 
and competition. They showed the gro- 
cers that national prosperity has taught 
the housewife to demand quality rather 


Tis, 
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than price goods.. As an example, they 
described the cars parked at the curb, 
and stated that any one could see that 
the quality car was rapidly replacing 
the price proposition. 

It was emphasized that nationally ad- 
vertised quality products are the big sell- 
ers, and that fresh bread is the best of 
all leaders for the grocer faced with 
chain store competition. Quality bread, 
it was declared, would bring the house- 
wife into the grocery store for bread and 
all articles on the shelves. The quality 
of Holsum bread was discussed, and it 





was demonstrated to the grocers that 
they had a product that could take the 
lead; that it was backed by dependable 
quality, skilled bakers, a live organiza- 
tion, and was a sure-fire reseller. 

Among the speakers were W. E. Long. 
president W. E. Long Co., Chicago, Dr. 
Paul Ivey, and Mayor Thomas, of Co- 
lumbus. Walter D. Warrick, sales man- 
ager, and M. C. Antil, of the W. E. Long 
Co., were in charge of the arrangements. 
An elaborate entertainment program sent 
the grocers home apparently well satis- 
fied with the evening. 


November 24, 1926 
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EXPORT SHIPMENTS SMALLER 
Some concern has been felt in business 
circles at the falling off in Canadian ex- 
ports of flour since the opening of this 
crop year, in comparison with the same 
months of 1925, and a number of ex- 
planations have been offered in the news 


and financial papers. On examination 
the figures show that this decline amounts 
to 333,800 bbls for the three months end- 
ing with October. By countries, the ship- 
ments to the United States and to the 
United Kingdom show substantial in- 
creases, while to other countries they 
declined. The United Kingdom increased 
its purchases by 111,000 bbls. 

{hese differences are mostly due to 
nothing other than the luck of the game, 
the ebb and flow of business. There 
have been no fundamental changes in 
the factors governing the demand for 
Canadian flour, and some other months 
of the crop year may show increases that 
will more than offset the losses of these 
first three. 

As a matter of fact, mill grindings in 
the first quarter of the year must have 
been close to last year’s figures, which 
would mean that domestic sales were 
better than before. The problem of 
making export sales does not nowadays 
worry the Canadian miller nearly so 
much as the one of getting profits. Vol- 
ume of output means nothing if it does 


‘not represent corresponding financial 


gain, and this is what the milling com- 
panies are studying now. If they are 
letting any exporting business get away 
from them, it is safe to say that the 
shrinkage is due to refusal to sell at un- 
profitable prices. Canadian flour can al- 
ways command trade on an equal or 
competitive price basis. 


TORONTO 


Mills are obtaining a fair volume of 
business in spring wheat flour, and most 
of those in this part of Canada are busy. 
The regular fall buying movement goes 
steadily along despite a certain unsettle- 
ment in prices and a feeling in some 
quarters that they may go lower. Color 
was lent to this expectation by two de- 
clines of 10c each in springs last week, 
but the market then turned firmer. 

Quotations, Nov. 20, with comparisons: 


Nov. 20 Nov. 13 
Top DMGOMES cccccciesceces $7.80 $8.00 
POCOMED scoccedisesccccecs 7.55 7.76 
Second patents ........+++. 7.80 7.50 
Export patents ..........+. 7.10 7.30 
First ClOare y..cccccsececs 6.20 6.40 
BOW Me dno 4 66000600 5.60 5.60 
Feed four ....cccccccoses 5.10 5.10 


Foregoing prices are per barrel in bags 
of 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal territory, less 10c bbl discount for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winter——This flour is scarce 
and dear. Dealers say that they can 
buy springs of equal grade for less 
money, and buying, which is usually quite 
active at this time, is much curtailed. 
Mills are unable to sell at less than pres- 
ent prices so long as wheat remains 
scarce and dear, as it is today. Good 
quality 90 per cent patents sold last week 
at $5.85@6 bbl, bulk, seaboard, and at 
$6@6.15, in secondhand bags, Montreal 
basis, or $6.75@6.90, Toronto. 

Export Business —This branch of trade 
is dull, and sales are considerably less 
than capacity. Buyers are interested, 
but their offers are in most cases out of 
line. The unsettled course of wheat is 
causing this. A few days of rising prices 
at Winnipeg would probably bring in a 
lot of contracts from British and other 
markets that are waiting to be booked. 
Quotations, Nov. 20: export spring pat- 
ents, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, seaboard basis, 43s per 280 lbs, 
jute, November, December and January 
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OMINION or GANADA 


A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 


1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 
Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 


Getting the Soft Wheat Millers Together 


Toronto, Ont.—Winter wheat millers of Ontario are considering the for- 
mation of sume sort of league or conference whereby they will be able better 


to control the business in soft winter wheat flour. 


At present these mill- 


ers are the victims of all sorts of abuses that make their business unprofitable 
and have had the effect of eliminating many of their number from the game. 
The idea is to keep members of the association better informed as to 
what winter wheat flour is worth, and to standardize the terms and conditions 
under which such flour is sold. There is also room for some better mode of 
grading and buying wheat than is at present followed by most country millers. 
If enough are willing to join in an arrangement of this kind, it will be pos- 


sible to 


for beneficial results. If nothin 


ahead with the organization immediately, and the promoters look 
should follow this effort, then the present 


process of elimination by fire, failure and voluntary abandonment of the busi- 
ness will probably go on in Ontario until the number of millers surviving is 
small enough to leave some opportunity of making regular and adequate profits. 


No Decision Yet on Tariff Rate 


Winnirze, Man.—Leslie H. Boyd, chairman of the board of grain com- 
missioners for Canada, who was in Winnipeg last week, stated that no deci- 
sion with regard to the Vancouver elevator tariff rates will be announced 
until the board has considered the arguments put forward at the hearing 


held at Edmonton, Alta., Nov. 15. 


The case arises following the filing of a 


tariff with the board of grain commissioners by the Vancouver Terminal 
Grain Co., with the rate of 1%c for elevator charges, which, according to 
Mr. Boyd, is the charge at the Head of the Lakes. The hearing was granted 
by the board at the request of the Alberta wheat pool and Premier Brownlee, 


of that province. 
the tariff. 


H. J. Symington, K. C., is representing the interests filing 


Pool to Lease Terminal Elevator 


Winnirec, Man.—A dispatch from Calgary, Nov. 19, stated that the 
directors of the Alberta wheat pool have decided to accept the recent offer 
of the Vancouver harbor board to lease the No. 1 elevator at Vancouver. 
A committee, therefore, has been appointed to negotiate with the board as to 


terms. 


The elevator has a storage capacity of 2,000,000 bus. 











shipment, and 48s 8d February, a decline 
of 1s 3d for the week. 

Ontario winters are mostly too high to 
encourage export orders, and sales are 
light. Mills and brokers are asking as 
high as 42s 3d for a good 90 per cent 
patent, per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, while cables are bid- 
ding 41s 6d@4ls 9d, November ship- 
ment. 

NOTES 

A grist mill at Sheddon, Ont., owned 
by James Sell, burned on Nov. 13, with 
a loss of $4,000. 


H. C. Moore, export manager for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, called at this office on Nov. 18. 


Fire destroyed the Alvinston (Ont.) 
Milling Co.’s plant on Nov. 15. The 
elevator and contents were saved. The 
loss, which is about $20,000, is partly 
covered by insurance. 


Following its usual custom, the Cana- 
dian government has suspended the Ca- 
nadian coasting laws to enable United 
States vessels to load Canadian grain for 
winter storage at any America or Cana- 
dian port on the lakes. 


The heavy sales of Ontario winter 
wheat for export that marked the open- 
ing of the new crop year in this province 
are showing their effect now in the fact 
that prices are so out of line as to pre- 
vent the free flow of flour for export. 


Lieutenant Louis D’Hauteserve, d’Ar- 
tillerie de Reserve, France, is in Canada 
for the purpose of studying the Cana- 
dian milling and grain business. After 
spending some months in this country, 
Lieutenant D’Hauteserve will go to the 
United States to gain experience in the 
American trade. 


R. V. Biddulph, manager of the ex- 
port department of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, C. H. G. Short, 
manager of the Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, and J. L. V. Mallette, 
secretary of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association, Montreal, were in To- 


ronto last week attending a meeting of 
the association. 


Farmers and feeders in Ontario find 
that they use more American corn this 
year than is usual. The loss and dam- 
age to Ontario fodder crops by bad 
weather makes the use of imported corn 
a necessity. The fact that this grain is 
lower in price is encouraging its impor- 
tation into Canada. There is no duty on 
corn coming into this country for feed- 
ing purposes. 


WINNIPEG 


Western Canadian millers report a 
good demand for flour for domestic use. 
Mixed car shipments to country points 
are of satisfactory volume, and orders 
on hand, though of no great size, are 
sufficient to keep all the larger prairie 
plants operating to a fair percentage of 
their capacity. Demand from export 
markets remains dull; very little inquiry 
is being received, and importers of Ca- 
nadian flour appear to be awaiting the 
lower prices indicated by weaker wheat 
values. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Nov. 20, at $8.85 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.25, and first 
clears at $7.25, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

Will Hill, mill machinery representa- 
tive, who has been visiting in Winnipeg, 
has left for his home in Vancouver. 

According to Leslie H. Boyd, chairman 
of the board of grain commissioners for 
Canada, there have, so far, been no re- 
ports of grain spoiling in cars or ele- 
vators. 

A joint meeting of the executive and 
directors of the Canadian wheat pools 
will be held at the pool headquarters in 
Winnipeg this week, when representa- 
















tives from the three prairie provinces 
will attend. 


L. M. Ingstad, Seattle, of Mitsubishi 
Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., flour importer, who 
has been making a business trip in west- 
ern Canada, spent a few days recently 
in Winnipeg. 

J. E. Gonzales, purchasing agent for 
Cuba, who is on a business trip in Can- 
ada, recently stated that Canadian hard 
spring wheat is more in demand in that 
country than any other variety, and that 
with the erection of the large flour mills 
at Havana, now projected, demand 
would be greatly increased. 


W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, who spent a few 
days last week in Winnipeg, stated that 
conditions generally were good in eastern 
Canada, and that this season’s wheat, in 
spite of the excessive moisture, was mill- 
ing well. Mr. Black will go to Van- 
couver, visiting his company’s mills on 
his way west. 

The W. Sanford Evans statistical serv- 
ice, in a recent article, pointed out that, 
while inclement weather conditions dur- 
ing harvesting have resulted in a loss as 
to grade, western Canadian farmers have 
had this offset by the higher prices which 
have prevailed during the heavy grain 
movement. The statistical service esti- 
mates that, up to the end of October, 
western Canadian farmers received $15,- 
000,000 more than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1925, for approximately 
the same amount of wheat. 

G. Rock. 





AUSTRALIAN CORN GROWERS COMBINE 

MELBourRNE, Victoria, Oct. 20.—There 
is a definite fear among Australian corn 
growers that, as a result of heavy duties 
imposed upon imported corn, there will 
be a great increase in the area devoted 
to the crop, with inevitable overproduc- 
tion. With a view to prevent this a 
corn growers’ council has been formed, 
with the approval of the federal minister 
for markets, to obtain full information 
regarding production and distribution, to 
assist in stabilizing the market, and to 
benefit growers, The organization will 
be essentially advisory, and will not par- 
ticipate in the buying and selling of corn. 

Cuartes J. Marruews. 





RUSSIAN EXPORTS DECLINE 

Wasuincron, D. C.—Russian grain ex- 
ports through the Bosporus, for the sea- 
son to Nov. 5, were below those for the 
corresponding period last year, accord- 
ing to a report to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Wheat exports 
were but slightly below those of last 
year. Barley was deficient by one third 
and rye equaled but half of last year’s 
volume. Corn exports, however, were 
five times greater. 





AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION COST 

MetzourneE, Vicrorta, Oct. 20.—In 
many parts of the Australian wheat belt, 
farmers are complaining about the in- 
creasing costs of production. Numerous 
investigations have shown that on land 
worth £7 10s acre it costs 5s 6d bu to 
grow wheat under present methods of 
cultivation, allowing for an average 
yield of 12 bus acre. 

Corn growers in New South Wales de- 
clare that it costs them £8 acre to bring 
corn to maturity. Yields range from 50 
to 120 bus acre. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





It is estimated that the box cars as- 
sembled by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to move this year’s western Cana- 
dian wheat crop would cover 820 miles 
if placed end to end. 
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LONDON HEARS RUMOR 
OF HUGE MILL MERGER 


Spillers Milling & Associated Industries, 
Ltd., and Joseph Rank, Ltd., Firms 
Named—Deal Believed Off 


Lonvpon, Ena., Nov. 5—Rumors were 
current last week that an important 
merger was about to take place between 
two of the leading flour milling com- 
panies, Spillers Milling & Associated In- 
dustries, Ltd., and Joseph Rank, Ltd., 
London. 

Shares of the Spillers company ad- 
vanced sharply for a time, but they have 
since gone back to their original level 
which indicates that the deal, if ever 
contemplated, is off. The rumor caused 
considerable stir for a few days, and 
was received with somewhat mixed feel- 
ings, especially in the milling trade. 

That the merger was a possibility was 
not questioned, considering the state of 
the milling trade at present and the 
formation of wheat pools among pro- 
ducers in the wheat growing countries 
of the world, which is viewed with con- 
siderable anxiety in flour and wheat im- 
porting circles. 


MILLS OF ROUMANIA ARE 
IN UNFORTUNATE POSITION 


Bucuarest, Roumania, Oct. 29.—This 
year’s wheat crop is unsatisfactory, as 
about 75 per cent shows a natural weight 
of 56.25 to 60 lbs bu, while importing 
countries buy only wheat weighing at 
least 62 lbs. The large quantities of in- 
ferior wheats will therefore remain in 
this country. But home mills will be 
unable to purchase and grind them, the 
situation of the milling trade being bad 
enough already, owing to overproduc- 
tion of granular fancy flours, which are 
consumed in Roumania only in very 
small quantities by housewives and pas- 
try cooks, while the general public wants 
dark bread flours. 

Although the government has _ suc- 
ceeded in reducing the export duty on 
high grades to 15 and later to 10 livres 
per carload of 22,000 lbs, flour exports 
are nearly at a standstill, owing to the 
prohibitive duty introduced by Czecho- 
slovakia. Moreover, railway freights for 
flour have been considerably advanced 
in Roumania, and under such circum- 
stances.all Roumanian mills were obliged 
to curtail their production considerably. 
The federation of Roumanian millers 
will hold a meeting in Bucharest in order 
to protest against the high railway 
freights and deliberate upon the question 
of whether it would not be advisable to 
cease grinding in Roumania. The situa- 
tion is aggravated by lack of money. 

The quality of the new corn crop is 
good, and the exports into western coun- 
tries have started under favorable condi- 
tions, although freight rates are continu- 
ally rising, owing to the scarcity of 
freight room. 

Official estimates of this year’s crop: 





Area in acres Quintals 

8,209,000 13,985,000 

730,000 1,336,500 

3,812,000 9,170,000 

2,663,000 7,877,000 

COGN secwt coccveccee 9,904,000 23,729,000 





Beno ScHwarz. 





VISITORS IN BRITISH ISLES 

Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 5.—Miss Anna 
Reese, who has represented the Grain 
Union, Ltd., London, and the British 
milling firm of Joseph Rank, Ltd., in 
New York, for the last two years, has 
arrived in London., Since the Grain 
Union has sold its interest in the Pampas 





Grain Co. to Louis Dreyfus & Co., Lon- 
don, it has closed its office in New York. 
Miss Reese has come to London to make 
a final adjustment of her affairs with the 
company. 

Harold V. James, of Arthur James & 
Co., Bristol, spent a day in London this 
week in the interests of his firm. 

Robert T. Beatty, secretary of The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, is at 
present visiting friends in his native city, 
Belfast. Another visitor in that city last 
week was A. E. Mallon, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, who was 
calling upon his firm’s connections, 





BRITISH COAL RATIONING 
Lonvon, Ena., Nov. 5.—The coal situ- 
ation in this country has taken on a new 
phase. There is now strict rationing of 
supplies. Every householder must se- 


cure a permit from the local authorities 
for coal, the quantity obtainable being 
224 lbs per fortnight. In no case will 
further quantities of coal be supplied if 
the householder has a quarter of a ton in 
stock or half a ton of coke. 

The object of this rationing is to en- 
able each to get his share of fuel during 
the winter and to meet the requirements 
of industry as far as is possible. It ap- 
plies to both British and imported coal. 
Under normal conditions the output of 
coal in the United Kingdom is about 
5,000,000 tons per week, of which nearly 
3,500,000 are needed for home consump- 
tion. Only about 1,000,000 tons per week 
are now obtained from the British coal 
fields. Importations from foreign coun- 
tries amount to about 800,000. There is, 
therefore, a shortage of 1,200,000 tons 
per week. 








Mussolini’s “Battle of Wheat” Turns to Victory 
By Francis Miltoun 


IVE years ago, when Mussolini was 
F the managing editor of La Tribuna, 

he had for a collaborator on agri- 
cultural matters one Signor Ferraguti. 
Already a campaign had been launched 
for the growing of more Italian wheat. 
Ferraguti, as an astute agricultural ex- 
pert, was more than vexed to see a 
great power like Italy so dependent up- 
on the foreigner for the raw material of 
its bread and macaroni; he even criti- 
cized the policy of imperial Rome, which 
imported so much of the ingredient of 
the staff of life from the granary of 
North Africa. This import may have 
been reasonable enough in Scipio’s time, 
when a Roman province just across the 
Mediterranean was _ contributory to 
Rome’s power, but was ridiculous in 
times when so great a possible area of 
wheat land was lying fallow in the Ital- 
ian peninsula. It was shameful for him 
that Italy should hold out her hand for 
her daily bread to producers beyond the 
frontiers, and as a matter of national 
pride an effort should be made to amelio- 
rate the existing state of affairs. 

Even before the dictatorship of Mus- 
solini, Signor Ferraguti, in accord with 
his editor, organized a crusade to en- 
courage the Italian farmer to augment 
his culture of field crops by the greater 
use of farm machinery and fertilizers. 
He trumpeted far and wide the slogan, 
“Battaglia del Grano,” and started com- 
petitions throughout the Italian prov- 
inces, with prizes in cash and diplomas 
as a recompense for worthy growers. 
Thus an idea was born. 

Fascistic wheat. Increasing the wheat 
crop was a fundamental of the Fascisti 
program from the first. After the the- 
atrical taking of Rome by Mussolini and 
his black-shirted followers, this was to 
be the first realization. All wealth 
comes from the soil! With the entry of 
the Fascisti into the campaign the bat- 
tle speedily turned into a victory. What 
had hitherto been private enterprise be- 
came an accepted national principle. 

Mussolini created a national organism, 
at the head of the governing committee 
ot which was Signor Ferraguti. Five 
hundred direct propaganda agents in 
the field organized in turn local commit- 
tees, and created an itinerant propa- 
ganda bureau called the “Cattedra Am- 
bulante,” a sort of traveling agricultural 
academy which gave practical demonstra- 
tions from the tip of the Italian boot to 
the great plain of Lombardy watered by 
the Po. 


“Next year you must grow more 
wheat.” This was the admonition hand- 
ed out to Italy’s husbandry from higher 
up. It admitted no discussion. “Get 
busy.” It was not a campaign on paper, 
but a very practical one. Circulars and 
reports were not wanted; wheat was de- 
manded, and “by order” of Mussolini. 

The state itself lent a very material 
aid. It raised the import duty on wheat 
to 40 lire per quintal. Wheat prices 
naturally soared, encouraging the farm- 
er. The adversaries of Fascism made 
what capital they could out of the cir- 
cumstance, but the area sown in wheat 
steadily increased. In five years more 
Mussolini believes it will be possible to 
reduce or abolish the import tax. 

The state is also prepared to advance 
the farmer money to pay for the fer- 
tilizers he needs, for which reimburse- 
ment is only to be made when the crop 
is harvested and sold. Farm tools and 
machinery may also be had on extended 
credit guaranteed by the government. 

Bonuses are granted for the putting 
of fallow land into culture, and premiums 
are mulcted from landowners who still 
allow their land to remain unworked. 
Competitions are arranged, with prizes 
totaling 1,500,000 lire per annum in fa- 
vor of those who achieve, not the great- 
est return from the wheat area sown, but 
greatest proportionate increase in yield. 

For the 1925-26 season the use of fer- 
tilizers increased from 12,000,000 quintals 
to 16,000,000 for phosphates alone. Farm 
machinery doubled in quantity and value. 
Production between 1917 and 1920 aver- 
aged 38,000,000 quintals. In 1925-26, in 
spite of what is considered an unsatis- 
factory year, it reached 60,000,000. 

Last year Mussolini demanded a crop 
increase of a quintal per hectare. Re- 
sults largely exceeded the figure. For 
1927 he is asking for still another in- 
crease of a quintal per hectare. From 
requisitions which have already been 
made for fertilizers and orders for farm 
machinery it is evident that, barring ac- 
cidents, the demand will be met. 

Italy consumes 170 kilos wheat per 
capita per annum, amounting to 70,000,- 
000 quintals for the national consump- 
tion. Even in the present bad season, 
production is within 10,000,000 quintals 
of the national need, which is rather 
less than half of the deficit in France. 
Actually the Italian shortage stands at 
15,000,000 quintals by reason of the need 
of seed wheat to the extent of 5,000,000 
quintals. 





LOUIS DREYFUS & CO. 
BUY PAMPAS GRAIN CO. 


The Grain Union, Ltd., London, Sells Its In- 
terest in Buenos Aires Firm—$1,750,000 
Is Reported Involved 


Lonnon, Ena., Nov. 5.—The Grain 
Union, Ltd., London, which was formed 
about two years ago, has sold its inter- 
ests in the Pampas Grain Co., of Argen- 
tina, to Louis Dreyfus & Co., London. 
It is understood that the Union will no 
longer act as a direct importer, but in 
the capacity of broker from the begin- 
ning of the new year. 

Although no official announcement his 
been made, it is said that the price paid 
by Louis Dreyfus & Co. was $1,750,00)). 

The Pampas Grain Co., with head- 
quarters at Buenos Aires, is one of the 
leading Argentine wheat exporting firms. 
Before being taken over by the Grain 
Union, Ltd., it was controlled by the 
milling firm of Joseph Rank, Ltd., Lon- 
don. The Union was an amalgamation 
of A. E. Lawrence & Co., London, the 
Pampas Grain Co., and the French Co- 
operative Co., Paris. The latter com- 
pany withdrew its interests from the 
Union nearly a year ago. 





SCOTCH IMPORTERS SUSPECT 
WORLDWIDE POOL OPERATES 


Guascow, Scortanp, Nov. 1—Flour 
importers complain that, though millers 
in Australia have secured forward 
freights at the lower rates prevailing un- 
til recently, they are not disposed to 
give the buyers of their flours any advan- 
tage. This attitude on the part of Aus- 
tralian millers having manifested itself 
just after the publication of an Ottawa 
message about the movement to secure 
something like a worldwide wheat pool, 
with Australia and Argentina working in 
harmony with North America, has im- 
pressed importers here with the suspi- 
cion that such a pool is now actually op- 
erating. If Australians could cut out 
other competitors in flour, they were for- 
merly not slow to seize the opportunity. 

This practice of pricing all exports at 
the level of the new dear freights is 
considered serious, and importers are 
talking of the possibility of counter 
measures to combat the power of the 
sellers. Naturally, the means that are 
mooted lie in concentrated buying. It is 
significant that importers who have been 
reared upon reliance on individual bar- 
gaining should be openly discussing or- 
ganized trading. 

The position is felt acutely, because 
both the price of wheat and of freight 
rates have advanced simultaneously. 
Australian freights, which not long ago 
were 30s ton, are now 51s, while Atlantic 
freights, which were 12s 6d, are 40s. 
Worked out on a flour basis, it may be 
said that freights have advanced 3s 
8s 6d per sack, equivalent to nearly a 
halfpenny on the 4-lb loaf. 

Argentine freights for the new cro) 
are 45s, but for the old crop the charge 
is about 54s. 





London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, ia 


sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of 
origin: 
vw— Week ending— 
Oct. 29 Oct. 22 Oct. £8 
United States— 1926 1926 1925 
ACMANTIC 62.0 cs ccwe 7,176 1,874 4,660 
PAGING cvvccsiicoes 25 Pre ere 
Canada—Atlantic .... 10,732 14,121 4,200 
pT ee ee ee 1,120 ae gee 
Argentina .........6. eo0 6,532 eve 
ee Se eer = eee 270 
Coastwise ........... 2,740 2,184 1,424 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





An Optimistic Outline of Flour Milling 
Conditions in the Southwest 


From an Address by T. C. Thatcher, president of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, at the Meeting in Kansas City on Nov. 18 


HERE is no occasion seriously to 

complain regarding milling condi- 

tions in the Southwest. However, 
there are some things to which attention 
should be given. If milling conditions 
were ideal, there would be no need for 
this meeting; in fact, there would be no 
need for such organization as the South- 
western Millers’ League. 

A genuine spirit of optimism should 
prevail among the members of the mill- 
ing industry of the Southwest. Prac- 
tically our entire section of the country 
has been favored with abundant har- 
vests, and we cannot complain at the 
quality of the raw material which we 
convert into finished products. Surely 
there is’ no controversy over the fact 
thet the high quality flour produced 
within our territory is being given ap- 
proval by buyers in all markets of the 
world, and southwestern millers have ap- 
proached leadership, which is merited. 

Leadership is based, in every line of 
aciivity, on merit, and always carries 
with it a great amount of responsibil- 
ity. In order not only to retain our 
present position, but also to secure fur- 
th r advancement, it is necessary for 
ea'h of us to continue to follow a rigid 
policy of producing the highest grade of 
flour possible, and of dealing honestly 
and fairly with buyers. 

Mr. Topping and other active officers 
of the league will report on activities of 
the organization since our annual meet- 
ing. However, I take this occasion to 
thank sincerely the large number who 
responded to our call and attended the 
Minneapolis rate case hearing in Kansas 
City. Many of our members spent con- 
siderable time in preparing exhibits and 
testimony which were of material benefit, 
and to all contributing in any way to the 
presentation of our case we return our 
sincere thanks. : 

In this case there is conflict of inter- 
est between the northwestern and south- 
western millers and, while each section 
is fully justified in doing everything le- 
gitimately to protect itself, at the same 
time allow me to emphasize the fact that 
we should be genuine sports and allow 
nothing to occur to mar friendship. We 
are all engaged in the same line of busi- 
ness and, by every reason, we should 
realize the rights of our competitors, no 
matter in what section of the country 
they are located. 

There appears to be considerable feel- 
ing of unrest and dissatisfaction in the 
agricultural sections of the United 
States, this feeling having increased dur- 
ing the past several weeks by a material 
decline in the price of cotton. Wheat 
producers do not have real cause for be- 
ing dissatisfied. However, scheming poli- 
ticians, in order to benefit their own 
selfish interests, are taking advantage 
of this situation and will be eager to fos- 
ter and encourage legislation along the 
line of price fixing. No doubt we will 
be obliged to contend again with the 
McNary-Haugen bill, and even worse 
proposed legislation along the same line. 
Sydney Anderson will likely discuss this 
subject somewhat in detail when he ad- 
dresses you, and the question will be up 
to you gentlemen as to the position our 
organization should officially take. Per- 
sonally, I like the recent editorial ap- 
pearing in a leading trade journal en- 
titled “No Compromise,” and my opinion 
is that we should fight what we consider 
unfair legislation and stand firmly on 
what we consider to be right, irrespective 
of the result. 

It looks like we may expect, within 
the next few months, an organized effort 
for tariff revision. As millers of the 
Southwest, we feel positive that our 
wheat farmers are well protected and 
have received tremendous benefit by rea- 
son of the existing duty on wheat and 
fleur. Apparently our southwestern 
wheat farmers are not well informed on 
this question, otherwise they would show 
determined opposition to the lowering or 
removal of the present duty on wheat 
and flour. The Southwestern Millers’ 
League and other milling organizations 
favoring retention of the present duty 





should immediately commence a cam- 
paign in the press, and especially in farm 
journals, setting forth real facts and 
conclusive information. 

Co-operative marketing is receiving a 
great deal of attention, and is being en- 
couraged and given all possible aid by 
our government. As you know, the basic 
idea of co-operative marketing is orderly 
selling, and restraint from crowding up- 
on the market any farm products in 
excess of existing demand. Looking over 
the policy of the milling industry for 
the past five months, it begins to look 
like we need to apply the principle of co- 
operative marketing in our sales depart- 
ments. 

In the game laws in our several states, 
we have open season for certain kinds 
of game, this season extending for per- 
haps one or two months. The flour mill- 
ers have evidently concluded, in so far 
as the sale of flour is concerned, that an 
open season existed for two or three 
months only, and that during July, Au- 
gust and September we bagged the limit. 
Being able to sell eight months’ supply 
of flour within a two or three months’ 
period is a very nice theory on paper, 
but when these sales have been made, 
then comes the battle of securing ship- 
ping directions, and our sales depart- 
ments, traveling salesmen and brokers 
are then converted into an organization 
which might properly be known as “Spec 
Getters.” 

For some years a cry has been going 
up from flour millers about overcapacity. 
We have come to the point where we do 
not hesitate to charge all of our troubles 
and difficulties to overcapacity of the 
milling industry. There is another side 
to the question, and in giving the mat- 
ter some thought, considerable doubt has 
arisen about this question of overcapac- 
ity. I do not know of any line of busi- 
ness which does not have considerable 
fluctuation in volume and which has peak 
loads to contend with. The question of 
peak load is one that presents a real 
problem to all companies which furnish 
power; such, for instance, as street car 
companies, electric light companiés, etc. 
Such companies are obliged to have suffi- 
cient machinery and equipment to take 
care of temporary heavy loads, and on 
top of that must have a surplus for 
safety and for use in an emergency. 
Take any of our large office buildings or 
other structures, and they must be de- 
signed with sufficient surplus strength to 
withstand heavy storms or emergency 
loads that may be placed upon them. 
This applies especially to all bridges over 
streams, and if you will follow the 
thought, you will find that it applies to 
practically every kind of business and 
industry. 

All of us are called upon to operate 
our plants at full capacity at some sea- 
son during the year, and my thought at 
this time is that we cannot bring our- 
selves to realize the conditions which 
make it necessary to operate our plants 
at less than full capacity during con- 
siderable of the time. The result is that 
most of us endeavor to overcome this 
condition, and it follows that business is 
conducted without profit, and in some in- 
stances even at a loss. The time will 


come when all of us will realize at the 
beginning of a milling year that we can 
only hope to operate at less than full 
capacity, and we will adopt a reasonable 
figure of say 60 per cent, or whatever it 
may be, and our flour sales will be based 
throughout the year on cost of such op- 
eration, plus a reasonable margin of 
profit. Let us hope that the time is not 
far distant when such a policy will be 
generally adopted. : 

We perhaps use too much time and 
effort trying to improve and control con- 
ditions. If the same effort were used in 
adjusting ourselves to operate under cer- 
tain conditions, it would be better for us. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
ESTIMATES WHEAT EXPORT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture estimates that the export 
of wheat from the United States this 
year may total 225,000,000 bus. Review- 
ing wheat grinding and exports, the de- 
partment says: “Wheat ground as re- 
ported by the census bureau for Sep- 
tember is larger than for any month 
since October, 1924. Since July 1, about 
159,000,000 bus have been ground in 
commercial mills, compared with 145,- 
000,000 last year and 157,000,000 in 1924. 
In mill consumption, therefore, 1926 is 
quite similar to 1924. Despite increased 
wheat exports this year, shipments of 
wheat flour have declined in amount. 

“In 1922, when the wheat crop was not 
much larger than it was this year, near- 
ly 52 per cent of it was exported during 
the first four months. If the same per- 
centage of the present crop has been ex- 
ported during the past four months, the 
exports by the end of the year would 
amount to about 205,000,000 bus. In 1924, 
when the production and stocks were al- 
so slightly larger than those of the pres- 
ent year, 47 per cent of the exports were 
made during the first four months. If 
the same percentage has gone out so far 
this year, there would be 225,000,000 bus 
exported by the end of the year.” 








PERCY RATHBONE, LONDON 
FLOUR IMPORTER, IS DEAD 


Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 5.—Percy Rath- 
bone died this morning at his home at 
Epsom. He had been ailing for some 
time, and for the last month had been 
confined to his bed. He was a member 
of the firm of Edward Rathbone & Son, 
flour importers and London representa- 
tives of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Percy Rathbone and his brother, Harry, 
were partners in the business, which was 
founded by their father. The deceased 
took a keen interest in the Corn Ex- 
change Golf Club, and acted as its treas- 
urer. He leaves a wife and family. 





IRISH MILLS CLOSING DOWN 

Betrast, Iretanp, Nov. 1.—Some of 
the Cork mills have shut down owing to 
lack of coal and poor demand for flour, 
supplies exceeding the inquiry. There is 
no improvement so far in regard to the 
flour situation in Dublin, several mills 
remaining idle. 





The recently sown fall wheat crop of 
Ontario is doing well, and is expected 
to enter the winter in excellent condi- 
tion. The acreage is less than last year, 
due to interference of wet weather with 
seeding. A year ago the area sown was 
over 800,000 acres. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HE bearing of a boar’s head upon a platter at the head of the pro- 

cession from the kitchen to the feast table almost assumed the pro- 

portion of a ritual in the larger households of olden times. 
was symbolic of Freyr, the Scandinavian god of peace and plenty, who 
used to ride on the boar Gullinbursti. 
winter solstice, when a boar was sacrificed in his honor. 
Brock, British illustrator and water color artist, whose brush produced 
the cover illustration of this issue, has painted a number of works for 
The artist was born at Cambridge in 1875, and 
received his art education at the Cambridge 
illustrations were published in 1893, and his first exhibitions were held at 
the Royal Academy and at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
He has been a frequent contributor to the magazines. 
Mr. Brock lives at Woodstock, Storey’s Way, Cambridge. 


The dish 


His festival was held at Yuletide, 
Henry Matthew 


School of Art. His first 
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COSTS AT BRITISH PORTS 
ARE DECLARED HANDICAP 


Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 4.—A committee 
which includes representatives of manu- 
facturers, merchants, traders and ship- 
owners, called the Traders’ Co-ordinating 
Committee on Dock Charges, has recent- 
ly issued its report. Special reference 
is made to the charges for loading and 
discharging. 

This committee was appointed to se- 
cure reductions in costs at British ports. 
They have been considerably reduced 
since 1922, but in railway owned ports 
still are 60 per cent, and in nonrailway 
owned ports 50 per cent, above those 
prevailing previous to the war. 

H. M. Cleminson, secretary, states that 
the report calls attention to the handicap 
under which the industries are suffering 
in competition with foreign countries, 
owing to the higher costs at British com- 
pared with continental ports, especially 
in loading and discharging, and the 
greater delays involved. The relation 
of the expenses and speed of handling 
goods in British ports to that in com- 
petitive ports is essentially a ques- 
tion of the mercantile and general com- 
munity of this country, for any excess 
of costs at British ports, compared with 
those at continental ports, must preju- 
dice the industries of this country and 
tend to reduce the general standard of 
living. 

The report states that it is not gener- 
ally realized how deep trade depression 
is. Even before the disastrous ‘dispute 
in the coal fields, the staple industries 
on the production of which the nation 
depends were working far below their 
pre-war output. 

The serious contraction in output is 
chiefly attributed to high costs, prevent- 
ing sales at competitive prices. Last 
July, so bad was the position of ship- 
ping that 1,360,000 gross tons were laid 
up in British ports, and another 20,000 
abroad, out of a total of 5,500,000 tons 
idle throughout the world. The report 
gives tables which go to prove that while 
the movement of shipping, British and 
foreign, through the principal ports of 
the United Kingdom in 1913, 1924, and 
1925 appears to be “practically station- 
ary,” those through continental ports are 
daily increasing. For instance, Antwerp, 
which shows an increase of 43.3 per cent 
in 1925 over 1913, Rotterdam 30 per cent, 
and Hamburg 17.6 per cent. For the 
first time in its history the entrances at 
the port of Antwerp last year exceeded 
20,000,000 tons. 

The committee considers that the pros- 
perity of the Continent, compared with 
British ports, is attributable to im- 
proved equipment and lower costs. It is 
true that in some countries unstable ex- 
changes operate to the detriment of 
British trade, and this must be added to 
the fundamental causes of the advantages 
enjoyed by the continent. It cannot, 
however, be made an excuse for the 
failure of British ports to provide equal- 
ly cheap and efficient services. 

Some astonishing examples are given 
of the slowness with which cargoes are 
handled at British ports. One steamer 
with a grain and general cargo dis- 
charged in London 3,918 tons, including 
2,896 tons lumber, in 14 days, with er- 
penses £1,913, whereas in Rotterdam 
she discharged 4,017 tons, including 1,505 
of lumber, in 10 days, with expenses 
£430. The cost of discharging 640 stand- 
ards, deals, boards, and battens, includ- 
ing port charges at four ports, was as 
follows: London, £510; Hull, £450; Zaan- 
dam, £223; Antwerp, £140. 

In commenting upon examples given, 
the report states that delays are a need- 
less waste of a ship’s earning capacity, 
and militate severely against national 
prosperity. It is obvious that British 
trade cannot stand up against such 
handicaps. 

The committee urges a complete inves- 
tigation into the causes of higher costs 
and diminished services at British ports, 
as compared to continental ports, in or- 
der that remedies may be found. 





The wheat and barley crop for Japan 
proper, excluding the island of Hok- 
kaido, is reported smaller than last year, 
but 6.4 per cent above the average yield 
for the preceding five-year period. 
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MEREDITH ON PRICE FIXING 

Edwin .T, Meredith, a former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in speaking at the 
annual dinner of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, Nov. 18, made an especial 
plea for the fixing of the prices on what 
he termed major crops, such as wheat, 
corn, cotton, wool and sugar. 

He stated that after a careful study 
he had become convinced that price de- 
termined production, and it was the price 
at planting season which actuated farm- 
ers either to increase or decrease the 
acreage of crops, pointing out that in 
his opinion the great problem was not 
how to handle a surplus, but how to 
prevent a surplus occurring, by bal- 
ancing production, 

The idea seems pleasant but utopian, 
and could the crop of human greed and 
selfishness be filsa balanced, something 
like this might be worked out, but with 
wheat as a world product, the price for 
which is determined largely by foreign 
demand, it is difficult to see how its 
price could be fixed successfully with- 
out following through and fixing the 
price of flour, bread, crackers or any 
other product of which wheat is the basic 
factor. 

The same line of reasoning practically 
applies to the other products, and it is 
perfectly clear that, with a fixed mini- 
mum price set so as to guarantee what 
the farmer would consider a fair profit, 
production fostered by human selfishness 
and greed would be increased and the 
bugbear surplus would be the inevitable 
result. 

It seems to be the opinion among most 
sound thinking people that price fixing 
of any kind is bad, and any interference 
with the law of supply and demand is 
economically unsound, Such practical 
demonstrations as have occurred have 
proved them to be correct in so thinking. 


NEW YORK 


Business in the local market was of 
moderate proportions last week, with the 
trade only slightly interested in its im- 
mediate requirements, In some cases on 
the break in wheat, mills were able to 
meet buyers’ ideas and it was then that 
the sales were made, 

Price Range Wide,—-There were re- 
ports of considerable concessions made 
by mills in their desire to obtain busi- 
ness, with the result that the range of 
prices was much wider than has been 
the case for some time past, On estab- 
lished brands, business was understood 
to be only of routing character, as no 
radical reductions were reported by the 
larger mills. Quotations are now almost 
entirely on the all rail basis and ver 
generally prices are 10c bbl higher sack 
month for future delivery, 

Mills Want Shipping Orders.—The 
chef complaint of mills is the lack of 
shipping directions, and while this condi- 
tion has existed now for several weeks, 
it continues a source of worry, Job- 
bers have about a 60-day supply of flour 
on hand and there are reports of some 
reselling 25@50c below mill quotations. 

Export.—There was a larger move- 
ment of flour for export last week, chief- 
ly against old orders, New orders are 
still very limited, although on the turn 
of the market foreign buyers showed in- 
creased interest, and a slightly better 
feeling existed, A fair business was re- 
ported in Canadian clears, but in spite 
of the slightly easier ocean freight situa- 
tion, there was still too much uncertainty 
for European buyers to place orders for 
future ie 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 20: 
spring fancy patents $7.60@8,10, stand- 
ard patents $7.20@7.55, clears $7.15@ 
7.45, high glutens $7.60@8; hard winter 
short patents $7.25@7.60, straights $6.75 
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@1.35; soft winter straights $640@7.10, 
—all in jutes. 
Broapway 800 YEARS OLD 

Broadway celebrated its three hun- 
dredth anniversary, Nov, 17-19, with a 
great flourish. Ceremonies began at Bat- 
tery Park, where Manhattan’s longest 
and most famous thoroughfare begins its 
course across the island and on toward 
Albany. A —T salute of 21 guns 
was fired, and while two buglers from 
Governor’s Island played “To the Col- 
ors,’ merchants aoe business executives 
stood with bared heads. On Thursday 
a ton of roses was dropped on the city 
from airplanes, and on Friday there was 
a parade of floats, historical figures, 
naval and military detachments, etc. 
The entire street was decorated with 
bunting and was lighted with yellow arc 
lights, 

NOTES 

J. A. Williamson, New York flour 
broker, is spending a three weeks’ vaca- 
tion in Asheville, N. C. 

Thomas D, Campbell, grain grower, 
Harden, Mont., was introduced on the 
floor on Nov, 18, the guest of Julius 
Barnes, 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,111, in the previous 
week 1,143, and in the same week a year 
ago 1,155, 

E, J. Sullivan, representative of the 
United States Shipping Board in Buenos 
Aires, was the guest of H, P, Piper 
on the floor last week, 

Douglas Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, spent two days in New York last 
week, visiting the local office of the mill. 

W. V. Hamilton, miller and banker of 
Caledonia, N. Y., came to New York 
Nov, 19, with Mrs, Hamilton, on the way 
to New Haven to the Yale-Harvard 
football game, 

This office will be glad to get in touch 
with any northern Pennativenin mill 
making soft winter wheat flour and in- 
terested in obtaining representation in 
New England. 

George R, Flach, vice president of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., returned last 
week from a two weeks’ trip through the 
West, where he visited various units of 
the Standard Milling Co. 


J. B. Davis, assistant sales manager 
for the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was a visitor last week at 
the offices of S. R. Strisik & Co., who 
handle the mill’s account here. 


W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, Min- 
neapolis, was in New York, Nov. 17-19, 
visiting the trade, previous to a trip to 
New Haven for the football game. 


H. C. Moore, Toronto manager of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, last week visited Samuel 
Knighton & Son, New York brokers, 
who handle the mill’s account here. 


William H. Trafton, long time member 
of the New York Produce Exchange and 
at one time correspondent here for the 
Modern Miller, died on Nov. 15 follow- 
ing a long illness, His age was 69 years. 


Visitors last week at the New York 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, 
included John S. Pillsbury, vice presi- 
dent, and H. B, Smith, both from Min- 
neapolis, and Dwight K. Yerxa, manager 
of the Buffalo plant. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
»ort of New York for the week ending 

ov. 18, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, amounted to 1,525,177 

us and 109,787 bbls. The flour ship- 
ments went to 14 different ports, t 
largest shipment being 88,772 bbls to the 
United Kingdom and, next largest, 18,- 
855 to Saloniki. 








BUFFALO 


With wheat futures fluctuating around 
the low point of the crop, buyers could 
not be interested in flour in any quantity. 
They took their immediate requirements 
and then made commitments equal to 
about half their future needs. 

Jobbers of Kansas flour had the same 
complaint to make. While old customers 
who always furnish a routine amount of 
business, continue this practice, there are 
those on their books who continue to 
shop. The latter make only hand-to- 
mouth purchases, and there are the usual 
complaints of quality always to be heard 
on a dropping market. 

Buffalo quotations, Nov. 20: spring 
fancy patents $8@8.10 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.25@7.80, clears $7.15@7.20, sec- 
ond clears $43.50 ton; hard winters $7.90 
@8, straights $7.30@7.85; semolina, No. 
2, 4%c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Nov. 20, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.40@9.50 
bbl; pastry, $8.25@8.40; rye, $6.75@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov, 14-20 ...... 238,000 204,238 8 
Previous week .. 238,000 193,397 81 
Year ago .....+» 238,000 195,906 82 
Two years ago... 223,500 172,621 72 
Three years ago. 166,500 124,504 75 


NOTES 

M. C. Burns, of the Traders’ Feed & 
Grain Co., and Harold Bradt, of the 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., are duck hunt- 
ing in Arkansas. 

Joseph Hannes, general manager of the 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., who has 
been seriously ill, is at his desk for a 
few hours each day, 

J. A. Ogden, vice president of the H. 
Dittlinger Roller Mills, New Braunfels, 
Texas, visited the A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering plant here last week. 


The late Albert H. Motley, former 
secretary of the Moseley & Motley Mill- 
ing Co., Rochester, left a gross estate 
valued at $510,793, The entire amount 
is left to his widow, 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was lower and more active last 
week as a result of the break in wheat. 
The Baltimore trade, having done well 
at the late advance, is quietly restocking 
with a view to repeating its recent very 
satisfactory experience. 

Sales were above average last week 
and included spring and hard winter 
standard patent and soft winter short 
patent and near-by soft winter straight, 
all at prices within the range of quota- 
tions, Exporters paid up to $5.90, bulk, 
early in the week for round lots of 
near-by soft winter straight, and $5.70@ 
5.80, bulk, later, while domestic buyers 
managed to pick up an occasional car 
as low as $5.75, in secondhand cottons. 
Soft winters held better than anything 
on the list. The mystery to the trade is 
the small premium the northwestern mills 
are paying for cash wheat at Minneap- 
olis over the December option, 

Closing prices, Nov. 20, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.65@7.90, standard patent $7.15@ 
7.40; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
7.15, straight $7@7.25; soft winter short 
patent $6.75@7, straight (near-by) $5.75 
@6, 

NOTES 

A wind and rain storm did consider- 
able damage to crops and property in 
this state on Nov. 15. 


Principal Canadian wheat inspections 
at this port last week were: 80 cars 
No. 2 amber durum, 17 No. 2 northern, 
smutty, 6 No. 8 dark northern, and 20 
No. 4 dark northern spring. 


Heinz, the 57 varieties of pickle man, 
is displaying a wonderful slice of mince 
pie in his mince meat advertisement in 
the street cars of Baltimore. The Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. is also out with a good 
illustration of its national fruit and nut 
cake, 

Visitors last week included Karl E, 
Humphrey, president of the El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; James S, 
Hargett, general manager of the Robin- 
son Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, and C. 
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E, Roseth, sales for the Claro 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


G. Stewart Henderson, traffic man- 
ager, will represent the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the agricultural con- 
ference to be held under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the Pennsylvania State Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa., Nov, 22-23, 

Charles W. Wells, of R. C. Wells & 
Co., grain, hay and feed, who was oper- 
ated on for appendicitis on Nov. 14, 
died at the Maryland General Hospital 
on Nov. 20. Mr. Wells was a young 
member of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, and his sudden death came 
as a great shock to the whole member- 


ship. 
C. H. Dorsey. 
BOSTON 


Last week there was a dull demand 
for flour. Business was far from satis- 
fuctory, although a little was put through 
in small lots. 

Spring wheat patents, especially, were 
slow of sale, even with liberal conces- 
sions. Mills making well-known brands 
of flour complain about the lack of busi- 
ness, although they are quoting prices 
that will compare favorably with those 
asked for brands not so well known. The 
big mills undoubtedly would shade their 
prices 10@15c bbl, if there was any op- 
portunity to do business even in sing!e 
cars. 

Demand for hard winter wheat patents 
has been fairly good and sales have been 
mostly in one- or two-car lots. There 
was some reselling last week at about 
the same prices as quoted for mill ship- 
ment. 

There is not much inquiry for soft win- 
ter wheat flours, and few sales have been 
reported, 

Local stocks of flour continue moc- 
erate, and the trade as a whole is only 
lightly supplied. 

Quotations, Nov. 20, mill shipment, in 
sacks: spring patents, special shorts $8.70 
@8.85, standard patents $7.60@8.70, first 
clears $7.30@7.65; hard winter patents, 
$7.40@7.85; soft winter patents $7.10@ 
7.85, straight $6.50@7, clear $6.35@6.60. 


NOTES 


There are persistent rumors that a 
New York concern will build a bakery 
at Lynn, Mass. 


The regular annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Retail Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation was held on Nov. 23 at the 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston, with a 
large attendance. There were several 
good speakers on the program following 
luncheon, 

The contract for construction of the 
manufacturing and storage buildings for 
the First National Stores, the New Eng- 
land distributing grocery organization, to 
be erected near the Ford plant in Som- 
erville, Mass., has been awarded to Fred 
T. Ley & Co., Boston. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market rules weak, influenced 
by the unsettled condition of wheat, 
and limits generally average about 10c 
lower than at last report. Local jobbers 
and bakers are buying only when. neces- 
sary to supply current needs, There is 
some pressure to sell and, with competi- 
tion keen, concessions from quotations 
have been made in a few instances. 
There is little doing for export. Flour 
quotations, per 196 ‘bs, packed in 140-ib 
jute sacks, Nov. 20: spring first patents 
$8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.65@3, 
first clear $7.40@7.65; hard winter short 
patent $7.75@8.25, straight $7.50@7.75; 
soft winter straight, $6@6.65. 


NOTES 


Seven certificates of membership in the 
Commercial Exchange will be sold at 
auction on the floor of the exchange on 
Dec. 20, 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, and hk. 
V. MeVey, sales manager for the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 

Plans for the Christmas entertainment 
to be given by the Commercial Exchange, 
Maritime Exchange, Flour Club and the 
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Bourse to poor children of the city are 
under way. The committee in charge of 
financing the affair consists of Charles 
A. Devlin, chairman, Filson Graff, treas- 
urer, Samuel B. Millenson and Hubert 
J. Horan. Samvuet S. Danrets. 


PITTSBURGH 


Business in the flour market last week 
was exceptionally good. A _ fair-sized 
quantity was sold, the bulk of it being 
the product of northwestern mills. Prices 
were somewhat lower, and this had the 
effect of stimulating trade. It was re- 
ported that mill representatives, in their 
efforts to secure business, made some 
attractive concessions. 

Demand for hard winters is improved. 
Moderate bookings were made last week. 
Shipping directions were better than for 
some time. The larger bakers are thought 
to be well supplied, and only buy when 
prices are to their liking. Sales of clears 
continued brisk, prices holding quite 
firm. 

Soft winter flour is in fair demand, 
the bulk of the buying being by cracker 
and pastry manufacturers. 

Semolinas were quoted at 4%c Ib, f.o.b., 
Chicago, on Nov. 20. Sales were light. 
Macaroni manufacturers appear to be 
well supplied. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 20: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.25@8 bbl, standard patent $6.75 
@7.25; hard winter short patent $7.25 
@i.75, standard patent $6.75@7.25, 
clears $6.50@7.25; soft winter, $5.75@ 
6.25, bulk. 

NOTES 

Noah W. Myers, president of J. W. 
Myers & Co., Inc., wholesale grocers, 
Hagerstown, Md., died after a short ill- 
ness, aged 50. ’ 

J. T. Snyder, for more than 40 years 
engaged in the flour and grocery busi- 
ness at Pottsville, died at his home 
there on Nov. 15. C. C. Larus. 


ATLANTA 


Atlanta brokers advise that conditions 
improved last week, and that their sales 
are now better than for several weeks. 
A few orders have been received for fu- 
ture requirements, although most of the 
business is for immediate delivery. The 
improvement has been most noticeable 
with wholesalers, who are buying again 
on a basis of about 60 days. Indications 
are that business will continue active un- 
til the holiday season, while the outlook 
for the early part of next year also is 
better. 

Stocks in the hands of wholesalers and 
bakers are low in this district, particu- 
larly with bakers. Shipping directions 
have been good on contracts placed six 
to eight weeks ago, and shipments are 
more active. 

Prices are weak, having declined 15@ 
20c. Quotations, Nov. 20, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Atlanta: hard winter short 
patent $7.20@7.50 bbl, standard patent 
$6.90@7.20, straight patent $6.70@7; soft 
winter short patent $8@8.30, fancy pat- 
ent $7.60@7.90, standard patent $7.10@ 
7.40; spring wheat short patent $7.95@ 
8.25, standard patent $7.75@8.05, straight 
patent $7.60@7.90; Utah soft white wheat 
flour, $7.25; Idaho, $7.50; Washington 
and Oregon, $7.50. 

NOTES 

H. Malchow, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Atlanta, will be in 
Florida several weeks. 

H. B. Blood, manager of the Kays- 
ville-Layton Milling Co., Kaysville, Utah, 
last week visited W. E. Steakley, At- 
lanta broker. 

R. H. Drake, sales manager for Igle- 
heart Bros., Evansville, Ind., millers, vis- 
ited W. E. Steakley, Atlanta broker, last 
week. Mr. Drake is making a trip 
through the Southeast. 


Work is expected to begin shortly on 
the $2,000,000 plant to be constructed 
in Atlanta by the National Biscuit Co., 
which purchased a $275,000 site some 
time ago on East Hunter Street. 


C. B. Stout, president of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
was an Atlanta visitor last week while 
en route to Jacksonville to inspect the 
new plant this company recently estab- 
lished there to handle its flour shipments 
from the Pacific Coast via the Panama 
Canal. Harotp F. Popwasx1. 
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SEATTLE 


Most large bakers in north coast mar- 
kets, having previously provided for their 
future requirements, took on little new 
business last week. Some, not booked 
ahead, bought a fair volume for current 
needs. Coast flours declined 20@40c, 
and Montana flour 5@15c, the latter part 
of last week, which had the usual result 


‘of slowing up sales in most cases, though 


in instances bakers took the opportunity 
to replenish at the low range. Family 
flour sales were somewhat subnormal, al- 
though of fair aggregate volume. 

Demand from California, the Atlantic 
seaboard, the Middle West and _ the 
Southeast was disappointing last week. 
Coast mills were handicapped by the 
low price competition of mills grinding 
cheaper wheat, as Pacific Coast wheat 
markets have responded only in part to 
declines in other markets. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Nov. 19: 
family short patents $7.60@8 bbl, basis 
49-lb cottons; pastry flour $6.40@6.90, 
98’s; standard patent $6.90@7.20, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $7.20@8, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.70@8.15 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $7.20@7.55. 

Export Trade.—Oriental flour demand 
has gone from bad to worse. While there 
has been some inquiry, American flour 
prices are out of line with the views of 
oriental buyers, and considerably above 
Canadian levels. Certain American 
coast mills have, moreover, demoralized 
prices by quotations which few mills in 
the Pacific Northwest can see their way 
to meet. A fair business has continued 
to be done with the Philippines, how- 
ever, though that market is apparently 
overstocked, due to heavy shipments last 
month. 

Business with the United Kingdom has 
been confined to a few small parcel lots, 
and sales to the west coast of South 
America and Central America have been 
light. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 14-20 ......+. 46,800 25,460 54 
Previous week .... 46,800 28,243 60 
WE BBO ccccccces 52,800 23,783 43 
Two years ago..... 52,800 16,457 31 
Three years ago... 52,800 33,216 63 
Four years ago.... 52,800 33,326 63 
Five years ago.... 52,800 22,294 42 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

BIG. BOSEO. vecsccse 57,000 38,932 68 

Previous week .... 57,000 40,767 72 

BORE O66. dsccveess 57,000 38,863 68 

Two years ago..... 57,000 22,944 40 

Three years ago... 57,000 59,424 104 

Four years ago.... 57,000 31,138 55 

Five years ago.... 57,000 61,255 90 
NOTES 


A sheriff’s deed of the La Crosse 
(Wash.) Roller Mills to A. Camp has 
been recorded. 

J. K. Smith, San Francisco, director 
of grain for the Sperry Flour Co., was 
in Seattle last week. 

The use of Argentine corn is increas- 
ing on the Pacific Coast. Five hundred 
tons arrived at Seattle last week. 

The Northern Flour Mills Co., Port- 
land, has sold its Vancouver, Wash., mill, 
formerly operated as a flour mill but in 
recent years only as a feed mill, to J. 
E. Roe, Forest Grove, Oregon, who will 
operate it as a whole wheat flour and 
cereal mill. 

The circuit court of appeals has re- 
versed the decision of the lower court 
which rendered a judgment in favor of 
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the Morgan Grain Co., San Francisco, 
against Henry Collins, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, president Collins Flour Mills, for 


$20,000. The action was brought to en- 
force a contract alleged to have been 
made by Mr. Collins. for stock in the 
Morgan Grain Co. 


PORTLAND 


Flour declined 40c last week, which put 
it more in line with wheat values. Busi- 
ness was not large and, with the market 
so unsettled, buyers are operating only 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. The best fam- 
ily patents were quoted on Nov. 20 at 
$7.65 bbl, hard wheat second patents at 
$8.15, and blue-stem second patents at 
$7.15, in straight cars. 

New export business is slow, with bids 
under the market. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

activity 

Nov. 14-20 ..... shitevee ee 47 
Previous week d 5 42 
BO GD cinscverecesesces GEES 49 
Two years ago 62 
Three years ago 93 
Four years ago ........... 86,7 60 
PiVO PORTS GRO .occcececcs 29,584 62 


NOTES 

Flour exports from Portland last week 
were 3,959 bbls to Peru, 2,285 to Liver- 
pool, and 3,485 to Rotterdam. 

Exports of wheat from Portland last 
week were 914,666 bus to Colon for or- 
ders, 99,046 to London, 37,333 to Liver- 
pool, 33,673 to Glasgow, 37,333 to Rotter- 
dam, 37,333 to Callao and 23,333 to 
Japan. 

J. M. Lownspbate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The break of last week served to stim- 
ulate some business among medium-sized 
carload buyers. Large buyers, however, 
are still looking for lower prices toward 
the first of the year, and few have 
bought. This opinion is based largely 
on the satisfactory outlook for the Ar- 
gentine crop. 

Quotations, Nov. 18, 98's, f.o.b., San 
Francisco, draft terms: family patents, 
$8.80@9 bbl; Montana standard patents 
$7.75@8, clears $6.75@7; Kansas stand- 
ard patents, $7.40@7.60; Dakota stand- 
ard patents, $7.90@8.20; Oregon and 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.80@7; 
straight grades, $6.50@6.70; northern 
pastry, $6.50@6.60. 

* 

I. A. Welk, president and manager of 
the Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co., 
was in San Francisco last week. 

E. M. Lirstnoer. 


OGDEN 


A steady market, with a fair demand 
for flour, was reported by mill repre- 
sentatives last week. Slight increases in 
orders from southeastern states were fol- 
lowed by similar gains from the Pacific 
Coast. Large mills report that book- 
ings sufficient for operation over a 60- 
day period are now at hand, indicating 
that capacity business will be carried 
through December and January. Small 
mills report fair business and, while not 
working to capacity, have continued op- 
erations with few shutdowns. 

The chief demand last week was from 
the Pacific Coast, with Los Angeles and 
San Francisco both taking considerable 
Utah flour. There was also an increase 
in business from the Southeast. 

Prices remained steady. Quotations, 
Nov. 20: to the Pacific Coast, second 
patents $7.15@7.75 bbl, family patents 
$7.55@8.15, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points, 
basis 98-lb cottons; to the Southeast, 
soft wheat high patents $7.20@8, and 
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straights $7@7.45, car lots, f.o.b., Mem- 
phis and other lower Mississippi River 
points; intermountain quotations for 
Utah and Idaho trade, family patents 
$6.65@7.25, and straights $6.25@6.55, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 
NOTES 

Major Max Fleischmann, of The 
Fleischmann Co., will arrive in Ogden on 
Thanksgiving Day and spend a week at 
the Bear River Duck Club grounds, 
north of the city. 


Construction work on the West Ogden 
Feed & Milling Co. plant, recently dam- 
aged by fire, has progressed to such an 
extent that operations are expected to 
begin early in December. 

A. L. Christiansen has been named 
superintendent of the Utah Intermoun- 
tain Hay, Grain and Seed Show to be 
held in Ogden in January during the 
Ogden Live Stock Show. Special prizes 
are being offered for grains. 

The Ogden Grain Exchange, co-operat- 
ing with county, state and federal offi- 
cials, has started a campaign against 
smut in wheat, claiming that the value of 
dockage this year on grain handled 
through Ogden terminal elevators will 
reach $210,000, with invisible losses 
equally as heavy. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 


Flour prices are unchanged, and trad- 
ing light. Few sales are being made to 
bakers, but orders on old contracts are 
keeping the volume of business at mills 
almost up to normal. Some of the larger 
bakers are said to be booked until June. 
Production at local mills is above normal. 

Quotations, Nov. 17, car lots, basis 
1's: hard wheat seconds $7.80 bbl, blend- 
ed seconds $7.50; California pastry, $7.20; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.75; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7.25; Dakota 
straight grade, $8.75; Montana straight 
grade, $8.20; Washington pastry, $7. 





COMPLAINTS RECEIVED OF 
TAINTED FLOUR IN HOLLAND 


AmsterpAM, Hotianp, Nov. 6.—There 
recently have been some instances of 
flour arriving in an unfit condition for 
immediate delivery, on account of having 
become tainted on board ship by fuel 
oil leakage or from having been stowed 
in too close proximity to cargo of an in- 
fecting nature, such as timber, etc. 

It is understood that several importers 
have written their mill connections not to 
ccentract for freight by oil driven ships. 
Although insured against such risk, it is 
a great inconvenience, and a certain 
amount of loss is incurred when flour 
arrives unfit for immediate delivery on 
contracts. It is also a great handicap 
to regular trading, particularly when 
competition is so severe and flour can 
be obtained at such short notice from 
the home millers. 





CANADIAN FARMER IS HELD 
TO WHEAT POOL CONTRACT 


Winnirec, Man.—A farmer near Har- 
disty, Alta., recently was obliged to pay 
$1,000 and costs for breaking his con- 
tract with the provincial wheat pool. The 
action, which was settled out of court, 
was the result of the selling of contract- 
ed wheat to a buyer other than the pool, 
the reason offered being that the co- 
operative organization could not advance 
sufficient money on low grade wheat to 
meet immediate obligations. Judgment 
in a previous test case, similar to the 
above, upheld the claim of the wheat 
pool and allowed damages for wheat sold 
outside of that organization. 





BELGIAN RESTRICTIONS 
ON BREADSTUFFS REMOVED 


Antwerp, Beiorum, Nov. 7.—It is of- 
ficially stated that the restrictions re- 
cently placed on the importation of 
wheat and flour into Belgium have been 
removed, the stabilization of the Belgian 
franc making them no longer necessary. 
Wheat will be imported duty free, and 
flour on the payment of a duty of two 
francs per 100 kilos, as formerly. 

The Belgian wheat crop this year has 
not come up to expectations, which will 
probably mean increased importations of 
foreign grain. 











CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The market continues to 
gain strength, due principally to the 
tight situation in the Northwest. It is 
reported that mills there do not have 
enough feed to take care of their mixed 
car trade. Offerings from the South- 
west, however, have been fairly free, but 
late last week prices there also began to 
edvance. With cold weather and snow, 
a further improvement is expected. 
Spring bran was quoted, Nov. 20, at 
$26.25@26.50 ton, hard winter $26, stand- 
ard middlings $27.50, flour middlings $30 
(@31.50 and red dog $36@37.50. 

Milwaukee.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues strong at an advance, due largely 
to the tight delivery situation, Demand 
is sufficient to absorb all available sup- 
plies. Winter weather in the dairy belt 
has stimulated consumer demand. Mid- 
dlings are in relatively better request 
and lighter supply than bran, and have 
advanced $1.50. Bran is up 75c@$l. 
Flour middlings are firm to 75c higher, 
with red dog up $1. Quotations, Nov. 
20: bran $26@26.50 ton, winter bran 
$25.50@26, standard fine middlings $27 
@27.50, flour middlings $29@29.50, and 
red dog $35@36, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Lowis—There is a better demand 
for millfeed, and prices are firmer. Of- 
ferings are not particularly heavy. Most 
business is for immediate shipment. 
Quotations, Nov. 20: soft wheat bran $25 
(@2,25.50 ton, hard wheat bran $24.50@25, 
and gray shorts $30.50@31.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis. The millfeed market 
continues strong, with scarcity of offer- 
ings dominating the situation. Due to 
light mill production, only a_ limited 
quantity of feed is available, and there is 
more than sufficient demand to absorb 
what is offered. A fair scattered busi- 
ness is coming in from mixers and east- 
ern markets. There is considerable in- 
quiry for December-January feeds, but 
sellers are disinclined to offer anything 
beyond Jan. 1. Some mills are out of 
the market on bran, and ask $1 addition- 
al for December shipment. Prices have 
advanced 50c@$l1 since a week ago. City 
mill quotations: bran $23.50@24.50 ton, 
standard middlings $24.50@26, flour mid- 
dlings $29@30.50, red dog $34@35, wheat 
mixed feed $27@31, and rye middlings 
$20@21. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Nov. 2 
~.+.-$24.00@ 50 $2 
Stand. middlings.. 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings.. 28.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@35.00 

Duluth—A_ stronger undertone pre- 
vailed in millfeed last week, due to the 
light output by mills. They are well 
sold up, and are trying to catch up on 
orders. Eastern orders must be filled by 
the last sailings of boats. ‘This business 
and mixed car orders are all mills can 
take care of at the moment. 









fear ago 

50 @ 26.00 
50 @ 26.00 
29.00@31.00 
36.00@40.00 





Bran 


Great Falls.—There is a fair demand 
for millfeed, with resellers supplying a 
large part of the requirements. Consid- 
erable inquiry is being made for supplies 
up to May 1. Quotations, Nov. 20: bran 
$22.50 ton, and standard middlings $24.50. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City. — Speculative buying, 
started last week by Chicago and Mil- 
waukee jobbers, brought in buyers from 
the East and other sections, and prices 
for hard winter wheat bran went up $1 
@1.50 ton. Practically all purchases 
were for November and December de- 
liveries. Demand was stimulated by 
smaller offerings from the Northwest. 
While consumers are not particularly ac- 
tive in buying, it is generally believed 
that they will be forced to enter the 
market soon. Shorts advanced only about 
50c ton in Kansas City, but interior 


southwestern mills are obtaining $29@30 





De- 


for gray shorts without difficulty. 
mand for them is not as insistent as that 


for bran. Shipping instructions on all 
feed are somewhat difficult to obtain. 
Quotations, Nov. 20, basis car lots, Kan- 


sas City: bran, $22.50@23 ton; brown 
shorts, $26.50@27; gray shorts, $28.50 
@29. 

Salina.-A much better tone prevails 


in the millfeed market with a large vol- 
ume of business being done. Bran and 
gray shorts are especially strong. Most 
bookings are going to the mixed car 
trade. Quotations, Nov. 18, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $1.10@1.15 per 100 Ibs; 
mill-run, $1.25@1.30; gray shorts, $1.40 
(1,50. 

Atchison.—Feed is showing consider- 
able strength, due to severe weather over 
feeding territories, and demand is brisk. 
Quotations, Nov. 20, basis car lots, Mis- 
souri River: bran, $21.50@22 ton; mill- 
run, $25@26; shorts, $28@29. 

Wichita.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues exceptionally good, and buying is 
general. Some inquiries have been re- 
ceived from the west coast, but prices 
there are still a little out of line. De- 
mand is for both mixed and straight car 
lots. Some bran has been sold in straight 
ear lots at $23. Prices, basis Kansas 
City, Nov. 19: bran, $22@23 ton; mill- 
run, $26@27; gray shorts, $30@31. 

Oklahoma City.—Shorts were more 
plentiful last week as dealers conserved 
stocks for the mixed car trade. De- 
mands continue heavy, however, for 
shorts and bran. Mill stocks of all feeds 
are low. Straight bran sold on Nov. 20 
at $1.20 per 100 lbs, mill-run at $1.30 
and wheat gray shorts at $1.55@1.60. 

Hutchinson.— Demand for millfeed 
shows decided improvement, bidding for 
bran being especially keen. Accumulat- 
ed stores are rapidly dwindling as east- 
ern and southern jobbers book large 
shipments. Quotations, Kansas _ City 
basis, Nov. 20: bran, $23 ton; mill-run, 
$26@27; gray shorts, $30@31. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Millers have no complaint to 
make about millfeed. Demand has been 
good, production is easily sold, feed 
seems to be moving into consumption 
without any undue accumulation, and the 
undertone is strong, with a tendency for 
prices to advance. In fact, some millers 
have advanced them slightly. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted, on Noy. 19, 
at $27@28 ton, mixed feed $29.50, and 
middlings $30@31, in 100’s, f.o.b., ‘Toledo. 

Evansville—The millfeed market has 
slowed down. An effort was made by 
millers last week to fill waiting orders 
that had accumulated during the rush of 
the past few weeks. Prices are lower. 
Quotations, Nov. 20: bran $26 ton, mixed 
feed $29, and shorts $30. 

THE SOUTH 

Memphis.—Demand for millfeed is still 
light, but offerings are small and prices 
are firmer. Consumers are not using 
their usual amount, but the higher prices 
have caused a little buying. Wheat 
bran was quoted on Nov. 19 at $25@ 


Toledo, 
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25.50 ton, and gray shorts were firm at 
$31@31.75. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed firm and in fair 
demand. Quotations, Nov. 19: red dog 
$43@45 ton, winter middlings $34.50@ 
35, flour middlings $33.50@34; standard 
bran $31@382, and standard middlings 
$31@31.50. 

Nashville——Millfeed is moving satis- 
factorily, practically all mills making fa- 
vorable reports on business. Colder 
weather is expected further to improve 
the demand. Quotations, Nov. 20: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $25@27 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $28@30. 

Atianta.—Millfeed business is better 
than a month ago, and the outlook is 
improved. Collections are slow, and 
little buying is being done for future 
needs. Prices are about the same. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 20: bran, basis 100-lb bags, 
$32@33 ton; winter middlings, $33@34; 


standard middlings, $32@33; red dog, 


$45@46. 
THE EAST 

Buffalo.—Light offerings and a slight 
increase in demand, together with the 
higher prices of western offerings, ad- 
vanced the local price of millfeed last 
week. Quotations, Nov. 20: bran, $27 
ton; standard middlings, $28; flour mid- 
dlings, $33.50; mixed feeds, $34.50; red 
dog, $39. 

Boston.—There was a much better 
tone to the local millfeed market last 
week, with prices $1@2 higher. A fair 
demand is reported, and mill offerings 
are negligible. No Canadian pure bran 
or middlings are offering for shipment. 
Local stocks are light. Quotations, for 
shipment, near-by or in transit, in 100-Ib 
sacks: spring bran, $31.50@32 ton; hard 
winter bran, $31.50@31.75; soft winter 
bran, $31.75@382; standard middlings, 
$33@33.50; flour middlings, $37.50@38; 
mixed feed, $33@38; red dog, $42.50@ 
43. 

Baltimore.—Millfeed developed a little 
animation when brans and standard mid- 
dlings advanced 50c@$1 last week but 
there was no appreciable improvement in 
demand. Quotations, Nov. 20, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $30@30.50 
ton; soft winter bran, $30@31; standard 
middlings, $30@30.50; flour middlings, 
$33@34; red dog, $40@41. 

Philadelphia.—The millfeed market has 
a better tone, with offerings light and 
buyers showing more interest. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 20, prompt shipment: spring 
bran $30.50@31.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$31@382, soft winter bran $31.50@32.50, 
standard middlings $32@33, flour mid- 
dlings $37@39, as to quality, and red dog 
$42@43. 

Pittsburgh.—Marked improvement was 
noted in millfeed last week. Sales, espe- 
cially for small lots, were much better 
and inquiries indicated that consumers 
were about ready to make their commit- 
ments for their future requirements. 
Prices were slightly higher. Quotations, 
Nov. 20: standard middlings $30.50@ 
81.50 ton, flour middlings $33.50@34.50, 
spring bran $29.50@30.50, and red dog 
$40@41. 





PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—Millfeed is slightly 
easier, with a fairly active demand. The 
dry condition of the dairy sections has 
stimulated business. Canadian feed is 
offered at $30 ton, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco, duty paid, which is a little too high 
to. permit sales. Quotations: Nov. 18, 











SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 23, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ; --$26.50@27.00 $23.50@24.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $30.00@30.50 
Hard winter bran - @26.50 a, ea 23.00@23.50 24.50@25.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ‘Diveres ere seeee@..... 25.00@25.50 30.00@31.00 
Standard -@28.00 24.50 @26.00 26.00 @ 26.50 30.00@31.00 





middlings*.... 
Flour middlingst - 31.00 @32.50 


. 36.50@38.00 


29.00 @30.50 28.00 @ 28.50 


30.50@31.50 33.00@34.00 


Red dog 34.00 @35.00 vane Docces 6 +00. 0s nese 40.00 @41.00 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
GOCE BOOM. back ce ciiet eas + eee +@28.00 $30.50 @31.50 $31.50@32.00 $28.50@29.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... seeee@..... 31.00 @32.00 31.50@31.75 28.50@29.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... voeee@..... 31.50@32.50 31.75@32.00 29.00@30.00 25.00@27.00 
Standard middlings*.... -@29.00 32.00@33.00 33.00@33.50 31.00@32.00 


- @34.00 


Flour middlingst é 
+ @39.50 


Red dog 


Spring bran 
+ e+e + @30.00 
sees @24.00 


tGray shorts. 


ee s 
*{Winnipeg ........ 
*Brown shorts. 


37.00 @39.00 37.50 @38.00 


28.00 @30.00 
34.00@35.00 .....@..... 


42.00 @43.00 42.50@43.00 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 
Shorts Middlings 
$.....@32.00 $.....@40.00 
«eee» @26.00 cooss® 


{Fort William basis. 








basis carload lots, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco, draft terms: Montana bran and 
mill-run, $28@29 ton; Kansas _ bran, 
$31.50@32.50; northern standard bran 
and mill-run, $29@380; white bran and 
mill-run, $31@32; standard shorts, $32 
@33; flour middlings, $44@45; Utah 
white mill-run, $31@32; low grade flour, 
$49@50. 

Los Angeles.—Demand for millfeed is 
a little better than fair. Prices have 
been advancing for three weeks. Buying 
has not fallen off as a result, however, 
nor has it improved. Stocks are large at 
most mills. Quotations, Nov. 17: Kan- 
sas bran, $32 ton; white mill-run, $33; 
red mill-run, $31; blended mill-run, $32; 
flour middlings, $46. 


Seattle-——The feed market was strong 
last week, as there was fair local de- 
mand and good inquiry from California, 
with local mills well sold ahead, and Mon- 
tana mills not offering. Standard mill- 
run was quoted at $26 ton to jobbers, 
and resellers offered Montana mixed feed 
at $24.50@25. Washington bran sold at 
$25, coast, and flour middlings at $40. 


Portland.—Although wmillfeed prices 
have not been changed, the market has 
gained in strength. Mills are carrying 
small stocks, and some of them are very 
closely sold up. There is a good de- 
mand from feeders in this territory, and 
from California. Mill-run was quoted on 
Nov. 20, in straight cars, at $26 ton, and 
middlings at $41. 


Ogden.—Millfeed steadied last week, 
and prices remained unchanged. Se- 
vere weather has brought heavier de- 
mand in Utah and Idaho, but California 
has taken less, new green feed result- 
ing from rains there. Live stock feed- 
ing in the intermountain states has in- 
creased, and provided a more active 
market. Quotations for the Pacific Coast 
on Nov. 20: red bran and mill-run, $29.50 
@30 ton; white bran and mill-run, $31.50 
@32; blended mill-run, $30.50; middlings, 
$44.50@45.50,—car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Quotations to 
Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran and 
mill-run, $25.50; white bran, $27.50; mid- 
clings, $41@42,—car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 

Winnipeg.—Millers report a good de- 
mand for bran and shorts from country 
points throughout the West. Snow is 
now general over the prairies, and this 
condition speeds up sales of millfeed. 
Export business to United States points 
also is fairly brisk, and none of the mills 
in this part of the country have any 
stocks on hand. Prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 20, Fort 
William basis: Manitoba, bran $24 ton, 
shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran $24, 
shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts 
$27; British Columbia, bran $25@27, 
shorts $27@29; Pacific Coast, bran $28, 
shorts $30. 


Toronto.—Demand for millfeed now 
exceeds the supply, notwithstanding the 
fact that all mills are running steadily 
and production is at its peak. The 
larger milling companies are confining 
their sales mostly to mixed cars. Bran 
and shorts did not change last week, but 
middlings were reduced $1. Quotations, 
Nov. 20: bran $30 ton, shorts $32 and 
middlings $40, jute, mixed cars, cash, 
terms, delivered, Ontario points. 








POULTRY FEED TREATED 
WITH ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


Los Ancerxs, Cat.—Meeting with suc- 
cess in the manufacture of a poultry food 
that is activated by an ultra-violet ray 
process, the Huffine Grain Co., Los An- 
geles, has started work on an addition 
to its plant which is the third expansion 
since the company organized its feed mill 
here in 1924. 

F. C. Beardslee, poultry feed specialist, 
has developed a practical way to use the 
ultra-violet ray. By a special process 
the poultry mashes will be irradiated 
with ultra-violet rays which, it is claimed, 
will increase and even create the missing 
vitamins D and E. 

B. M. Huffine, in charge of the com- 
pany’s Kansas City plant for many years, 
is here giving his time to introducing 
the irradiated feeds. J. I. Huffine and 
two sons, J. Earl and Everett A., are in 
charge of the local plant. 
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Chicago.—There has been a general im- 
provement in the call for mixed feeds. 
The upturn in millfeeds and grain has 
helped considerably, and a satisfactory 


business is being done. Prices remain 
steady to a shade firmer, and high grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Nov. 20, at $37 
@39 ton. 


St. Louis—Demand for mixed feeds 
was much better last week, and prices 
advanced approximately $1 on all varie- 
ties. Most of the buying was for prompt 
shipment, but there was some booking 
for 30 days’ delivery. As stocks in the 
hands of distributors and feeders are 
low, manufacturers expect this improved 
demand to last for some time. High 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, Nov. 20, 
at $40.50@41.50 ton, high grade horse 
feed $36@37, and scratch feed $42.50@ 
43. 


Vemphis.—Mixed feed mills are not 
increasing operations, as buying contin- 
ues limited and shipments on eontract 
are moderate. No disposition is being 
shown to stock up, and the competition 
from home grown feeds is keen in most 
sections, Dairy and poultry feeds are 
steady, and their movement is satisfac- 
tory. 

Nashville—Demand for mixed feed is 
disappointing at mills, buying for fall 
and winter being slow in getting under 
way. Dairy and poultry scratch feeds 
were $1 lower last week. Quotations, 
Noy. 20: horse feed, 100-Ilb bags, $29@ 
40 ton; dairy feed, $29@40; poultry 
scratch feed, $37@47; poultry mash feed, 
$58@68. 

Atlanta.—A fair business in mixed 
feeds is reported by Atlanta brokers, al- 
though low cotton prices still adyersely 
affect sales. Little or no advance buying 
is being done, but good orders are com- 
ing in for immediate needs. Collections 
continue slow. Quotations, Nov. 20: high 
grade feed $40@41 ton, lower grade $28 
@30; chicken feed, $40@50. 


Toronto.—There is a good demand for 
mixed feeds, and they were active last 
week. Prices did not change. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 20: oat chop $48.25 ton, oat 
barley chop $44.25, crushed oats $46.25, 
barley meal $42.25, corn meal $42.25, 
feed wheat $55.25,. oat feed $28.25, chick 
feed $65.25, car lots, delivered at Ontario 
country points; less than car lots are 
quoted at the same prices, but the basis 
is f.o.b., point of shipment; discount for 
cash, 25c ton. 


Montreal.—Unfavorable weather helps 
to sustain a good demand for mixed 
feeds. Most mixed cars contain a sub- 
stantial quantity of different varieties of 
chopped grains. Prices remain firm. 
Quotations, Nov. 19: special high grade 
feed $43 ton, first grade $38@39, second 
grade $34@36.25, third grade $29; chick- 
en feed, $69; growing mash, $72; first 









quality scratch grains $54, seconds $51,— 
all cash, car lots, ex-track, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—There was only a fair 
demand for cottonseed products last 
week. Quotations, Nov. 18: choice cot- 
tonseed cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$22.50 ton; prime cottonseed cake, 8.36 
per cent ammonia, bulk, $24; choice cot- 
tonseed meal, 8 per cent ammonia, 
sacked, $26; hulls, sound quality, $4.60 
ton. 


Memphis.—Cottonseed meal prices are 
at the season’s lowest, and the differen- 
tial between the two grades has been re- 
duced to $1. Dealers quoted 41 per cent 
at $23 ton and 43 at $24 last week, with 
offerings not pressing, but ample for all 
orders. Hulls are dull, and many mills 
continue to use them for fuel. 


Chicago.—Prices, Nov. 20, on 43 per 
cent cottonseed meal were $31 ton, and 
for 41 per cent $30. While demand has 
improved slightly, it still is far from ac- 
tive. 

Milwaukee.—A further reduction of $1 
@2 in asking limits on cottonseed meal 
has produced no results in sales. It 
is neglected, despite the fact that the 
price is so low. The recent spell of ac- 
tivity was shortlived, and the market has 
lapsed back into deep quiet. Nominal 
quotation, Nov. 20, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$27.50@30 ton. 


Boston.—Local prices of cottonseed 
meal were on the decline last week, with 
a very:light local demand. Shippers 
were offering meal at $30@33.75 ton, in 
sacks, Boston points. Local stocks are 
small. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of cottonseed meal 
were heavier last week than for some 
time, although the bulk of business was 
in small lots for prompt shipment. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 20: 43 per cent protein 
$31.75 ton, 41 per cent $30.25, 36 per 
cent $28.25. 

Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal con- 
tinues firm, with demand fairly satisfac- 
tory, considering the condition of the 
cotton market. Large stocks are being 
carried by some of the local mills, and 
production in southern California is 
heavy. Quotations, Nov. 17, $32 ton. 


Toronto.—The demand from feeders 
throughout Ontario for cottonseed meal 
is good. Scarcity and high prices of 
other feedingstuffs have increased sales. 
The price is unchanged, and on Nov. 20 
brokers were quoting 43 per cent protein 
at $34.25 ton, in car lots, delivered, To- 
ronto, 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Some factors in the 
trade describe the screenings market as 
inactive, while others report it strong, 
with a good demand. Prices are un- 
changed ‘to 50c higher than a week ago. 
Light-weight screenings are quoted at 
$1@11 ton, medium $5@12.50, and heavy 
$10@15.50. Good country screenings, 
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suitable for cleaning and separating, are 
priced at $13@16 ton. Mill oats bring 
23@28c bu. 

Winnipeg.— Refuse screenings were 
quoted, Nov. 20, at $3 ton, Fort William 
basis. 

Toronto.—Inquiry for screenings is 
good, and sales are fairly heavy. The 
price remains unchanged, and on Nov. 
20 standard recleaned screenings were 
quoted at $23@25 ton, car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points, according to freights. 


PAARKET | 





Chicago.—Snow and colder weather has 
stimulated interest in buckwheat flour, 
local handlers enjoying a very satisfac- 
tory business. Pure white was quoted 
Nov. 20 at $3.75 per 100 lbs. 

Milwaikee—Buckwheat prices rule 
steady and unchanged at the recent ad- 
vance. The supply is small and demand 
fair, but improving. Bulk of recent of- 
ferings is mixed, and does not bring 
outside prices. Closing quotations, Nov. 
20, per 100 lbs: silver hull, $1.80@1.90; 
Japanese, $2@2.10. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of buckwheat 
flour are light, and values are steadily 
maintained, but there is no active trad- 
ing. Quotations, Nov. 20, $3.50@3.75 
per 98 lbs. 

Buffalo.—Buckwheat from this section 
is still held at such high quotations that 
buyers prefer to hold off in hopes of an 
easier market. 

Toronto.—There is a scarcity of buck- 
wheat in this market. Much of the crop 
was spoiled in harvesting by wet weath- 
er, and supplies are hard to get. Prices 
are unchanged, and on Nov. 20 the quo- 
tation was 80@85c bu, f.o.b., shipping 
points. 


Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output by months and 
calendar years, in barrels: 





1926 1925 1924 1923 
Jan.. 1,087,837 980,020 1,108,082 1,103,745 
Feb.. 851,476 932,693 996,064 1,095,095 
Mch. 1,042,682 761,604 1,003,546 1,415,715 
April 787,631 700,994 821,874 1,051,720 
May. 866,200 709,476 927,653 1,002,125 
June. 923,519 863,341 911,202 1,012,145 
July. 938,068 1,078,862 935,320 1,137,900 
Aug. 952,200 1,018,382 1,051,610 1,233,955 
Sept. 1,216,076 1,356,706 1,057,606 1,104,410 
Oct.. 1,265,346 1,530,562 1,078,125 1,355,275 
OV... = va ve we 1,086,086 951,765 1,112,005 
DOG. secese 1,040,831 836,284 864,370 


Tot. *9,931,035 12,059,557 11,679,130 13,488,460 
Minneapolis foreign shipments, by montlis 
and calendar years, in barrels: 





1926 1925 1924 1923 
January 5,803 16,821 8,279 4,905 
February ... 7,565 25,037 6,527 7,500 
MEMPOR 6 c'c ae 10,185 23, 8,343 9,000 
i ere 7,436 9, 8,850 6,985 
eee 4,483 12, 11,556 5,810 
DO 6060 66.0% 8,307 6 13,300 3,210 
ST ES 11,005 12 12,093 11,070 
August ..... 12,433 9,012 12,619 2,710 
September 11,010 6,624 22,647 3,910 
October 11,190 10,070 49,420 9,805 
November ...  ....- 6,161 25,647 6,500 
ae 9,863 36,158 5,240 


Totals *89,417 147,058 215,439 79,645 
*Ten months. 





| FEED PRICE 





Ps 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Nov. 22, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis 1925 1926 
ED -cnGuanncncavbeoces $26.00 $24.00 @24.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 24.50@25.00 
BEOGRE cece ecescnce 27.00 24.50@25.00 
Fleur middlings ...... 30.00 27.00@28.00 


De ME’ “Sa -4.a@a ee voves 40.00 32.50@33.00 
og ee 29.00 25.00@26.00 
Old process oil meal... 43.50 00 @ 44.00 
BEE cao csereecevevetac 34.25 30.00@31.00 
BESGGIIMES® .cccssesscs 84.75 31.50@382.50 
ee GN baci éecivees 45.50 41.00@42.00 


=e 








Duluth— 
SOD. pe nwsrevetecscecs 27.00 24.00@24.50 
DENN 3 66-6200 002 8:2 27.50 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 28.50@29.50 
Country mixed feed... 29.50 27.00@28.00 


RPE TT TT ee 39.00 32.00@34.00 


St. Louis— 
EL, “ah 4 e460 n 005 8 00,0 08 
Brown shorts ......... 
a: rare eae 


24.50 @ 25.00 
7.00 @ 28.00 
29.00 @30.00 








Sf ee 7.00@ 7.50 
Hominy feed 27.00 @ 29.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran 27.00 @: 
ME aWcvecddcccoeeeces 26.50@ 
Standard middlings ... 27.50@: 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 33.00@ 
Red dog m Veugia bears 44.00 38.00@35 
Heavy mixed feed .... 35.00 33.50@34.00 
Oil meal . ae ° 46.00 2.50 @ 44.00 
Kansas City 
Pure bran 27.50 23.00@2: 
Bran . Sierearvesareeed 27.50 22.50@ 
Brown shorts 1.00 26.50@ 
Gray shorts . . 33.00 28.00@2 
Red dog . 44.00 36.00@36.5 
Philadelphia 
Winter bran . 85.50 31.00@32.00 
Pure bran ... ..++- 834.50 $1.00@32.00 
Spring bran . . 83.50 30.00@31.00 
Spring middlings .. 35.00 32.50@33.00 
Red dog .. ° 47.50 41.00@42.00 
Flour middlings » 42.00 37.00@41.00 


Milwaukee— 
Winter bran 
ROM scedss 
Middlings _- 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 
Rye feed re 
Cottonseed meal <~ 50@3 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 3 -60@ 27. 

Hominy feed* .......... 36.00 35.00@36 

Gluten feedtft ... ° 87.90 .....@27.75 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


».50 @ 26.2 
26.00@: 
00@: 
9.00@: 
5.00@36 
5.00 @ 36 









Minneapolis ........ -. $8.30 $9.10 
TONER Aces cberenveseves 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis . - ercsecne e068 7.50 
pS Be eee eee 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .....¢..cee00-% 5.70 6.50 
Buffalo ..... : . 4.70 


*Boston. +Chicago. 1100 Ibs. 
Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 


ending Nov. 20, in tons, with comparisons: 
-~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis 775 763 13,196 15,892 

Kansas City . 1,500 380 840 6,300 

New York ... t 8 ese eee 

MONRO vecsa0 48 40 

Baltimore . ‘ 340 259 ee 

Philadelphia .. 200 440 eee eee 

Milwaukee .... 390 600 1,110 2,442 

ala Be 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Prices of dried buttermilk 
are practically unchanged, and demand 
continues brisk. Business is restricted 
some by insufficient offerings. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 20, were 9@10c lb, Chicago. 
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Range of Bran Prices 
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Spring Bran (Minneapolis) 
Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 

Spring Bran (Boston) 
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5 1219 26/3 10 17 24 31}7 14 21 28/4 11 18 25 
a a TT 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—There was no special feature 
to the cash wheat market last week. The 
trading basis was steady, and holders 
had no difficulty in disposing of their 
offerings. Mill buyers picked up the 
light offerings of hard and red winters, 
and some sales were also made to out- 
side mills. It was reported that a local 
house was sending a cargo of wheat by 
lake to the East. Premiums on No. 1 
red were 142@2c over December, No. 2 
red 1@1'%c over, No. 3 red December 
price to lc under; No. I hard 4@5c over, 
No. 2 hard 3@4%%c over, No. 3 hard 
December price to 3c under; No. 1 dark 
northern 1@8c over, No. 2 dark northern 
8c under to 4c over, No. 1 northern 2c 
under to 6c over. On Nov. 20 No. 1 red 
sold at $1.3414 bu, No. 4 red $1.27; No. 
1 hard $1.39, No. 2 hard $1.334,@1.38, 
No. 3 hard $1.30. 

Minneapolis—Demand for wheat is 
slow, partly due to the closing of navi- 
gation. Premiums are reported as in- 
clined to be topheavy. Anything with 
heat damage is almost impossible to 
move. No. 1 northern is quoted at De- 
cember price to 4c over; 114% per cent 
protein, December price to 5c over; 12 
per cent, 1@5c over; 13 per cent, 2@5c 
over; 14 per cent, 3@6c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 20 
was $1.37%@1.42%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.3514@1.39%. No. 1 dark closed 
Nov. 23 at $1.365%@1.40%, and No. 1 
northern $1.355%%@1.37%. 

Based on the close, Nov. 23, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.20 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.18; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.24, No. 1 northern $1.22; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.21, No. 1 northern $1.19; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.08, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.05. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 20 
was $1.2914@1.43%%, and of No, 1 durum 
$1.2814@1.36%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Nov. 23 at $1.29%,@1.41%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.28%@1.36%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 20, 1926, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 








1926 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis .. 32,950 41,837 48,109 43,378 
Duluth ...... 22,740 41,147 69,563 19,044 
Totals ..... 55,690 82,984 117,672 62,422 


Winnipeg.—The market showed a con- 
siderable decline for the week’s trading. 
At times it was somewhat erratic, some 
heavy selling being done on the ad- 
vances. Export sales, while improved, 
are still below normal for the time of 
year, and this, in addition to the reported 
improvement in prospective world wheat 
supplies, tends to keep prices at low lev- 
els. Canadian milling interests have 
been fairly good buyers. Demand for 
cash wheat has been chiefly for the tough 
grades, little interest being shown in No. 
1 northern and the other contract grades. 
Quotation, Nov. 20, for No. 1 northern, 
in store, Fort William and Port Arthur, 
$1.89% bu. 

Kansas City.—Local mills are creat- 
ing a fair demand for the small quanti- 
ties of good milling wheat being received 
here, although they show no anxiety in 
making purchases. ‘The action of the 
futures market last week made trading 
rather spasmodic. Outside mills show 
little inclination to come here for sup- 
plies. Shipping instructions on old con- 
tracts are more active, and premiums 
are firm. Quotations, Nov. 20: hard win- 
ter wheat, No. 1 $1.83@1.86 bu, No. 2 
$1.821,@1.86, No. 3 $1.28@1.35, No. 4 
$1.27@1.834,; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.29% 
@1.80, No. 2 $1.281,@1.29, No. 3 $1.261, 
@1.28, No. 4 $1.25@1.27,. 

Duluth.—Protein at present is not the 
outstanding factor it has often been in 


the spring wheat market. Most buyers 
will not pay any more for offerings car- 
rying high test protein than they will 
for the low. Any cash offerings of 
strong weight and quality command best 
prices. Close, Nov. 20: No. 1 dark 
northern $1.399%,@1.45% bu, No. 2 dark 
$1.3554@142%, No. 8 dark $1.32%@ 
140%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.37%@ 
1.42%. 

Eastern demand for semolina was re- 
flected in the cash durum market, limits 
for all milling grades generally holding 
firm. Buyers wanted heavy offerings. 
Export interest lagged, but shipping op- 
erations expanded and a larger volume 
of both durum and spring wheat went 
east in boats. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

o—— Amber durum——, ——-Durum—, 
2 


Nov No. 1 No. No. 1 No, 2 
13... 183 @166 132 @166 156 156 

15... 183 @166% 132% @166% 156% 156% 
16... 132% @165% 131% @165% 155% 155% 
17... 130% @163% 129% @163% 153% 153% 
18... 181% @164% 130% @164% 154% 154% 
19... 180% @163% 129% @163% 153% 153% 
20... 130% @163% 129% @163% 153% 153% 


St. Louis.—Soft wheat is scarce, and 
offerings are light. Good milling wheat 
is wanted, although the advance in pre- 
miums has slowed up the demand some- 
what, and some cars are carried over. 
Offerings of hard wheat are light and the 
demand is fair. Cash prices, Nov. 20: 
No. 1 red $1.844% bu, No. 2 red $1.82; 
No. 1 hard $1.87, No. 2 hard $1.36@ 
1.36%, No. 8 hard $1.85. 

Milwaukee.—A net decline of 2@3c is 
noted in cash wheat. Offerings were 
light and demand good on shipping ac- 
count last week. Receipts were 139 cars, 
against 99 in the previous week, and 46 
a year ago. The cash basis is about un- 
changed, but somewhat firmer on hard 
winter than on spring. Closing quota- 
tions, Nov. 20: No. 1 Dakota dark north- 
ern $1.38@1.40 bu, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.88@1.40, No. 1 red winter $1.34@1.35, 
No. 1 durum $1.28@1.29. 

Buffalo.—With the drop in futures, it 
was hard to interest buyers of wheat last 
week, even that for mixing purposes, and 
the few offerings dragged on the market. 

New York.—The grain market showed 
increased activity last week, with mod- 
erate fluctuations. Crop reports from 
the various countries were the outstand- 
ing influence, while the rejection of 
terms by British coal miners brought a 
bearish reaction. Export business was 
fair, with sales in all positions. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 19: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.513%4, bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.5934; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.5144; No. 1 north- 
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ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.56%,; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.43%,. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat last week was 
alternately higher and lower, closing dull 
and weak at a net decline of 3c. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 20, car lots in export eleva- 
tor: No. 2 red winter, $1.42 bu bid; No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.33 bid. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Nov. 20 
was 1144,@2%c lower than on the pre- 
vious Saturday, with export demand 
moderate and stocks, mostly domestic, 
showing no change. Closing prices, Nov. 
20: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.43, bu; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.34%, ; 
southern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.33%,; No. 3, $1.303,; No. 4, $1.27%,; 
No. 5, $1.24%,; range of southern bag 
lots by sample for week, $1.18@1.25. 
Exports included 224,819 bus domestic 
and 83,372 Canadian. Receipts of Cana- 
dian wheat last week were 276,427 bus; 
stock, 1,245,220. 

Toledo.—Toledo millers are still bid- 
ding Ic under Chicago December for 
cash wheat. The bid for No. 2 red, To- 
ledo rate points, on Nov. 19, was $1.32 
bu. 

Nashville-——There is not much activity 
in wheat, offerings having been moder- 
ate last week, though sufficient for de- 
mands. Mills have made inroads upon 
stocks, and some improvement in de- 
mand is expected. The course of the 
market has been downward, a loss of 
5@6c having been registered during the 
past few weeks. No. 2 red, with bill, 
Nov. 20, was quoted at $1.48@1.51 bu, 
Nashville. 

Seattle-——There was fair export de- 
mand for wheat last week, but little was 
selling in the country, owing to declining 
values. Mill stocks of wheat are gen- 
erally light, but milling demand is small. 
Cash wheat quotations, No. 1, sacked, 
coast, Nov. 19: soft white, western white, 
hard winter and Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.35 bu; western red and northern 
spring, $1.34. 

Portland. — Wheat trading slowed 
down last week. Exporters are under- 
stood to have covered most of their re- 
quirements, and mills are not showing 
much interest. Some are reported to be 
long on milling wheat. Farmers offered 
more freely in a few districts, but in 
general the selling movement was light. 
Closing bids for December wheat at the 
Merchants’ Exchange on Nov. 20: Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.35 bu; hard white, 
soft white, Federation and western 
white, $1.84; hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.33; western red, $1.32. 

Great Falls.—Shipments continue light, 
with the temperature standing at 10@15 
degrees above zero. Prices have eased 
off about 5c bu, and farmers are reluc- 
tant to sell their holdings. Choice No. 
1 dark northern spring was quoted on 
Nov. 20 at $1.18 bu, delivered, Great 
Falls. 

Ogden.—Although wheat shipments to 
Ogden terminal elevators have declined 











Weekly Grain and Flour Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the 
reported by the United States Department 


United States, 


by ports, and from Canada, as 
of Commerce for the week ending Nov. 13, 


wheat in bushels and flour in barrels (000’s omitted in both cases): 
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COMPARATIVE GRAIN AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 





Week ending 


July 1 to————, 











| Sadat 6 agen eas eq 

Wheat to— Nov. 13, '26 Nov. 14,'25 Nov. 6, ’26 Nov. 13,'26 Nov. 14, ’25 
POT ere eee OOG,0CR © —«s_— sander 854,000 6,877,000 752,000 
United Kingdom ....... 719,000 259,000 964,000 25,211,000 6,107,000 
Other Europe .......... 2,004,000 567,000 1,896,000 44,186,000 9,810,000 
GU Wisnsordesececne ‘> seueee. |. * \eeewe 1,000 9,760,000 8,444,000 
Other countries ........ 19,000 40,000 306,000 13,591,000 3,508,000 
NN ide bis v5.4.0 ee 8,732,000 866,000 4,021,000 99,625,000 28,621,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canadian, in transit. 349,000 200,000 292,000 4,662,000 4,845,000 
BOFIF 626s te rcreventerocvers 828,000 166,000 693,000 9,159,000 20,034,000 
CRED aie Fon 45840 060 a¥e Uvidwae 383,000 72,000 297,000 4,802,000 3,992,000 
CREB cee cwcdeccccccunceuneus 23,000 338,000 65,000 2,134,000 19,861,000 
MIO cevcveccvcvsvececusseoss 145,000 | a on eer 5,363,000 6,070,000 





GRAIN FUTURES MLARKETS| 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec May Dec. May 
Ww ccees 134% 139% 138% 143\% 
| rr 134% 138% 137% 142% 
| 135% 139% 138% 143% 
BPs ccese 133% 137% 136% 141% 
ere 133% 137% 136% 141% 
er 133% 137% 137% 142% 
Kansas City St. Louls red 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. May 
Wc cece. 129% 132% 134 139% 
| ae 129 132 133% 138% 
DEsesses 130% 132% 133% 139% 
SP viveds 128% 131% 131% 137% 
) eres 129% 132% 132% 138% 
22.....-. 181% 133% 135% 141 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Nov Nov. Dec. Dec. May 
Sewecews 136% 132% 127% 131 
| Sere 136% 132% 125% 129% 
a 138% 133% 126% 130% 
| Se 135% 131% 125% 129% 
2 136% 132% 125% 130% 
22 127 131% 
Buenos Alres 
Dec Feb 
138 136% 
135% 133% 
137 135 
134% 132% 
134% 132% 
New York (domestic) 
Nov Dec May Nov. Dec. May 
16.... 138% 144 19.... 186% 141% 
17 - 138 143% 20.... 187% 142% 
18.... 138% 144 22.... 188% 143% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Nov Dec. May Dec. May 
BB rccses 69% 78% 68% 75% 
> 70% 79% 69% 76% 
Becsvose 71% 19% 70% 76% 
BBs es ees 71% 80% 70% 76% 
BOs aeee 70% 79% 70 76% 
22 69% 78% 69% 76 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov Dec. May Dec. May 
BSc cces 41% 45% 39% 43% 
| re 41% 46% 39% 43% 
| aa 41% 46% 40% 441% 
ee 41% 46% 40% 44% 
eee 41% 46% 40% 443, 
22.. 40% 45% 39% 43% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov Dec. May Dec. May 
ts. sts 91% 98% 87 93 
Be ebeens 89% 96% 87 93 
91 98% 87% 93% 
ae 90% 97% 86 5% 9214 
sere 91% 98% 87% 93% 
22.. 90 5% 98% 87% 93% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. May 
| PORTE 219% 227% 217% 225 
ere 218% 227% 217% 225 
| Saree 220% 229 219% 226% 
19...... 217% 226% 217 224% 
Secscvovs Bae 226 216% 224% 
B2...22- 216% 225% 215% 223 








heavily in the past month, millers re- 
port continued loadings at country sta- 
tions and customary shipping for the 
season. Wheat prices remained un- 
changed last week. Quotations, Nov. 20: 
No. 2 northern spring $1.21@1.28 bu, No. 
2 dark Turkey $1.18@1.28, No. 2 hard 
winter $1.02@1.16, No. 2 soft white $1.06 
@1.13, car lots, milling-in-transit billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 


Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat is 
hard to get. Deliveries are slow, as 
farmers are holding for higher prices. 
So much of the grain is damp or in 
poor condition that good lots are easily 
sold at a premium. Some mills are 
paying as much as 5c over the market 
for sound lots of good wheat. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 20: No. 2 red or white $1.25 
@1.80 bu, in wagonloads at mill doors, 
and $1.30@1.85, in car lots, f.o.b., ship- 
ping points. Western wheat declined 
4%c within the week, and on Nov. 20 
No. 1 northern was quoted at $1.4514 
bu, track, Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash rye was stronger at the 
close of the week, and a good demand 
prevailed. It was reported that there 
were some large sales out of store. Cash 
oats also were steady and in fair de- 


mand. The better grades seem easy to. 


dispose of. No. 2 white were quoted 
at 44@45c bu, No. 3 white 41@43%4c, 
and No. 4 white 41c. 
Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Nov. 20, and the 
closing prices on Nov. 22, respectively: 
No. 8 white oats, 39%@415%c, 404%@ 
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41%c; No. 2 rye, 86%@92%c, 88% 
@92%c; barley, 49@67c, 49@67c. 

Duluth.—The small oat offerings con- 
tinue to be taken, although feeders have 
their requirements pretty well supplied. 
Barley holds steady, but quiet, with 
malting grades in best request. Eastern 
interest has not shown any sign of pick- 
ing up as the close of navigation draws 
near. The market for Nos. 1 and 2 rye 
holds firm, but prices are relatively low- 
er with the futures. 

Winnipeg—Demand for coarse grains 
has been moderate, trading chiefly being 
confined to the lower grades, of which 
there are large quantities offered. Oats 
have enjoyed a fair activity daily, and 
a restricted business has been done in 
barley. Trading in rye was moderate, 
and prices for all the coarse grains 
showed firmness at the close of the ses- 
sion. Quotations, Nov. 20: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 60%4c bu; barley, 
637.c; rye, 914ec. 

Milwaukee—While rye samples de- 
clined 2@3c in close sympathy with cash 
wheat last week, oats advanced %2@lc, 
and barley closed unchanged and firm. 
The movement is light, and demand good. 
Receipts of rye were 20 cars, against 
16 in the previous week, and 7 a year 
age. Much is wet and out of condition, 
requiring discounts. Oats are in good 
demand, especially choice heavy for mill- 
ing. Closing quotations, Nov. 20: No. 
2 rye, 93%c bu; No. 3 white oats, 43% 
@44'2c; malting barley, 65@77c. 

Nashville—The oats trade is quiet, 
as is usual this season. Stocks are 
fairly liberal. Quotations, Nov. 20: No. 
8 white, 51c bu; No. 4 white, 49c. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of oats were brisk, 
and high grade offerings were quickly 
taken last week. Quotations, Nov. 20: 
No. 2 white, 53c bu; No. 3 white, 50c. 

Philadelphia—The oats market last 
week fluctuated within narrow limits, 
closing quiet at a net decline of ‘ce. 
Offerings are moderate but ample. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 20: No. 2 white, 554@ 
564,c bu; No. 8 white, 524,@54\4. 

Buffalo.—There was only a fair de- 
mand for oats last week, because of the 
lack of storing facilities. Receipts, how- 
ever, are not burdensome. Quotation, 
Nov. 20, No. 4 white, 44'4c bu. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Nov. 20: No. 
2 white, domestic, 541,c, nominal; No. 
3 white, domestic, 501%c, nominal. 

Boston—Old regular 40-lb oats for 
shipment were quoted on Nov. 20 at 62 
@i0c bu, with regular 38-lb at 60@63c; 


new regular 38@40-lb, 56@58c, and reg- 


ular 34@36-lb, 55@56c. 

Toronto.—The coarse grain most in 
demand is American corn, which is sell- 
ing freely. Ontario grains are practi- 
cally off the market, and the quotations 
given are mostly nominal. Western 
grains are not plentiful, but the move- 
ment has improved. Quotations, Nov. 
20: Ontario oats 48@50c bu, barley 62@ 
65c, and rye 84@86c, car lots, track, 
country points; No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 65c, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 
63c. 
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GRAIN MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
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United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Nov. 
20, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

WR | kvcceccsweesene 78,820,000 15,879,000 
BE 4 Senne onsecd c0ba65 13,797,000 1,918,000 
CNints-6-0 0-8 64060 SoS 6h s S2,662,.000 cerece 
PE ck dn tas asedceee 7,016,000 2,125,000 
GD cv aioss cccke cecns 50,457,000 239,000 
a, ore 3,719,000 43,000 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 20, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 332 442 273 3162,728 3,112 


Kansas City... 10 10 7 12 16 86 
Chicago ...... 110 104 29 26 ee s% 
New York ... 683 268 291 447 1421,028 
MOGREE <ccccce ee 66 ee oe oe 296 
Baltimore .... 73 131 es -- 113 181 
Philadelphia... 20 8 1 ee 20 153 
Milwaukee 163 222 17 38 


Dul.-Superior.. 258 140 110 100 919 925 
*Buffalo 430 904 950 -- 2,132 1,906 

*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 


for the week ending Nov. 20, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 67 286 224 130 763 14 
Kansas City .. 70 176 130 72 1,967 47 
Chicago ..... 1,7601,264 1,605 637 os 

New York .... 87 252 — s+ 3 3 
Boston ....... os 1 e% ee 6 1 
Baltimore ; 9 8 ne ~- 443 17 
Philadelphia. . 2 8 1 10 11 10 
Milwaukee ... 176 59 41 24 ee 

Dul.-Superior. . 9 2 as 2s 15 

..... eee 123 53 34 18 es ale 
Nashville ..... .. ss , a 86 33 
*Buffalo ..... 536 . 3,579 66 


*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 


Nov. 6— 1926 1925 1924 
Receipts from farms. .505,000 386,000 511,000 
TORPOTES cccccccvccece 95,195 27,884 104,948 
Er ere 5,260 5,840 2,100 

Stocks on Nov. 6— 

At terminals ........ 81,869 51,054 103,807 


At country elevators, 

mills and in transit.135,856 140,594 136,345 
Week’s increase ..... 2,779 6,222 
Week’s decrease ..... ee 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 20, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 102 167 56 613,769 2,612 


Kansas City... 5 5 as 3 308 101 
Chicago ...... — "“s @ 5 me ee 
New York ... 111 3 96 822 180 
MOGGOE cc ccces 5 ee ee 6 2 
Baltimore .... 1 ee “a os 88 52 
Philadelphia oe, 2308 1 1 17 106 
Milwaukee ... 28 10 2 12 oe oe 
Dul.-Superior.. 330 270 217 3424,937 3,608 
*Buffalo ..... 198 145 149 .- 1,424 1,086 


*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. 


Wheat—Receipts, Ship its and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Nov. 20, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 





Mpls. ..6.. 1,5742,494 991 1,300 10,578 6,639 
Kan, City.. 695 926 938 23013,924 4,045 
Chicago ... 385 220 765 106 eee coe 
New York..2,315 1,985 1,7511,986 3,148 1,409 
Boston 77 2 4 216 138 17 


‘ 
3,920 1,792 
2,121 1,154 


Baltimore.. 323 393 308 400 
Philadelphia 192 454 180 481 
Milwaukee... 195 65 588 22 eee eee 
9,172 11,580 


Dul.-Sup. ..2,0723,340 2,259 2,718 

Toledo .... 127 5651 55 75 eae — 
Nashville .. .. os es «> 1,350 680 
*Buffalo ...8,2495,426 1,233 - 16,028 9,004 


*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. 





Oate—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 20, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1926 
Minneapolis 225 513 367 970 17,982 22,435 
Kan. City... 61 158 28 108 727 6,255 
Chicago ... 796 823 364 700 P54 Te 
New York.. 188 382 oo 86 812 1,134 
Boston ..... 45 7 ee oe 43 65 
Baltimore .. 20 29 es 157 91 


Philadelphia 19 103 29 76 129 488 
Milwaukee.. 300 432 76 530 ees 
7,982 


Duluth-Sup. 136 498 * 85 9,051 

Toledo ..... 133 35 46 80 S08 ‘80 
Nashville ° =. s* vs 753 367 
*Buffalo 4,062 3,795 


*Receipts are by lake only; shipments by 
lake and canal. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Nov. 19, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
ee 995 70 253 Kas 
Gh Bs. Bo seccaces 2,345 218 243 347 
Northland ...... 5,208 199 320 ae 
Can. Gov't ..... 692 50 173 555 
Sask. Pool 

ib © seevdcse 4,429 71 109 314 

BVO. 6 ccsiccce 5,623 95 218 178 
Private elevators. 14,560 1,249 2,200 174 

TEE écnteewes 33,851 1,951 3,516 1,568 
WOOF GHO cvccevcs 25,055 2,272 4,901 1,093 
POROGITES v.cccccs. 14,418 703 1,307 291 
Lake shipments... 12,236 226 1,282 ene 
Rail shipments.. 179 133 24 — 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 bard .....+ S BER Secew isc 1,183 
No. 1 northern..3,372 Kota .......... 61 
No. 2 northern. .5,489 Winter ........ 3 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 63 White spring... 51 
No, 3 northern..1,025 Others ......... 7,023 
BOs. B cviwevteue 659 Private ....... 14,560 
we @ sacweecees 199 — 
a er 201 WE shievess 33,851 
DORE cerdeuccces 57 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
PS Ae © Ge 6:60 se c0ar 509 
BIOs BS Ge Wececds SR PPOVGRS 22s cecs 1,249 
Se 2. BOOM cease 5 —- 
0 eer 57 BOGE ccvicness 1,951 
B BOOE ccccccess 4 





United States exports of wheat, in- 
cluding flour, to Nov. 13, have amounted 
to more than 117,000,000 bus, compared 
with 46,000,000 last year, and 137,000,000 
in 1924. In spite of the great excess of 
wheat exports this year over those of 
last year, exports of flour so far have 
been only about the same. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Nov. 13, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 


parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Nov. 14, 
Wheat— 


Nov. 13 vious week 1925 


United States*... 79,420 +1,005 47,988 


United Statesf... 3,288 —166 2,842 
Ge <hecusé one 108,009 +412,958 87,733 
- 190,717 +413,797 138,563 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


TORE 4c wal thands 144,100 +2,100 36,800 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
_ 234,817 + 15,897 175,363 


CORN—United States and Canada— 










ee 31,600 + 3,116 1,995 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
ED whos oie to he 60,394 +1,152 78,212 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
— —United States————_, 
cast Pacific 
1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
i 13,273,000 3,218,000 16,486,000 
Pe ore 31,959,000 2,616,000 4,575,000 
eee. Bes var 69,728,000 3,156,000 884,000 
Gen. 3... 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Week ending— 
Nov. 6 .... 78,415,000 3,454,000 81,869,000 
Nov. 13 .... 79,420,000 3,288,000 82,708,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada both coasts afloat* 
i Sere 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
Aug. 1 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Oct. 1 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 


Week ending— 


Nov 6 - 95,051,000 176,920,000 42,000,000 
Nov. 13....108,009,000 190,717,000 44,100,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
July 1 ....109,686,000 Week ending— 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Nov. 6....218,920,000 
Sept. 1 ...183,277,000 Nov. 13...234,817,000 
Cet. Sscces 170,478,000 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Nov. 20, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 217 239 79 100 938 1,044 
New York ... 332 65 3 o* ve ee 
CRIOERO ccsces 115 234 1 a ee 
Dul.-Superior. 312 588 390 2272,809 2,519 
fl 335 957 as oe ee ee 

*Receipts are by lake only; shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


Jan. 1, 1926, to 





— Week ending——, 

Nov. 13 Nov. 6 Nov. 13, 1926 
OS a ve ee 80,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 
Week ending———, 





Jan. 1, 1926, to 


Nov. 13 Nov. 6 Nov. 13, 1926 
510,000 594,000 10,851,000 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 








February March April 





No. 1 Northern (Minneapolis) 
No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) e+ 
No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 
Chicago Active Future 
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Corn “8 PRODUCTS | 





New Orleans.—Demand for corn im- 
proved last week, although shipments 
were not large. Quotations, Nov. 18: 
No. 2 yellow 89%c bu, No. 3 88%4c; No. 
2 white 89'2c, No. 3 88'c; yellow chops 
were offered at $1.75 per 100 lbs, hominy 
feed $1.70, grits $2, in 98’s; standard 
meal, $1.90. 


Memphis.—Demand for corn meal con- 
tinues light, and stocks on hand and un- 
der contract are so large that distribu- 
tors are not interested in the lower 
prices. “Cream, basis 24's, was offered 
last week at $3.40@3.50 bbl, with sec- 
ond grade as low as $3.20. Only one or 
two cars were sold, as dealers were try- 
ing to reduce stocks to a minimum. Re- 
ceipts of corn are very light, as demand 
is at a minimum. 

Kansas City—Cash prices, Nov. 20: 
white corn, No. 2 722@78c bu, No. 3 71@ 
72c, No. 4 69@70c; yellow corn, No. 2 
1742.@78'2c, No. 3 76@77ec, No. 4 73 
@75c; mixed corn, No. 2 72@78c, No. 3 
71@72c, No. 4 69@70c; cream meal, $3.50 
bbl, cotton 24’s; corn bran, $26 ton; 
hominy feed, $26. 

St. Louis—Offerings of corn were 
small last week and, with demand only 
fair, the market was rather quiet. In- 
dustries took the mixed corn, mills the 
yellow, and elevators the white. Cash 
prices, Nov. 20: No. 2 corn, 74c bu; No. 2 
yellow 76c, No. 6 yellow 68c; No.2 
white, 74c. 

Atlanta.—Although low cotton prices 
continue to restrict the sales of corn 
goods, brokers say conditions are on a 
better basis than two or three weeks ago, 
but are somewhat below normal for this 
time of the year. The outlook gives 
promise of improvement in the near fu- 
ture. All buying is for immediate needs. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Nashville—There was a _ moderate 
movement of corn last week. New crop 
Tennessee is being handled chiefly. Rains 


interfered somewhat with farmers mov- 
ing corn to market. Prices, Nov. 20: No. 
2 white 78c bu, No. 3 white 75c; new 
crop moist grain, 5@7c less. Business 
is fairly good with corn meal mills. The 
market is irregular and being readjust- 
ed to the new crop. Quotations, Nov. 
20: bolted, paper or cloth bags, $2.10@ 
2.20 per 100 lbs. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn products 
continued quite active last week, and 
some fairly good sales were made. Corn 
flour was quoted, Nov. 20, at $2.05 per 
100 lbs, corn meal $1.85, cream meal $1.85 
and hominy $1.85. The local cash corn 
market was stronger, trading basis being 
up 2@3c for the week. A good demand 
prevailed for the smaller offerings. No. 
8 mixed was quoted at 68@71¥2c bu, No. 
5 mixed 68c; No. 2 yellow 74@75%e, No. 
3 yellow 68@74c, No. 4 yellow 7142@ 
72c, No. 5 yellow 7T0@71c; No. 2 white 
74c, No. 3 white 73%c. 


Milwaukee.—Due to an _ unusually 
strong cash basis, corn samples are 5@6c 
higher for the week, receipts continuing 
light and demand good, industries as well 
as shippers being in the market for 
choice. Much corn with an excess mois- 
ture content is included in the offerings, 
and must be discounted to move prompt- 
ly. Receipts were 119 cars, against 120 
in the previous week, and 192 a year ago. 
Closing quotations, No. 20: No. 2 yellow, 
75%.@76c bu; No. 2 white, 74@75c; No. 
2 mixed, 73@75c. 

Boston.—Corn for shipment is firm 
with a quiet demand. No. 2 yellow for 
shipment all-rail was quoted on Nov. 20 
at 92@98c bu, and No. 3 yellow at 90@ 
91c; lake-and-rail shipment, No. 2 yel- 
low 89@9lc, and No. 3 yellow 87@89c. 
Hominy feed is in good demand, with 
supplies light at $34.50 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks; gluten feed is unchanged at $34.90 
and gluten meal at $44.65. Granulated 
corn meal is held higher with a better 
demand, at $2.30 per 100 lbs, bolted yel- 
low $2.25, and feeding meal and cracked 
corn $1.80. 

Minneapolis —No. 2 yellow corn is 
quoted at 442@5c over December, No. 3 
yellow 34%2@4c. Mixed corn is priced at 
about 2c under these quotations. A lit- 








tle new corn is coming to market, grad- 
ing mostly No. 5, on account of moisture, 
but is being well taken, due to the scar- 
city of old. Some No. 5 yellow is selling 
1@2c under December, which is consid- 
ered high. A heavy run of new corn is 
expected within a few days. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 20 
was 7242@T75c; the closing price on Nov. 
22 was 734%2.@74e. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Nov. 23 at 
$4.50@4.60 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$4.40@4.50. 

Baltimore.—Corn was firmer but quiet 
last week, with contract grade not quot- 
ed. Sales were confined to parcel lots 
of southern white at 79@80c bu, deliv- 
ered. Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, was 
nominally quoted at 85c on Nov. 20. 
Corn meal was steady and fairly salable 
at $2.03@2.18 per 100 lbs, while hominy 
and grits were selling moderately at 
$2.08@2.25. 

Pittsburgh.—There was a brisk busi- 
ness last week in corn, buyers being 
eager to get stocks. Offerings were fair- 
ly liberal. Quotations, Nov. 20: No. 2 
yellow, 82c bu; No. 3 yellow, 81c. 

Philadelphia—The corn market is 
nominal, in the absence of business, and 
quotations are omitted. Corn products 
are in small supply, but trade is slow 
and the market is easier. Quotations, 
Nov. 20, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried gran- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.45@2.65; white cream meal, fancy, 
$2.45@2.65; pearl hominy and grits, $2.45 
@2.65. 

Buffalo.—There was a slight increase 
in receipts of corn last week, but de- 
mand was fairly active, buyers filling up 
to the extent of their storage facilities. 
Most sales have been of old corn, with 
few lots of new. Nov. 20, No. 4 mixed 
was quoted at 72'%c bu. 





Milwaukee.—Lower rye values stimu- 
lated trading in flour to a small extent 


only last week. Most buyers are indif- 
ferent. Interior mills are able to main- 
tain a moderately satisfactory rate of 
operation, however. Difficulty is encoun- 
tered in securing adequate supplies of 
choice qualities of Wisconsin rye. The 
bulk of grain from other rye growing 
centers is unusually heavy with moisture. 
Quotations, Nov. 20: fancy rye patent 
$5.60@5.80 bbl, pure white $5.45@5.65, 
medium $5.10@5.25, and dark $3.90@ 
4.30, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Chicago.—Business in rye flour was 
better last week than for some time. 
While sales were mainly in smaller 
amounts, there were a few fairly good- 
sized bookings. Shipping directions were 
also fairly good. Local output totaled 
7,500 bbls last week, the same as in the 
previous one. White was quoted, Nov. 
20, at $5.55@5.75 bbl, jute, medium $5.25 
@5.35, and dark $4@4.40. 


Minneapolis.—The decline in rye last 
week brought some buyers into the mar- 
ket, but flour sales were only fair. Buy- 
ing was chiefly in small lots for prompt 
requirements, buyers appearing disin- 
clined to fill their needs for any great 
time to come, in the face of a declining 
market. White is quoted at $5.50@5.75 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
medium $5.05@5.25, and dark $3.90@ 
4.20. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,640 bbls flour, compared with 
11,223 in the previous week. 


Duluth.—The eastern trade was in the 
rye flour market in a better way last 
week, and took on several weeks’ sup- 
plies to be forwarded by final boats. 
Quotations, Nov. 20, f.o.b., mill, in 98-Ib 
cottons: pure white, $5.70 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.25; No. 3 dark, $3.60; No? 5 
blend, $5.90; No. 8 rye, $4.75. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour was weak and 
neglected last week. Nominal quotations 
Nov. 20: white patent $5.75@6 bbl, and 
dark $4.30@4.55, in cotton. 

Boston.——Demand for rye flour was 
slow last week, with prices lower. There 
was some pressure to sell. Quotations, 
Nov. 20: choice white patent, $6.10@ 
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6.40 bbl, in sacks; standard patents, $6 
@6.25; dark rye, $4.65@4.70; rye meal, 
$5@5.10. 

New York.—Demand for rye flour was 
spotty last week, with sales of a few 
scattered cars. White patent, Nov. 19, 
was quoted at $5.80@6.20 bbl. 

Philadelphia.—The rye flour market is 
quiet and easier. Supplies are small, but 
ample for requirements. Quotations, 
Nov. 20, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks, $6@6.30 for white, $5.75@6 
for medium and $5.50@5.75 for dark. 

Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales were light 
last week, bakers appearing to be well 
supplied. Quotations, Nov. 20, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh: pure white $5.75@6 bbl, 
medium $5@5.50, and dark $3.75@4, 

Toronto—Demand for rye flour ex- 
ceeds the supply. The price is steady. 
On Nov. 20 the quotation was $6.20 bbl, 
in two 98-lb jute bags, car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points; less than car lots 
at same prices, but the terms are f.o.b., 
point of shipment. 
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Toronto.—With most companies, oat- 
meal business is of modest proportions. 
The trade is steadily going over to ad- 
vertised package goods. Prices were 
steady last week. Quotations, Nov. 20: 
rolled oats $7.35@7.50 bbl, in 90-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars, delivered; car lots, 
$6.90; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Export sales of rolled 
oats and oatmeal were steady and of 
fair volume last week. Domestic de- 
mand is somewhat quiet, and prices are 
unchanged. The situation as regards ob- 
taining supplies of milling oats appears 
to be improving. Quotations, Nov. 20: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.75, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Chicago.—Domestic demand for oat 
products continues fairly brisk, but ex- 
port business is rather slow. Rolled oats 
were quoted, Nov. 20, at $2.50 per 90-lb 
sack, and oatmeal at $2.75 per 100 lbs. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Nov. 23 at $2.574% per 90 lbs. 

Boston.—The oatmeal market is a 
shade lower, with a good demand. Rolled 
was quoted on Nov. 20 at $2.90, and cut 
and ground at $3.19, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—The market for oatmeal 
rules firm under light offerings, but de- 
mand is only moderate. Quotations, Nov. 
20, $3@3.25 per 90-lb sack for ground. 





Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 corn production, based on condition 
Nov. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1925 and the 1921-25 average, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1926 1925 Av. 
OW TEOR seccvics 25,308 24,876 27,498 
New Jersey ...... 9,200 10,712 9,562 
Pennsylvania ..... 62,524 72,471 65,526 
Ce wuseesegecvees 142,641 177,936. 146,262 
BRGIAMG ca cicccnse 175,275 201,318 170,801 
Illinois ........... 326,620 388,080 327,930 
Michigan ......... 54,162 65,680 59,373 
Ween <is sss <5 70,898 99,556 87,102 
Minnesota ........ 152,592 156,852 144,659 
SE rere. 410,041 483,062 424,381 
Mieeouri ....cssee- 185,640 201,338 183,041 
North Dakota .... 20,142 24,816 23,647 
South Dakota .... 95,726 83,405 113,358 
Nebraska ......... 135,053 236,600 218,107 
MEMMGRS cc ccvccaccs 2,822 104,643 110,517 
pl are 22,386 25,560 23,6565 
Mi. SEE 46,712 36,058 44,578 
West Virginia .... 16,533 18,469 18,407 
North Carolina ... 650,468 42,014 48,616 
South Carolina ... 24,552 19,483 26,841 
Georgia .......... 52,519 41,676 51,840 
Kentucky 102,400 84,800 85,052 
Tennessee .. 85,222 63,240 73,997 
Alabama .. 44,404 37,760 * 45,525 
Mississippi 36,826 35,586 40,653 
Arkansas .. 37,167 28,084 38,896 
Louisiana . 19,722 22,050 25,030 
Oklahoma - 61,178 19,185 49,125 
TOMES «505 6% - 107,836 26,809 90,779 
Colorado «...ccecee 10,668 22,410 21,767 








United States ..2,693,963 2,905,053 2,849,189 





Flaxseed Crop by States 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 flaxseed crop, based on condition Nov. 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1925 and the 1921-25 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1926 1925 AV. 

eee 7,858 7,600 5,414 
North Dakota ...... 6,864 8,768 8,083 
South Dakota ...... 2,593 3,801 2,807 
pe” er eee 798 1,220 1,083 
United States ..... 18,779 22,018 17,839 
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Minneapolis.—Crushers report a con- 
tinued fair demand for linseed meal, 
with shipping directions coming in suf- 
ficient volume to care for whatever is 
produced. Prices are about unchanged 
from a week ago at Minneapolis and 
Buffalo, with quotations down 50c@$l 
at Chicago and Toledo. Linseed meal at 
Minneapolis is quoted at $44.50 ton, 
$45.50 at Chicago and Toledo, and $44 at 
Buffalo. A fair export demand exists 
for cake, with prices unchanged to 50c 
lower than a week ago. Cake is quoted 
at $36.50 ton, f.a.s.. New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis -———Duluth 





Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 16 ..$2.20% 2.20% 2.26% 2.17 2.17% 
Nov. 17 .. 2.20 2.18 2.22% 2.16% 2.17% 
Nov. 18 .. 2.21% 2.19% 2.24% 2.18% 2.19% 
Nov. 19 .. 2.18% 2.17% 2.22 2.16% 2.17 
Nov. 20 .. 2.19 2.17% 2.21% 2.16 2.16% 
Nov. 22 2.18% 2.16% .. 2.15% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 
20, 1926, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1926 19 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ... 5,476 6,846 1,228 1,729 
oo. Pee 7,046 2,218 4,518 
Totals ......10,839 13,892 3,446 6,247 


Duluth—Crushers gave good support 
to cash flaxseed early last week, but the 
edge later went off the market. Re- 
ceipts are declining, while shipments east 
are on the increase. Boat loadings in 
the next two weeks are expected to be 
heavy, and elevator holdings will prob- 
ably show a material reduction by the 
end of the lake shipping season. Argen- 
tine news exerted a decided bullish in- 
fluence in the contract market at the 
start of the week, but support waned 
under increased selling. Few operators 
seemed disposed to go very far in enter- 
ing into extensive commitments. On 
Nov. 20, January closed at $2.18% bu. 

Milwaukee.—While there is not much 
demand for linseed meal, the market is 
fairly steady. There have been reports 
of slight concessions made in order to 
attract. some business on a quick ship- 
ment basis, but on deferred meal thie 
usual premium is asked. The further 
decline in cottonseed meal has not ex- 
erted a noticeable effect. Quotation, 
Nov. 20, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46@46.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Prices of linseed meal are 
about unchanged, and there is a steady 
car lot demand. Country dealers are 
taking on single cars, but other factors 
are buying sparingly. Linseed meal was 
quoted, Nov. 30, at $45.50 ton, Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of linseed meal were 
heavier last week, although small lot 
buying predominated. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotation, Nov. 20, $47.70 ton. 

Buffalo—Oil meal supply is ample 
for the demand, and with a_ general 
slackness noticeable in dairy feeds, no 
advance in prices has been made. Quo- 
tation, Nov. 20, 34 per cent, $43.50 ton. 

Boston.—There is a slow local demand 
for linseed meal, with prices a shade 
lower. Mill offerings are only fair. Buf- 
falo was offering 34 per cent meal for 
shipment at $47.70@48.20 ton, Boston 
points, 45-day shipment, on Nov. 20. 
Edgewater was offering 32 per cent meal 
in a small way at $46@48. Local stocks 
continue light. 

Winnipeg.—Mills report business ac- 
tive, and a brisk demand for linseed 
cake and meal. One of the difficulties 
experienced by the crushing interests 
this season is the large volume of damp 
flaxseed coming on the market, which 
necessitates special drying. Prices are 


unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 20: oil 
cake, in bags, $42 ton, and meal $44. 
Local demand for flaxseed has _ not 


amounted to much. Crushing interests, 
both Canadian and United States, have 
shown little interest, and prices have 
tended downward, closing, Nov. 20, at 
$1.90% bu. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal sales are not 
heavy, but fair quantities are being taken 
regularly. The price did not change last 
week, and on Nov. 20 Canadian mills 
were asking $45 ton, in new bags, car 
lots, f.o.b., their points. 
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Lakes Rates Firmer 

DututH, Mrnn.—The vessel rate on 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, is stiffening, 
bids last week being 2%@3c bu. Ship- 
pers are now bidding for tonnage, while 
a week ago they were indifferent. The 
winter storage rate is quoted at 5c. Fort 
William rates are said to be firmer than 
those at Duluth. Some charters have 
been made for loading at the upper 
Canadian ports to remain there during 
the winter, and sail in the spring, at 
6@ bye. 

Due to the threatened congestion in 
elevators at Buffalo, vessels are requir- 
ing a dispatch guaranty, with demurrage 
to apply for delay. Storms over Lake 
Superior late last week caused boats to 
be held in harbors awaiting abatement 
and more favorable sailing conditions. 
This delayed movement and delivery of 
cargoes, 








Canada Suspends Coasting Laws 

Winnirzcc, Man.—A press dispatch 
last week stated that the Canadian gov- 
ernment had suspended the coasting 
laws, and had granted permission to 
United States vessels to load grain for 
winter storage before the close of navi- 
gation at any Canadian port, and unload 
such cargo at a Canadian or United 
States port, or at shippers’ option, be- 
fore or at the opening of navigation 
next spring. 


Canadian Export Rate Case Postponed 





Toronto, Ont.—The application of 
certain Fraser River interests for an ex- 
port rail rate on grain and grain prod- 
ucts via United States Pacific ports is 
now in a state of suspension, and may 


remain so for some time. Canadian ship- 
pers are not favorable to this proposal, 
and by.common consent its consideration 
by the board of railway commissioners 
has been laid over. 


Closing of St. Lawrence Navigation 
Toronto, Ont.—Navigation on the St. 
Lawrence River will close at the end of 
this month, thus bringing to an end the 
shipment of grain and flour from Mont- 
real and putting Canadian exporters 
once more on a winter basis. 


New Services from Baltimore 

BaLtimore, Mp.—New steamship serv- 
ice from Baltimore is reported as fol- 
lows: Newtex Lines, weekly sailings to 
Texas City and return; a new Japanese 
line, in the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, first 
steamer for Yokohama and Kobe sail- 
ing Dee. 30; Cunard Line, reviving for- 
mer service to the Levant on Nov. 26; 
Norway-Mexico-Gulf Line, Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd. agent, reopening 
service to Scandinavian ports of Oslo 
and Bergen on Nov. 25; Consolidated 
Navigation Co.’s American India Line, 
to be revived with first sailing to Indian 
ports around Nov. 24; Baltimore’s new 
service to the east coast of South Amer- 
ica, with first sailing to Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires and Rosario on Nov. 23. 


Hearing at Minneapolis Dec. 4 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The case con- 
ducted before Examiner Cheseldine, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
Minneapolis on Nov. 11-13, which was 
suspended, has been reset for continu- 
ance here on Dec. 4 before Examiner 
Weaver. This involves a complaint on 
the part of the Minneapolis market on 
shipments from places along-the Milwau- 
kee road destined to Duluth and points 
beyond that city. 


More Space Available at New Orleans 

New Orveans, La.—Although there is 
more ocean space available here than for 
many months, flour exporters say that 
the rates are so high that they are not 
able to ship any more flour than is re- 
aairen to keep well-established accounts 
alive. 


Ask Penalty for Overloading Carts 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—A docket has been 
filed with the Southwestern Freight Bu- 
reau, asking that on traffic between 
points in southwestern territory a rule 
be established that, when cars are over- 
loaded with grain by shippers, carriers 
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may transfer the lading and assess a 
charge of Ic bu in addition to any 
switching charges made necessary by the 
transfer. 


Last Sailings A d 

With regard to a notice which ap- 
peared in The Northwestern Miller on 
Nov. 10, the Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, announces that its last 
sailings for the season from Detroit will 
teke place on Dec. 4. Those from all 
Lake Erie ports, including Detroit, for 
Houghton, Hancock and Calumet, Mich., 
occurred on Nov. 20. 





Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 lbs: 








c From 

Canada tNew 

To tNew York Nov.** Dec.{ Orleans 
Aberdeen ..... *41.00 48.00 43.00 TTT 
Amsterdam 40.00 40.00 35.00 7735.00 
Antwerp ...... 40.00 e208 «++ TT35.00 
Avonmouth . 40.00 42.00 37.00 eses 
Belfast ....... *42.00 42.00 37.00 42.00 
Re A 40.00 cae sane 61.00 
Bordeaux ..... 40.00 se<e eeee 35.00 
MOOT 6 cccccs *40.00 sees sees 1735.00 
wwe cwas *41.00 cece eeee 
CEE =. bv'ceces *41.00 geee eee eeee 
Copenhagen ...*40.00 40.00 35.00 44.00 
GOR céccccsce *42.00 oes 40 aeece 
DOM .cccces *42.00 ees eéa5 62.00 
Dublin ........ 42.00 42.00 37.00 42.00 
Dundee ....... 41.00 47.00 42.00 osee 
Genoa, Naples. 42.00 ae bee's 40.00 
Gibraltar ..... *60.00 eee chee obs 
Glasgow ...... *41.00 42.00 37.00 42.00 
Gothenburg . 40.00 41.00 36.00 44.00 
Hamburg ..... 40.00 40.00 35.00 +735.00 
EEOVEO cocscoce 40.00 cece oees 35.00 
Helsingfors . *45.00 43.00 38.00 50.00 
MEU cccccceces 42.00 45.00 37.00 eee 
BORE co csecses 42.00 42.00 37.00 sees 
Liverpool ..... *40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 
ESMGOR: ccccscs *40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 
Londonderry ..*42.00 see sess $5 ad 
pe eee *33.00 oeee osve 49.00 
Manchester - *40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 
Marseilles .. 40.00 er S500 50.00 
Newcastle -*42.00 42.00 37.00 see 
GERD Seeveicscs *34.00 40.00 35.00 44.00 
PIGUS ccccices *35.00 cos er 40.00 
Rotterdam 40.00 40.00 35.00 tt35.00 
Southampton .*45.00 45.00 40.00 éeee 
Stavanger 40.00 40.00 35.00 61.00 
BROCE: cn ccsens *35.00 re nee TTT 
Stockholm 42.00 43.00 38.00 49.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. tCon- 
ference rates, applying also to Mobile, Gal- 
veston and other Gulf ports. ‘*Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation rate to Aberdeen 38@43c, 
Avonmouth 37@42c, Bremen 38c, Bristol 37 
@42c, Cardiff 37@42c, Copenhagen 35c, Cork 
87@42c, Danzig 36c, Dundee 38@48c, Gib- 
raltar 40c, Glasgow 37@42c, Helsingfors 40c, 
Liverpool 35@40c, London 35@40c, London- 
derry 37@42c, Malmé 42c, Manchester 35@ 
40c, Newcastle 37@42c, Oslo 40c, Pirzus 
32%c, Southampton 40c, Stettin 45c. **From 
Montreal. {From Halifax and St. John. 
*tThrough April, 1927. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








EXPERIENCED SPECIALTY 
SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted—An experienced specialty 
salesman to introduce a full line of 
poultry feeds, dairy feeds, calf meal, 
etc., through the state of Wiscon- 
sin; give full particulars and refer- 
ences in first letter. Address 953, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





SUCCESSFUL JOBBER AND MILL AGENT 
wants live wire salesman for state of New 
Jersey; can offer attractive proposition; 
full particulars accepted in confidence, 
after which interview can be arranged. 
Address “R,”’ care Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED BY MON- 
tana mill, acquainted with trade along 
Great Northern and connecting points in 
North Dakota, Montana and Idaho, to sell 
a quality flour made entirely from choice 
Montana Marquis wheat. Address 956, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Wanted—Tiptop Salesmen 
Good Opportunity 


A strong, aggressive, growing mill- 
ing organization contemplates in- 
creasing its sales force Jan. 1. If 
you have a following in northern 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, east- 
ern Ohio, western Pennsylvania, 
eastern New York state or south- 
eastern territory, and can show past 
sales record which would indicate 
that you can do a volume business 
with an A No. 1 proposition in any 
of these territories, address 931, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
These are splendid openings where 
producers can make real money. 
Give complete details first letter; all 
answers treated confidentially. Our 
salesmen are aware of this adver- 
tisement. 





LIVE WIRE SALESMEN 
WANTED 

Large Buffalo concern manufactur- 
ing full line of quality stock feeds 
of old established brands desires the 
services of live wire salesmen who 
are producers in eastern and north- 
York and Pennsylvania 

salary and 
Northwestern 


ern New 
territories; 
Address 945, 


Miller, Minneapolis. 


expenses. 


care 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SEMOLINA MILLERS 


A man with broad acquaintance 
and experience with macaroni man- 
ufacturers and who could secure a 
large volume of business in and 
outside the larger cities desires to 
correspond with durum wheat mill- 
ers. Address T. Y., North- 


Beaver St., New 


care 
western Miller, 23 
York, N. Y. 


YOUNG MILLER DESIRES POSITION AS 
second or head in smaller mill; 12 years’ 
experience and laboratory trained. Ad- 
dress 954, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MILLWRIGHT, ALL AROUND, THOR- 
oughly experienced, wants permanent po- 


sition; thorough knowledge of efficiency. 
Address 957, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced, with wide personal acquaint- 
ance with car buyers, and good trade fol- 
lowing among bakers and jobbers in Mich- 
igan, is available for new mill connection; 
will give intelligent co-operation in get- 
ting business; will go anywhere, Michigan 
preferred; can qualify in any requirement 
and furnish references and bond. Address 
Fred Y. Warren, P. O. Box 374, Saginaw, 
Mich. 


789 





CHEMIST, NOW EMPLOYED, DESIRES 
charge of laboratory or assistant in large 
laboratory; experienced in all of wheat 
and milling. Address 955, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











HEAD MILLER IS OPEN FOR POSITION 
anywhere in the Northwest; understand 
merchant and custom milling thoroughly 
and can furnish reliable references. Ad- 
dress $58, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 17 YEARS’ 
selling experience wishes to make connec- 
tion with northwestern or southwestern 
mill on or about Jan. 15; have a large 
trade following among bakers, jobbers and 
mixed car buyers in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. Address 961, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS WANTED 








WANTED—100-BBL MILL IN SOFT 
wheat section of Illinois; give full particu- 
lars in first letter. Address 962, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 601 Waldheim Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





Your ‘Best 
oA dvertisement 


to 
Your livest prospects 
is 


Your own letterhead 


There is no substitute 


for steel die engraving 


The 
National Engraving (>. 


306 Sixth Ave. So., Minneapolis 








JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator Engineers 
111 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 
837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. O. 











SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 








Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


WELLs-DickEY COMPANY 
Established 1878 MINNEAPOLIS 




















Lv. Minneapolis - - - - - - - 8:00 P.M. 

Lv. St. Paul - - - - - - - - - 8:40 P.M. 

Ar. Milwaukee- - - - - - - - 5:50 A.M. 

Ar. Chicago - ---- +--+ - - 8:35 A.M. 

Lv. Chicago - - - - - - - + - 6:30 P.M. 

Lv. Milwaukee - - - - - - + - 9:00 P.M. 

Ar. St. Paul - - - ------ 7:00 A.M. 

Ar. Minneapolis - - - - - - - 7:35 A.M. 
Trains 
when they Ticket 

icago—148 S. Clark St. 
serve you best ag ea Eh os 
Mianeapolis—2nd Ave. S. at 6th St. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR 


(Thirty-five hundred barrels daily>~ \®) 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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= FLOUR 


Made expressly for Discrimnahng Bakers 


Consouoateo Frour MiisCo. 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 






































“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 



















“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS 


600 Barrels 


THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS Mills at 


Elkhorn, Neb. 


KANSAS 














“Old Trail” sem vets” Blackburn’s Best —Elko— 
— Golden Glory She fou ot pre 


High Class connections solicited. 
BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 






















“OVENCRAFT” 


All bakers realize the importance of making 
their bread both look good and taste good. 
There is no need-of sacrificing these virtues 
for strength in your flour, when you use 
“OVENCRAFT.” But it does take a very 
good flour such as “OVENCRAFT” to ob- 
tain all the virtues at once. 


ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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The Wheat Factor in Milling 


GOOD FLOUR cannot be produced 
from poor wheat. One of our import- 
ant advantages is our location in the 
heart of the best wheat territory in the 
world. We have first choice of all this 
grain before it moves on to the termi- 
nals, and our trained staff selects only 
the highest type, from which 
is made VELVET. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS fy 


Key yo 





INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


Gold en Rod **K-Y”’ Short Patent ‘‘BONITA’”’ Standard Patent “" GO LD KE. N 


Some good territory open to real salesmen i) 
FLOUR THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY DREAM 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 





A strong flour, especially Country milled in the 
adapted for bakers’ use. big wheat country of 
Milled from dark Turkey the great wheat state 
wheat. “SUNBEAM” 2422 WINTER JUBILEE FLOUR : P 
H Cit Flour Mills Modern Concrete Mill, Completed 1920 A Distinctive Kansas Flour Excelsior Flour Mills 
ays Uity £10 , ; THE AURORA MILLS Office: Dwight Building 

Hays City, Kansas Gibbon Roller Mills TYLER & COMPANY KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Established 1873 GIBBON, NEB. JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS Mill at Marysville, Kansas 














1,200 Barrels 
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BLAIR’S CERTIFIED IS A 
CONSISTENT PRIZE WINNER 


Mrs. William Doolittle, Story City, 
Iowa, has been awarded first prize 
on white bread for three consecu- 
tive years at the Iowa State Fair. 
She uses no other flour than 


BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 


This is probably the best bread 
flour in America today. We will 
be glad to have trials and tests 
made of it by bakers. 


THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Blair’s Flours—The Whitest Bread Flours in 
America 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER November 24, 1926 


GEORGE H. HUNTER 
President 


Exceptionally good flour, 
giving exceptional results 
in the bakery. 
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SWEET TOOTH: |) ras riese tat hore Nore, | ea Champion 
ctr 05988: = S50 00000 ORE FSS 5 SOs: a Kansas City Maid 

| ly priced to allow its dis- 

q Flour that will develop a 


LA Vr, Here are two quality flours, 
Vope 
NI 
S) tributors and its users a 
steadily growing, regular 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 


always uniform, always fair- 
=f 
Ga oZ good profit. 


trade wherever it is aggres- 
lap sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


= 


More than a half century of service. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 


and Blue Springs, Nebraska 1,000 BARRELS DAILY 











Makes a quality loaf that brings 
the baker better business. The 
pleasing flavor of the loaf might 
well be likened to the delicate 
perfume of a rose. 








“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 


CEDRO 


MADE IN KANSAS 


MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 


American Beauty flour is noted 
for its strength as well as its 
flavor—it’s a winner. 




















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


‘“SUNKIST”’ 
FLOUR 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed, 


STANARD-TILTON MILLING Co. 
Established 1857 
ST.LOUIS ALTON DALLAS 


5,000 Barrels Daily 


Enns Miture Co., Inman, Kan. 














It is through the reputation 


of its fine, strong flours that eee altel 

the name, of Maney has be- (Oo CHOCO OOS OOO OOO ODDO = POCO D AROMA FLOUR 

come celebrated. A most satisfying flour for 

era | Ee he an 

eo up-to-date country mill. 

The Maney Milling Co. BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 
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J.F.Imbs Milling An Excellent Flour at.a Fair Price Is 


Co. ‘WESTERN STAR’’ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Milled: in-the Heart of 


Manufact f 
K i miso Ta tk bg y the Best Wheat Country 


Hard Wheat and 


Tllinois Soft Winter Oh W. e Cc 
Wheat Flours. e Western Star Mill Co. 
SALINA, KANSAS ee ey ———: 





J.J. VANIER, Manager 
































